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PREFACE. 



In examining the progress of knowledge, we find it is by com' 
paring facts of the same kind, by arranging them in classes^ 
and reducing them to general principles, that so much simpli- 
city and beauty have been given to modern works of science. We 
are not now compelled to learn every fact in philosophy by itself; 
but a single statement or principle is given, which includes a 
thousand particulars^ and enables us to judge correctly, in many 
cases, where we have no other means of information. 

This valuable method has not been generally adopted in systems 
of Geography. Most works on this science are arranged in a 
manner which seems only adapted to a gazetteer, or a book of 
reference. Every variety of information, in politics, history, topo- 
graphy, and natural science, is collected under the head of each 
country ; and facts of the same kind are usually scattered under 
so many different heads, that it is a laborious task to form correct 
views of any single subject. The hope of applying the principles 
so much valued in other sciences to Geography induced the au- 
thor to undertake the present work. The merit of some already 
published would otherwise have rendered it unnecessary. 

In this, a chapter is devoted to each subject of importance, 
that the pupil may receive deep and distinct impressions before 
another is introduced ; and general statements are made, which 
include the most important facts on this subject in every portion 
of the world. In the same manner those characteristics of a 
great division of the Earth, which are similar in all its countries, 
are described by a single remark, and the pupil is referred to this^ 
instead of repeating it for each country. Thus, when it is stated, 
that savage nations *' have little knowledge of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts*' (p. 39), the pupil knows, of course, after exa- 
mining the state of nations on his chart, that this is true of the 
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SibeHans, the Indians, &c. When he is told, that the conntries 
of the Torrid Zone produce the ** finest fruits and the most 
beautiful vegetables" (p. 27), the mere inspection of his map will 
show him, that this is the fact in Hindoostan, Guinea, &c. In 
the same manner, when he learns, that the Northern Countries 
of Europe " have neither spring nor autumn" like ours (p. 64), 
he need not be told again, that this is the case in Sweden, Nor. 
way, and Lapland. By this method the time and effort, which 
would be necessary in repeating the statement under each country, 
are saved^ and the comparison renders the idea more valuable to 
the learner. 

The attempt has also been made to apply the principle of 
comparison to the difficult subject of numbers. Mountains, 
rivers, cities, &c. are arranged in classes, according to their size, 
in order not only to " relieve the memory from a fruitless burden, 
by substituting a few numbers for many," but to lead to those 
comparisons of known with unknown objects, without which 
numbers are of little value. 

In every part of the work, the author has also kept the principle 
in view, that no language can impress ideas so deeply on the 
mind as information addressed to the eye. It is peculiarly 
important to adopt this method in a science, that treats chiefiy of 
visible objects^ of which it is impossible to gain a complete idea 
without inspection or delineations. A description cannot give so 
distinct views of the geography of a country as a map / and no 
words can so fully convey the idea of a remarkable custom or 
cnriosity as a drawing or engraving* 

On these principles is founded the plan, which forms the basis 
of the following work, of obliging the pupil, by means of questions, 
to acquire his knowledge of natural geography almost entirely 
from an atlas. In order to furnish a more complete delineation 
of countries, the class of each object is marked upon it in the 
maps of this work ; and by means of distinct numbers and cha- 
racters they exhibit, not only the place of rivers, mountains, and 
cities, but their size, the capitals of countries, and the seats of 
universities. In the Chart of the inhabited world, not only the 
situation and outlines of countries are shown, but their popu- 
lation, government, religion, and state o/ civilization. In the 
View of Regions and Climates, the same countries are exhibited 
wit)i lines which mai-k their climate, and point out in the lidt of 
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auiinals and vegetables such as are usually fonud in them. With the 
same objects in view, a series of engravings have been selected 
from tlie works of distinguished travellers and other authors, many 
of which will be found to couvey ideas, .which no description could 
have furnished. 

It has been proved by experiment, that the various methods 
described not only oblige the pupil to understand what he is learn- 
ing, but increai^ his interest in the study. They are also fitted 
to improve his mind, to give him the habit of arranging his 
knowledge, and to assist him in forming those general riews, 
which are so important to the correctness of his judgment on idl 
subjects. To aid still farther in the same object, the traveLs on 
the map are introduced, and many questions are asked, which 
require the pupil to exercise his reason as well as his memory. 
It has also been the author's aim, throughout the work, to lose no 
opportunity of cultivating the moral feelings as well fis the intel- 
lectual powers of those who may study it, and to teach them how 
to value the privileges of a free, enlightened, and Christian 
country. 

REMARKS TO INSTRUCTORS, 

On the method of using the work. 

In the use of this work, it is intended, that the pupil should 
derive most of his information from a careful examination of the 
maps and chart, as the only substantial basis of a knowledge of 
geography. No pains should be spared to render this part of 
the subject familiar to his mind. To effect this object, the ques- 
tions have been made as numerous and particulai* as the limits of 
such a work will allow, and it is not designed to give him any 
information in words, which he can obtain from the maps. 

It is particularly important, that the pupil should early be 
made familiar with the points of the compass in the place where 
he is, and on the map, and with the divisions of a country founded 
on them, as exhibited in the figure, page 6. This is necessary, 
that he may be able to describe without hesitation the source and 
course of rivers, the situation of places, &c. To aid in this, he 
should he accustomed to place the upper part of the map towards 
the North. 

At first he should be required to answer the questions con- 
cerning boundaries, rivers, &c. with the map before him, and to 
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point to the part he is describiug, that the instructor may be as- 
sured, that he understands what he is repeating. But he should 
be taught, as soon as possible, to fix the image of the map in his 
mind, and repeat from this entirely. When this is effected with 
the maps and chart of the present work, it is evident, that the 
great diflSculties of the study will be overcome, and the mpst im- 
portant facts of natural and political geogniphy will be impressed. 
on his memory, in such a manner as not to be easily forgotten. 

The author knows no method of study so well fitted to accom- 
plish this object, as that of drawing maps by the eye. After the 
pupil has become familiar with a map, let him draw on a. slate the 
outline of one country at a time, commencing with the lines of 
latitude and longitude, and using these as guides. He bhould da 
t^ls,at first perhaps by some easy mode of measuring, but ulti- 
mately by the eye alone. Let him repeat, this, until he is able to 
draw the same outline from memory^ Let him proceed by the 
same steps to draw sketches, including the mountains and rivers, 
with their names, and those of the countries or seas around, and 
afterward to mark the places of the principal cities. 

After a class have had some pi'actice in this exercise, their 
knowledge may be easily tested, and the countries they have gone 
over reviewed,, by an application of the British system of in- 
struction, which the celebrated authors of that system do not 
appear to have made. 

Let the pupils be seated at a desk, before the instructor, each 
with a small slate, and a set of directions like the following be 
given them. 

Draw the outlines of England. — fFrite the names of the seas 
and countries around it, — Draw the river Thames — the Severn, 
^c — Mark the place of London — of Liverpool, Sfc* 

Let each dii*ection be executed by all at once, in silence, and 
their slates then exhibited to the instructor for correction. It is 
believed, that no methotfl of exanunation will be more rapid, or 
more decisive as to the knowledge of the pupils, and that none 
will excite more interest in their minds. The same method may 
be applied to the Chart also. 

The work is intended to comprise all that is necessary for 
those who wish to acquire the rudiments of the science. In the 
present edition, the more difficult parts are printed in a small 
type, to be reserved for a i*evi8al| or for the use of older pupils. 
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«ind questions of a similar kind are marked (II). But so great a 
variety is found in the capacity of different pnpils at the same age, 
that the judgment of the instructor only can decide in a particular 
trase what portions should be learned at first. In studying it for 
the first time, it is not necessary, and will not usually be ad- 
'vlsable, that the pupil should be required to recollect the classes 
of cities, rivers, &c. In examining the maps, the numbers which 
indicate them will scarcely fail to make an impression on his 
Itnemory, and he will be better prepared to attend to these, and 'to 
the " General VieWs,*' after he has gained some familiarity wiih 
the subject. 

The questions are more numerous than in other school geo- 
graphies, in order to direct the pupil to every thing which is es- 
sential for him to learn (except in some parts to be committed 
to memory), and to furnish in this way^ not so much a system of 
Geography as a course of geographical instruction. But it will 
coi^tribute mueh to his improvement, if, as he advances, the in- 
stfactor will vary and multiply his inquiries, particularly with 
reference to latitudes and longitudes, and the distances and bear- 
ings of places and countries from each other. In the present 
edition, where any perplexity may occUr in finding the answer to 
a question, a reference is made to the' map, or the section 6f the 
work which contains it. 

It is advised by some instructors, that, even in commencing 
this study, the natural geography of sJl the great portions of the 
world should be learned, before any attention is paid to the de- 
scription of any particular countries. V^here this method is pre- 
ferred, the necessary questions willl>e found foUowibg the account 
of each quarter of the world. 

It is important, if the pupil has not been familiar with maps, 
that he should be taught their use by the most simple examples. 
A map of his school-room, his play-ground, or his father's re- 
sidence^ should be first drawn for him in a rude way. The limits 
should then be extended to the surrounding houses, ' the town, 
and the neighboaring towns; and the transition will then be 
easy to those of countries and continents. Familiar spots should 
also be drawn for him on different scales^ that he may not be per- 
plexed by the different appearance of a country on different maps 
arising from this cause. 

It is particularly recommended^ that the pupil be e&rly taught 
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the correct pronunciation of names, by reading a portion in the 
accented tables, prefixed to this work, e^ery day. 

The plan of the present work is to embrace every thing as 
much as possible in general descriptions, to be applied to par- 
ticular countries included in them. In order to gain the full ad- 
vantage of the system, it is important often to call up the pupil's 
attention, and refresh his memory by questions referring to these 
descriptions. The following questions furnish an example of this 
mode of examination. Tliey may be used for a general review 
of the book, and made more or less minute, according to the views 
of the instructor, and the capacity of the pupil. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEWING. 

To be answered fir each country. 

In what Zone and in what part of it is — * ? What is 
the general climate of that part of the Earth ? {See description 
qf Zones and Climates.) What is the state of civilization ? {See 
Chart,) Describe this state. {See article Civilization,) Wliat 
is the government? {See Chart,) Describe this government. 
(See article Government^ What is the religion ? {See Chart,) 
Describe this religion } {See article Religion,) 

To which division of — ^^ f does * belong ? What 

is the general climate of these countries, and of the part of 
f in the same latitude ? What are generally their ex- 
ports ? What is the character of the people ? {See description 
of the country, and of that division of America, Europe, 
Asia, or Africa^ to which it belongs,) What is the popu- 
lation, and what proportion does it bear to that of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ? (See Chart.) ^ 

In what region as to climate is it situate ? (See table of 
Climates,) What vegetables may you expect in it ? (See 
Table.) What animals ? What is the state of its manufac- 
tures ? (See article Manufactures.) What can you say of 
its commerce ? (See Commerce,) What is the state of lite- 
rature and education ? ($ee Literature,) 

* Here insert the name of the country, 
f Here insert the name of the quarter of the globe to which 
it belongs. 
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COMPARATIVE TABIiES 

OF RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, CITIES, AND COUNTRIES, 
ACCENTED FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

Tlie following tables have been compiled with gn^t cfoe from 
a comparison of the best authorities. Tlie ^counts of popula- 
tion for Great Britain, France, Prussia, and the United States, 
are talcen from the last census of these countries ; apd for oth^r 
countries, from Hassel, the most diligent and accurate writer qd 
this subject on the continent. 

They are arranged, not for reference, but for study ; to sery^ 
as exercises to the pupil in the manner directed in the questions 
annexed. Those names, which belong to Europe, are in ^omap 
letters; thpse which belong to other parts of the world, in Italics. 
They are also intended to be used as reading tables, and accents 
and rules of pronun^ation ^e added to assist the pupH iq avoid- 
ing common errors* 

Ruies/bf Pronunciation, 
Ou is usually pronounced as oo, as in Amour, Toulouse, 
Rouen, Mourzouk, &c. ; ei and ie as ee, as in Kiel, Kiev, Dnie- 
per, Dniester, Niemen, Liege, Tangier, Drontheim, &c. ; t 
as e, in Trieste, Mobile, Guayaquil, St. Augustine, Porto Rico, 
&c. ; ^ as aw, as in Raleigh, Altamaha, Ottawa, Wabash ; ae 
M4if la H^erlem ; ua as au, Guayaquil, Guatemala, &c. ; eaux 
as 0, in Bourdeaux, &c. ; ch as k, in Munich, Zurich, Bucha- 
rest, Cberson, Mocha, Chiapa, Chimbora:^ > ^ is silent in Bo- 
logna, Cologne, Gagliari ; Schuylkill is pronopnced SchQolkill ; 
Leipsic^ Lipeslc ; Marseilles, Marsails, 
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RUDIMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1 . Geography is a description of tbe Earth and its 
inhabitants. 

2. It has been found by sailing round the Earthy that 
it is a vast globe or ball. 

3. This is also proved bythe appearance of a ship 
coming towards the land. The highest sails are always 
seen before the ship itself, which could not be if the 
Earth were not a globe. 

4. On every side of the Earth we find a multitude of 
stars above us^ most of which are called fixed stars^ 
because they do not perceptibly change their situation 
from age to age. 

5. About 1000 are visible to the eye in a clear night ; 
but by the use of telescopes it has been discovered, that 
there are several millions. 

6. They are at an immense distance from us ; and are 
supposed \)y many to be suns, enlightening other worlds. 

7. Among these stars we find a few, distinguished 
by their steady light, which change their place conti- 
nually, returning at given periods in the same path. 

8. They are hence called planets, or wandering stars ; 
and when examined with telescopes, they are found to 
be globes like our Earth. 
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9. On farther examination it becomes evident, that 
the Earth is also a planet, moving among the fixed stars ; 
and all the planets are found to revolve round the Sun, 
at different distances, forming the solar system. 

10. There are seven primary planets m oar system, 
revolving round the Sun in the following order r as m 
the figure; 1. Mercury; 2. Venus; 3. the Earth; 
4. Mars ; 5. Jupiter ; 6. Saturn ; 7* Herschel, or the 
Georgium Sidus. 

11. The revolution of the Earth round the Sun is called 
the annual or yearly revolution, and causes the changes 
of the seasons. 

12. Its orbit, or path' among the fixed stars, is called 
the Eciiptic. 

13. Beside this revolution, the Earth rotates, or turns 
like a wheel on its own axis, once in 24 hours ; and as 
the Sun enlightens only one half the globe at once, each 
part is altematdy in the light and shade. 

14. This motion causes day and night, and is called 
the diurnal or daily revolution. 

15. Inconsequenceof these motions of the Earth, the 
Sun appears to move round in the Ecliptic every year ; 
and to revolve round Ihc £«rth every day. 

Qjuestions, — ^What is Geography ? What is the .figure of the 
Earth ? How is this proved ? What do we see around the Earth at 
night ? How many fixed stars are there ? What are they supposed 
to he ? What moving stars do we find among them ? What are 
they called, and what are they ? What is the Earth itself? 

How many primary planets are there in our system ? What is 
the revolution of the Karth round the Sun called ? What is the 
name of its orbit ? What other motion has the Earth ? What does 
this cause ? How does the Sun appear to move ? 

Note. — Younger pupils are expected to omit all thai is 
printed in smaller type, as in the opposite page, and allques" 
tions marked (II.) until tkey review ike book. 
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26. THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 




The Sun b an ImmeMe body, a million times larger than th( 
Earth, and 95 miUious of milea from ua. It ia 883,000 mllcii in 
diameter, and tarus on its uwo axis in 2i days. 

JUereuty is a small planet, so near the Sua that it Is sddom 

Femu U a bright planet, nearly as large as the Earth. When 
itrisesashort timebierbretheSun, it is called the Morning Star; 
when i( sets soon after the Snn, the ETenlag Star. 

Hie Earik is nearly 8000 miles in diameter, moving roiiud the 
Snn in one year, or ^65 days 6 hours, at tberateof6S,000 miles 

Man Is a )ilan«t much smaller than the Earth, ota red, fiery 
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Jupiter is nearly l&OO times larger than the Earth, and the 
largest of all the planets. 

Saturn is 1000 times larger than the Earth, and surrounded by a 
broad, fiat ring, which has beeu ascertaiucd in modern times to be 
double. 

Herschel, the most distant of the planets, is 90 time* as large 
as tl^^ Earth, but is seldom seen without a telescope. 

All the planets have motions like those of the Earth, but in 
various times, as exhibited in the following table of their size, 
situation, and motions. 



Dia. 

meter in 

miles. 



Distance 

from the Sun 

in miles. 



Mercury 


3,000 


36 millions 


Venus 


7,600 


68 do. 


Earth 


7,900 


95 do. 


Mars 


4,200 


144 do. 


Jupiter 


89,000 


491 do. 


Saturn 


70,000 


901 do. 


Herschel 


35,000 


1800 do. 



Day, or 

revolution 

on axis. 



hrs* m, 

unknown. 

23 20 

23 56 

24 39 
9 55 

10 16 
unknown. 



Year, or 
revolution 
round Sun. 



8 months. 

7 do. 
12 do. 
23 do. 
12 years. 
29i do. 
83f do. 



Hourly 
motion 
in orbit. 



miles, 
111,000 
81,000 
68,000 
56,000 
30,000 
22,000 
15,000 



There are l^ secondary planets or Moons, revolving rottnd 
these primaries, of which the Earth has 1, Jupiter 4, Saturn 7» 
and Herschel 6. 

^ The Moon is only 2180 miles in diameter. It is 240,000 
miles from the Earth, and revolves round it in 29^ days. 

Four very small planets, called asteroids — Ceres, Pedlas, Juno^ 
and Vest£^*-have been discovered, revolving between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Beside these, more than 400 comets^ or stars with bright 
tr^ns, have been seen revolving round the Sun. 

AU these bodies form the Solar System^ and receive their light 
and heat from the Sun in the centre. 

The comets move irregularly, sometimes coming very near the 
Sun, and then flying off beyond the most distant planet. 

Only a few have been known to return, and at intervals of 75, 
100, or 200 years. , 

Questions (Il.)-^What is the size of the Sun, and its distance 
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from us ? Describe Mercury ; Venus ; the Earth ; Mars ; Jupiter ; 
Saturn ; Herschel. Have all the planets motions like those of the 
Earth ? 

Mention the diameter of the planets in their order as stated in 
the table. What is the distance of each from the Sun ? What is the 
length of the day of each ? What is the length of the year of each ? 
How many miles do they move in an hour ? Which are the two 
largest? Which is next in size? What two are nearly equal? 
Which is the smallest ? Which is nearest the Sun ? Which mnve^ 
most rapidly ? Which has the shortest year ? Which is farthot 
from the Sun ? Which moves slowest ? Which has the longest 
year ? Which has the shortest day ? 

How many Moons are there ? How many asteroids ? How many 
comets ? How do comets move ? Have any returned ? 

EXPLANATIONS, 

Preparatory to the use o/Maps, 

17* The most correct representation of the Earth's 
surface, with the proper distance and size of its parts, is 
an artificial globe, A half globe is called a hemisphere* 

18. A Map is a picture of the surfJEice of the Earth as , 
it would appear to a person at some distance above it./ 

We cannot see more than half the globe or one hemisphere at 
once, and therefore a map of the world must always be drawn in 
two parts, as in the atlas. 

19. A Chart is a representation of the surface of the 
Earthy as if it were spread out on a plane or level, used 
chiefly by mariners. 

20. There are four cardinal points of the compass. 
North, South, East, and West ; marked N. S. E. W. 

East is that part of the heavens in which the Sun 
rises, and West, that part in which it sets. When we 
stand with our right hand to the East, the West is cm 
our left. North before ^s, a^d South behind us. 

21. Oi\ t^ map, or cha^t, the upper part is always 
North, the bottom South, the right hand East, and th« 
left l^ai|d West, as fepfesepted iu the following figure. 
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Points of the Compass. 

22. Between the cardinal points the four chief poinU 
are, North-East, South-East, North- WbbI, South-West. 
These are marked N. E.— S. E.— N. W.— S. W. 

23. The course of a mer u that praut of the compass 
towards which the river runs. The course or direction 
«f one place from another is that point of the compass 
towards which it lies. 

24. The various parts of a country, or portions of the 
Earth, are also named according to the points of the 
compass, the middle being called the interior, as in the 
figure below. 



North-wesU 
ernpart. 


Northern 
part. 


North-east- 
ern part. 


Weatera 

part. 


Interior, or 
Central part. 


Eastern 
part. 


South-west- 

«rn part, 


Southern 

part. 


South-east- 
em part. 



Parts of a Counlri/, 
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Questums, — ^What is the most cerrect representation of the 
Earth ? What is a map ? What is a chart ? What are the four 
t:ardinal points ? Which point of the compass is East ? How do 
you find the rest after knowing thb ? Where are these points oo 
maps and charts ? What points are there hetween the four prin- 
cipal points ? What is the course of a river ? What is the direction 
of one place from another ? How are the different parts of a 
country sometimes named ? 

Injinding the points of the compass on the map, the pupil 
must always remember, thaty as the map is a picture of a globe, 
the lines drawn North and South, and East and West, are not 
generally straight, but curved to represent circles i he must 
therefore trace the points of the compass according to these 
lines. 

Thus on a map of the world, the Azores are South jrom 
Iceland, though they appear to he South-east ; and Newfiund^ 
land is South-west, tlumgh it appears to be South, So Iceland 
4s West from Norway, though tt seems to be North-west* 

Que^/toTur.— What land is East of Greenland ? What island is 
South of Iceland ? What laud is East of Iceland ? What West of 
the Azores ? What is South-west of these islands ? In what di- 
rection is Spitzbergen from Greenland? Greenland from Spitz- 
bergen? The West Indies from the Azores ? What places do you 
find South of Spitzbergen , down to the South pole ? In what di- 
{■ection is Kamschatka from Iceland ? Iceland fi'om Kamschatka ? 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OP THB EARTH, 

With Questions on the map of the world* 

26. The general fonn of the Earth is that of a globe> 
flattened at the poles ; but the sttr£eu% of its solid body 
is irregular. In some parts it is hoUowed into deep 
cavities^ which are fillea with the waters of the sea; in 
•others, it rises above the level of the water^ and forms 
iandj the surface of which is diversified by mountains 
:and valleys. 

The greatest elevation of mountains above the level of the 
ocean does not exceed five miles, or about a sixteen -hundredth 
part of the whole diameter of the Earth ; and we have no reason 
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to suppose that the depth of the valleys filled by the sea is greater. 
All these elevatioDS and depressions therefore, although they ap- 
pear vast to us, are too small in proportion to the diameter of the 
£arth to alter its general form. 

26. When we look upon a globe, or a map of the 
worlds we see that the greater part of the Earth is co- 
vered by a vast collection of water. It occupies one 
half of the northern hemisphere, and nine tenths of the 
southern, or two thirds of the surface of the globe. 

27. The whole body of the water is called the ocean 
or sea ; but for the sake of convenient reference, it is 
divided upon maps into various parts, which are called 
oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, &c., according to their extent 
and situation. All these are only branches or divisions 
of the sea. 

There are ^ve principal divisions of the water called 
oceans. — The Northern or Arctic, the Southern or Ant- 
arctic, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian. 

28. In the midst of the waters which surround the 
globe are two large portions of land, not divided by 
water^ which are called continents, lliey are called the 
Eastern and Western continents^ because one is East, the 
other West, of the meridian line passing through Ferro, 
from which geographers formerly reckoned the longitude. 

29. The smaller portions of land surrounded by water 
are called islands. 

The continents are really vast islands, and it has been made a 
question among geographers whether New Holland should not be 
called a continent. In this work it is classed among islands. 

30. The land on the globe is also divided by geogra- 
phers into four smaller portions, called quarters — ^Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, on the Eastern continent ; and 
America on the Western, including North and South 
America. 

To these may be added the islands of the Pacific 
0(%an, divided into Australia and Polynesia. 
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31. The quarters of the globe are divided into smaller 
portions^ called countries, each of which nsually contains 
men of one nation, speaking the same language. 

Countries are divided into states or provinces, con* 
t>aining cities, towns, and villages. An empire is com- 
posed of many countries united under one government. 

Questions. — What is the general foim of the Earth, and what 
is its surface ? How much of the Earth's surface is covered with 
water ? How are the waters divided ? What are the five principal 
divisions ? What large portions of land do we find on the globe ? 
What are they called ? What are islands ? How is the Eastern 
continent bounded, or what ocean is on the N., and what on the 
E., S., and W. ? {See the map of the world for these questions 
and others.^ How is the Western continent bounded ? What 
other divisions of the land are there ? What ocean must we cross in 
going from Europe to America ? What one in going from Asia to 
America ? 

In what direction is Europe from America? In what direction 
from Europe are Asia and Africa ? How is North America bounded t 
South America? Europe? Asia? Africa? Where are, Australia 
and Polynesia ? How are these great portions of the globe divided ? 
How are countries divided ? What is an empire ? 

What very large island lies S. E. from Asia ? What others near 
it ? What one E. of Africa ? What islands W. of Europe ? What 
between North and South America ? What are some of those in 
the Pacific Ocean ? What is the largest island on the globe ? 

32. THE OCEAN. 

a. The ocean or sea is in fact one immense body of salt water 
encompassing the Earth on every side, but it is convenient to give 
various names to different parts for the salce of description. 

b. The Northern Ocean is enclosed between the northern ex- 
tremities of the two continents. It is connected with the Pacific 
Ocean by Bhering's Straits, about 48 miles in width ; and with 
the Atlantic, by the sea or passage which separates Norway from 
Greenland. This ocean has usually been considered as extending 
about 3000 miles from Bhering*s Straits to the Atlantic, and is 
supposed to be chiefly covered with ice. But even the coasts of 
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Asia have been but partially explored, and we know little of the 
quantity of laud it contains. 

The extent of Greenland is unknown ; and the recent discove- 
ries of the British expedition, under the command of Captain 
Parry, render it probable, that there is a considerable tract of land 
East of this, which is not connected with North America. 

c. The Southern Ocean lies arouud the South pole, extending to 
Cape Horn and theCape of Good Hope. It forms an immense circu- 
lar zone of water, embracing a mass of perpetual ice, amid which 
only a few bleak and desolate islands or headlands have been seen. 

d. The Pacific Ocean lies ou the West of America. It extends 
from BheriDg\s Straits about 8000 miles to tlie limits of the 
Southern Ocean ; and ffom America to Asia about 11, 000 miles, 
or uearly half round the globe. It contains numerous clusters of 
Islands, lying chiefly within the tropics. 

e. The Indian Ocean is a branch of the Southern, extending 
into the Eastern Continent between Africa and New Holland. 
Its extent from East to West is from 3000 to 6000 miles ; and 
from North to South, about 4000 miles. Between this Ocean and 
the Pacific are the Asiatic islands, aud those which compose 
Australia. The whole of these are sometimes considered as be- 
longing to one sea, termed the Indian Archipelago, 

f. The Atlantic OceaUy lying on the West of Europe and Africa^ 
is from «K)00 to 4000 miles in breadth, between America and 
Europe ; and 7000 in length from the Northern to the Southern 
Ocean. Between Norway and Greenland the breadth is not more 
than 700 miles ; between the capes of Africa and South America, 
it is about 1500. 

g. At flrst view, these immense oceans appear to be useless 
wastes ; but on farther examination, we find they serve many 
important purposes. 

A. Oceans are the habitation of innumerable fish, which fur- 
nish food to a large part of mankind. 

s. The waters of the oceau purify the air by their incessant 
motion ; and the vapours which rise from them fall in rain aud 
SHOW, to water the Earth. 

k. They are always uearly of the same temperature ; and the 
winds which blow from them cool the Earth in summer, aud 
warm it in winter. 

/. They ai*e perpetually ciiculatiug in currents, which carry the 
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warm water of hot countries to colder ones, and bring back cold 
water to cool the warmer regions. 

m. 'Ilie oct'an also serves as the highway from one part of the 
globe to another ; and maizes it easy to obtain, by commerce, the. 
Taluable prodactions of all climates, and the useful knowledge of 
all nation!*. 

Questions (TI.) — ^Is there more than one ocean ? Describe the 
Northern Oiean. The Southern. The Pacific. The Indian. 
The Atlantic. 

Does the ocean appear to be useful ? How are oceans useful 
io fnmishiug us food? What effect have they on the air, and 
what benefit do we receive from their vapours ? What effect have 
they on the temperature of the Earth ? What currents have they ? 
Are they of any use in commerce ? 

// will be tuefid io consider each of the oceans separately, 
and examine the branches and subdivisions which extend into 
the land around it. TTius it will be seen on examining the 
maps of the world, Europe, and Africa, that the Atlanlic 
Ocean extends into the Eastern Continent, forming the Gulf 
of Guinea, the Bay of Biscay, and the Mediterranean, Irish, 
North and Baltic Seas, These seas are connected with the 
ocean by straits and channels; and each spreads into other 
smaller branches, forming gulfs, bays, and harbours'. The 
following questions, with the aid of the maps, vnll show their 
connexions, and give more distinct and permanent ideas than 
a description. 

• Qjuestions on the map (II.)—- Describe the situation of each of 
the (treat branches of the Atlantic on the Eastern Continent. 
(^See the maps.) Mention the passages leading to each. What 
branches has the Baltic Sea ? The North Sea ? Tlie Irish Sea ? 
What are the branches of the Mediterranean on the northern 
coast ? What is the principal branch on the southern coast ? ( The 
eastern part of the Mediterranean is often called the Levant.) 

Describe the principal branches of the Atlantic in the northern 
part of North America (^See map of North America.) The two 
between North and Sonth America. What are the passages lead- 
ing to each ? Mention the chief branches of Baffin's Bay. Of 
Hudson's Bay. Of the Gulf of Mexico. Of the Caribbean Sea. 

What are the principal branches of the Atlantic, on the eastern 
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coast of the United States ? What are its principal branches on 
the coast of South America ? (^8ee map of South Americeuy 

What straits connect the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific ? 
What branches of the Pacific are on the westeiu -coast of South 
America ? What bays, sounds, and gulfs on the western coast of 
North America? 

What great branches* of the Pacific on the eastern coast of Asia ? 
(^See map of Asixi.) 

What gulfs in the Chinese Sea ? What passages connect the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans ? What gulf penetrates the northern 
coast of New Holland ? What are the two great branches of the 
Indian Ocean extending into Asia ? What branches are on the coast 
of Africa ? What of the Arabian Sea ? 

33. THE LAND. 

a. The greater part of the land upon the globe lies in the 
Northern hemisphere; and the southern presents little beside 
islands, to interrupt the continuity of the water. 

b* 'Fhere is little appearance of regularity in the situation and 
an'angement of the land upon the globe. In some parts, the 
land extends into the sea, forming jETent/i^t^/ia^, capes^ and pro^ 
moniories; in others, it is indented and divided by the sea^y 
^ulfit, haiySy and other benches of the ocean. Its outline is thus 
rendered rery irregular. The situation and size of its mountains, 
vaUeySt plains^ and rivers is marked with similar irregularity. 

c. The continents are singularly different in their outlines. 
The coasts of Europe and Asia are equally indented with bays, 
gulfs, and seas. Africa is nearly destitute of these inlets. On 
the WcHtem Continent the eastern coast only is much indented 
with bays, and the western coast has no inlet of importance ex- 
cept the Gulf of California. 

d. In examining the map, it will be seen that the Eastern 
Continent has two principal projections on the West ^-Europe 
and Africa. They are almost separated from the centre of the 
continent by seas and rivers. South America may be considered 
as the principal projection of the Western Continent, of which 
North America seems to form the main body. Each of these 
divisions has its own projections and peninsulas, in various di- 
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rections. The situatioo of Africa aod South America, and their 
connexion with the luaiu laud, form oue point of resemblance 
between the two continents. 

e. The only example of uniformity in the outlines of the con- 
tinents, is in the direction of their peninsulas. With the excep- 
tion of Yucatan in Mexico, and Jutland, or Denmark, in Europe, 
all the principal peninsulas of both continents extend towards 
the South. 

South America, California, Florida, Sweden and Norway 
(which formed the ancient Scandinavia), Spain, Italy, Tnrkey, 
Africa, Arabia, Htndoostan, Farther India, Corea, and Kam- 
schatka, are all examples of this foct. 

f. Both continents terminate in bold and lofty promontories, at 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Oood Hope, on the South. 

g. The direction of the two continents is entirely different. 
The Eastern Continent extends principally from East to West ; the 
Western, from North to South. 

k. The greatest length of the Eastern Continent in a strsdght 
line is about 9000 miles, from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
north-eastern part of Siberia. The greatest length of the Western 
Continent, is about 7000 miles, from Bhering's Straits to the 
mouth of the river La Plata. 

Questions (II.) — ^Which hemiqthere contains most land ? Is 
there any regularity in the appearance of the land ? Describe the 
outHnes of the continents. What are the principal projections of 
the two continents ? What example of unifoimity is there ? How do 
the continents terminate on the South ? What is their direction ? 
What is the length of each ? 

DIVISIONS OP OCEANS AND CONTINENTS. 

34. When a part of the ocean is almost surrounded 
byiand^ it is called a sea. A salt lake is also called a 
sea, as the Caspian Sea, and Sea of Aral in Asia. 

Quegtions on the nutp.-^Whai seas are there S. of Europe ? 
What are there E. of Asia ? What sea between Asia and Africa ? 
Where is the North Sea ? What sea is N. of South America ? 
What lakes are called seas, and where are they ? 

35. The narrow passage of water into a sea^ or be- 
tween two portions of land^ is called a strait. 
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A wider passage is called a channel. 

A sound is a channel or strait which mar be sounded, 
or the depth of which may be measured with a line. 

Qjuestiofu on the map. — ^What are the straits of tbe Mediterra- 
nean and Red Seas ? What straits connect the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans ? What straits are south of South America ? What is a 
channel ? What channel is between Africa and Madagascar ? What 
is a sound ? 

36. A part of the ocean running up into the land 
with a broad opening is called a guff'm bay. 

A harbour is a small bay where sliips may anchor. 

A road is a part of the sea near a coast, where ships 
may ride or lie at anchor. 

Quegtions on the map, — What golf is S. of North America ? 
What W. of Africa ? What bay S. of Asia ? What is a harbour ? 
A road? 

37- That 'part of the land which lies next to the sea 
is called a shore or coast. 

Questions on the map. — What countries are on the western 
coast of Africa ? What on the eastern coast of North America ? 
What on the western ? 

38. A point of land on the coast projecting into the sea 
is called a cape. A high cape is also called ^promontory. 

Questions on the map. — ^What is tbe southern cape of Ame- 
rica ? What is that of Africa ? What of Hindoostan ? What b 
tiie most western cape of Africa ? The most eastern of South 
America ? What is the northern cape of Europe ? Of North 
America ? The southern of Greenland ? What is a promontory ? 

39. A portion of land which runs out into the sea, 
joined to the continent only by a narrow strip or. neck 
of land, is called a peninsula. 

South America and Africa are the largest peninsulas. 

Questions on the mop.^— What peninsulas in Asia ? What in 
Europe ? 

40. The neck of land which joins a peninsula to the 
main land is called an isthmus. 

Questions on the mop.— What isthmus joins South America 
to North America ? What one jcmis Africa to Asia? 
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DESERTS. 

41. . Deserts are immense tracts of land, usually lerel^ 
in. which scarcely any water is found, and few plants 
grow^ 

42. The most remarkable desert known is the Sahara 
of Africa, a vast plain of burning sand, 2000 or 3000 
miles long, with fertile spots, called oases, scattered here 
and there in it, like islands in the ocean. 

QjuesHons* — What are deserts ? Which is the most remarlcable ? 

43. 

a. Many districts of Africa, Arabia, and Persia are covered, 
with similar deserts, amoug which the Arabian Desert, or The 
Wilderness, in which the Israelites wandered, is the most cele- 
brated. 

b. The Desert of Ck>bi or Shamo in Asia is a lofty, cold region, 
IdUO miles long. 

c. A large part of Siberia and the northern parts pf North 
America are made almost deserts by perpetual frost. 

d. Sometimes immense pluns are found covered With grass, 
— ^Id Ada called steppes y in South America, pampas , and in the 
UnHed States, prairies. 

Questions (II.) — In what other countries are there deserts ? 
Describe that of Gobi ? What is the state of Siberia and parts of 
North America ? What plains are sometimes found ? 

MOUNTAINS. 

44. Mountains are vast prominences on the surface 
of the Earth. Some which send forth fire and smoke 
from their tops are called volcanoes, 

46. The tops of the loftiest mountains are about five 
miles above the level of the sea. 

They appear vast to us ; but they are no more when 
compared to the Earth,.than the roughness on the rind 
of an orange. 

46. Mountains sometimes occur single, but generally 
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united, forming chains or ridges, of various lengths and 
heights. 

Questions.'^'Whit are mouotains ? How high are the loftiest 
mount^ns ? What is the diameter of the Earth ? (^See Astronomy,) 
How do these mouutains compare with the Earth ? Are moun- 
tains generally found single ? What are the principal diains of 
mountains in Europe? (^See map of the world.') What in 
Asia and Africa ? What in America ? 

47. 

a. Mountains may be arranged in 12 classes according to their 
height. 

Let the pupil here examine the view of mountains in the^ 
frontispiece f and learn the classes from it, 

b. The loftiest mountains yet discovered are the Himmaleh,. 
or Himlaya Mountains, nortli of Hindoostan, in A«da. 

c. The Andes of South America are the grandest chain of 
mountains on the globe, extending about 4000 miles, with nu- 
merous peaks four miles high. The most celebrated peak U 
Obimborazo, and the loftiest volcano is Cotopaxi. 

d. The Himmaleh Mountains and the Andes are soloftf^ tbat^ 
although they are situated in yery hot coantries, the tops sa» 
covered with perpetual snow. . ^.j^*f'\'' 

In ascending these mountains, you will find every climate. TI16 
foot is burning with heat, the middle is temperate aiui dellgbtfuly 
and the top always frozen. 

e. ITie Cordillera of Mexico is next in height, containing^ 
several peaks about 3i miles high, of which the most remarkable 
is the volcano of Popocatapetl. 

lliese with the Rocky Mountains, which are not so high, seem 
to be a continuation of the Andes, and make the whole American 
chain 1 1,000 or 12,000 miles long. 

f. The next chain of mountains in height is that of the Alps 
in Europe, some of the peaks of which, as Mont filanc, ai*e three 
miles high. (^See map of Europe.) 

g. At this height perpetual snow is usually found in the 
warmest parts of the Earth ; but the height of the line of per- 
petual snow gradually decreases as it approaches either pole. 

h. The Peak of Teueriffe, on one of the islands of Africa, ia 
an example of the fifth class.. 
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i. Mount Etna in Sicily, the Altaian chain in Asia, and the 
Pyrenees of Spjdn,are of the sixth class, corresponding in height 
to the city of Quito in South America. 

J, In the seventh class are the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire in North America, which are nearly of the same height 
with the city of Mexico and the plidn around it. 

k. Mount Hccla in Iceland, and Ben Nevis in Scotland are of 
the eighth class. 

/. Mount Vesuvius in Italy, of the ninth class, is nearly of the 
same height with Snowdon in Wales. 

m^ The Cheviot Hills of England are of the tenth class. The 
Allegany Mountains of the United States are geiieially of the 
same class, though in some parts nearly a mile high. 

n. The Rocl^ of Gibraltar is an exanple of the eleventh class, 
and Saddlebaclc in Cumberland of the twelfth. 

o. Mountsuns are very useful in supplying springs and streams, * 
from the snow and vapours which collect on them at all seasons. 

p. They serve also to moderate the heat, so that without them 
mauy parts of the Earth would become barren, lilce the deserts of 
Africa. 

In describing a mountainy mention where it isy tell its doss, 
4Md height; and if a chain of mountains, mention its course 
caidlef^h. 

g. The following table shows the length of the principal chains 
of mountains, according to the best accounts. 

Miles. Miles. 

The Andes 4500 Dofrafield Mts. / ^qq^ 

Mexican and RoclcyMts. 7000 Olonetz Mts. ) 

WholeAmerican Chun 11,500 Allegany Mts. 900 

Alt^anMts. 5000 The Alps ^ 600 

Mts. of the Moon The Apennines 5 to 700 

probably 2000 Carpathian Mts. 500 

Ural Mts. ) i f^g^ Green Mts. 350 

Jit. Atlas r^^ The Pyrenees 200 

Qutstions (il.)-^WhB.t are the loftiest mountains yet discovered, 
or those of the 1st c]a<<s ? How high are they ? What are the 
Dext, or those of the 2nd clas^ ? How high are the^e mountains ? 
' What is the principal peak ? How are the tops of these mountains 
covered ? What difference of temperature is pei'ccived in ascend- 
ing thtMu ? Wliat mountains are of the 3d class, and what is their 
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height ? What chain do they seem to belong to ? What mountains 
are of the 4th class, and how high ? At what height is perpetual 
snow found ? 

What is an example of the 5th class, and what is the height ? 
What of the 6th ? What of the 7th ? What mountains of the 
8th, 9th, and 10th classes, and of what height ? What of th» 
11th and 12th? Of what important use are mountains? What 
other use ? How do you describe a mountain ? What is the length 
of the principal chains of mountains in the world ? What moun- 
tain are you acquainted with, and what is its height and claHs* f 
Is any mountain mentioned of the same height ? How much 
higher are the Andes ? 

VOLCANOES. 

48. Volcanoes are burning mountains, with an open- 
ing called a crater, from wliich fire or smoke continually 
rises. 

49. During the eruptions of volcanoes^ they throw 

out melted stones or lava, which flows in a terrible 

stream of fire, destro3ring every thing in its way. 

Questioiut.'^Whsd. are volcanoes ? What takes place durhig 
the eruptions of volcanoes ? 

50. 

a. Sometimes villages and whole cities have been buried in the 
ashes and la\'a thrown out from volcanoes, as Herculaheum and 
Pompeii, near Vesuvius. 

ifr. The oldest volcanoes known are Vesuvius in Italy, and 
i£tua in Sicily. (See map of Europe,^ 

c. There is a volcano in the Lipari Islands, called StromboU, 
which blazes continually, and gives light to mariners at night. 

d. Among the Andes there are many volcanoes, and the lof- 
tiest in the world are those of Cotopaxi and Popocatapetl^ in 
America, which rise three miles and a half above the 1^'el of the 
sea. 

* The instructor should direct the pupil in his answeitt, in this 
instance, and other similar ones hereafter, and extend the questions 
as circumstances require. 
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• -e.-Tbe peak of Taierifie, and some mottnt^s among the 
Andes, which were once w>lcanoes, have ceased to burn. 
^ It is estimated that there are 2(M) volcanoes in the world ; 
^ ^ which 13 are in Europe, 66 in Asia, and 118 in America, in- 
1^ clading the islands of each quarter. 

R. ; ^m Eartiiqualies are sudden motions in some part of the Earth, 
^' ."Mich often overthrow houses and cities, and sometimes cause 

» * ihe ground to open and swallow them up. 
i*^^ h. Volcanoes are useful in giving vent to the internal fires of 
I -^ the Earth, which might otherwise cause such earthquakes as to 
^ destroy whole countriei*. 

Questions (II.) — What dreadful effects have sometimes been 

;, '•^rodnced by the ashes and lava of volcanoes ? What are the oldest 

fokranoes known ? What remarkable one is there in the Lipari 

^lalands ? What other volcanoes can you mention, and what are 

|f>i.Clie loftiest in the world ? Are there any volcanoes which have 

\ ceased to burn ? How many volcanoes are there in the world ? 

>'^ J^hat are earthquakes ? Of what use are volcanoes ? 
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RIVERS. 



61. The vapours which rise from the ocean and the 
Ittid, fain, again in dew^ rain, and snow, producing' 
iprings and smaU streams. 
fj ^'- .52. Many small streams running from the mountains 
^ tr li^ lands unite to form large streams or rivers, which 
'ftoaj hack the water to the sea, and thus keep it in 
pflvpetual circulation. 

^; o3. The place from which a river runs is called its 
'ce; the place where it empties itself is called its 
ifimth; the small streams whicm run into it are called 
ihes. 

Rivers, and their branches, are represented on a 

by small black lines, smallest at the source. 

Rivers usually overflow their banks during the 

of heavy rain, making the land near them very 

Some countries, like Egjrpt, which have no 

are watered only by their rivers. 
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56. Rivers are also useful in furnishing an abundance \ 
of fresh water, and in forming a highway to the ocean. \ 

Questions, — What becomes of the vapours from the ocean ? 
What do the small streams form .> What are the source, mouth, 
and brauches of a river ? How are rivers represented on maps Y 
What are the chief rivers of Europe ? (^See map of the world,") 
What are those of Asia? What of Africa? What of North 
America? What of South America? How do rivers fertilize thc^ 
earth ? How are they useful otherwise ? » 

57. 

a. The numerous rivers of the Earth may be divided into classes, ' '^ 
according to their length. 

b* 1st Class. The Amazon, of South America, is the first river 
in the world, considering its length and great size. It is more J 
thau 4,(H)U miles long, 180 miles wide at its mouth, and is ii»«- ^ 
vigable 3,000 miles for large ships. ' jj 

c. The Mississippi, of the United States, is an example of tte •-) 
first cla»s of rivers, but is only navigable 900 miles for :<hips. 

d, 2d Class. The Nile of Africa, and the Volga of Europe, are 
from 2,000 to 3,000 miles long, and are examples of the second 
class. 

«. The La Plata, of Paraguay, is of this class. It is 150 mlkii^^ . 
broad at its mouth, and is navii^ble 1 ,000 miles for ships. 'j 

f. 3d Class. The Orinoco, of South America, is the largest oT jl 
the third class. It is 30 miles wide at its mouth, and Is navigable ^ 
700 miles. The Danube is an example in Europe. 

g. In the following table will be found the length of 
of rivers, with examples. 

Class. Length, Examples. 

I. 3000 to 4000 miles. Amazon, (S. A.) 

II. 2000 to 30(K) NUe, (Africa.) 

ni. 1500 to 2000 Danube. 

IV. 1000 /o 1500 Dnieper. 

V. 800 to 1000 Tigris, (Asia.) 

VI. 600^0 800 Rhine. 

VII. 500 to 600 Elbe, 

VIII. 400 to 500 Tagus. 

IX. 300 to 400 Garonne« 
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X 200^D 30U Seine. 

XI. lUO^o ^00 Thames. 

Xlf. below 100 Memy. 

In describing a river, tell inhere it ritei — what cnurie it 
TWM — and throagh what country — where it emjitiei iiielf- — 
tad tohal is itt elms and lize. 

Todeicribe the Nile. Jbr example; say. The Nile rUes in 

He Jfofinfaiiu of the moon, runs north through Abt/ssinia, 

Nvbiaiand Egypt, and empties itself into the Medilerraneatt- 

mSea. It u of the second class, from SOOO fu 3000 viiles long. 

f (See map of Africa. J T/ien describe the branches on each 

^ tide, begiraiijig at the rtumth. 

Questions (II.}— Hon- may rivers be disideii? Wliat ia tlie 
lArgesC river in the irorid ? What ia its Icngtti, and liow far is it 
nayigable? What oilier esamiile of the Ist class? What is said 
of [he La Plata? Wbat is the larsestriverof ihe3d elnsi? What 
19 the length of thiscloaB? Give (he leuglh and au esaniplu of the 
^th claw; of the 5tb, Gth, 7th, 8ih, 9lfa, lOtb, 11th, IZtfa. 
Huw do jtra describe a rlTcr ? Uotr do jon describe the Nile ? 
'Hie .Amazon? Describe the GIhe Id Europe; the Ebro; ths 
iUione. What river are yoa arquaiiited vrith, aod wliat ii its 
iength and clajs? 

FAIAS, pR CATARACTS AND SAPI|i|W^. 

58. The navigation of rivers i^ often interrupted by 
— '"' ' ^~"r, wbjdt-'nre Eometilnes tnttrkatJe for 

ju^ara are considered the grandest 
_'"are one htiadred and fifty feet liigh, 
» qnarters of a mile acroeii. 
ilieslums. — How is ihe navigation ur rivers Inteiininedi 
■e proliably the uiost rf-iarkable falls in the wurld I 
60. 
s of the Nile in Nubia, atid of the Ithiue in 
Switzerland, are sl^o very grand. 

b. 'Hie lUver Fnnia, near Santa Fe de B<%ola in South Ame- 
rica, falls six hundred feet into a dreadful chasm ; but (he Htream 
li small. 

c. There are many inlcrestiug falls in the rivers of Great 
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Britain, of which the most celebrated are those of Fyers, and o 
the River Clyde in Scotland. 

Qfiestions (II.) — ^Are there any cataracts in the Nile and the 
Rhine ? What can you say of the falls of the Funza ? What of the 
falls in Great Britain ? 

LAKES. 

61. Lakes are large bodies of water surrounded by: 
land. 

62. The largest £resh-water lakes in the world are*^ 
found in North America. Lake Superior^ the lai^est of 
these^ is 400 miles long and 60 broad. 

Questions, — What are lakes ? Where are the largest in the 
world ? Which is the largest of these ? 

63. 

a. The other large lakes of North America are from 200 to 
300 miles long, and 50 or 60 broad. 

b* The Lnkes of Onega and Ladogat ^hc largest In Europe, ore. 
only 150 miles long, and from 30 to 75 broad. 

c. Lakes Wenner and Wetter, in Sweden, are only JO or 80 
miles long. They are about as large as the Lake of the Woods 
in North America. The Lakes of Constance and Geneva, in 
Switzerland, are about 40 miles long. 

<f. Rivers sometimes pass through lakes, as the lUiine through 
Lake Constance, and the Rhone through the Lake of Geneva. 

€, The Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 650 miles long and 260 
broad, which receives many large rivers, but has no outlet. Tlie 
Sea of Aral, and Lake Baikal in Asia, are about the size of the 
large American lakes. (^8ee map ofAsiaJ) 

f. The lakes of the British Isles are comparatively small, bnt^^ 
remarkable for tbeir beaaty. The most celebrated are the lake»'i 
of Oumiierland in isugiand. of Killaruey in Ireland^ and Loch 
Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch Katrin, tioch Fine, and Loch NeM I« 
Scotland. 

(iuestions {\\) , — What is the size of the largest lakes of Ame- 
rica ? Of Europe ? What is the size of lakes Wenner and Wetter ? 
What of the lakes of Constance and Geneva ? Do rivers ever run 
through lakes? How large is the Caspian Sea? What is the size 
of the Aral and the Baikal ? What can you say of the lakes of the. 
British Isles ? 
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CLASSIFICATION OP CITIES. 

64. The numerous cities and principal towns found 
upon the globe may be divided into 12 classes^ according 
to theirpopulation. 

65. Those of the first six classes contain 100^000 
people or upwards. 

TO. Those of the last six classes contain less than 
100,000. 

67* Towns which contain more than 5,000 people are 
called large towns; those which contain less than 5,000> 
stnalf towns*. 

Questions. — How may cities be divided ? What is the popu- 
lation of the first six classes ? What of the last six ? What is the 
population of large and small towns ? 

68. 

a. Those cities which contain a million of inhabitants, or more, 
may be ranked in the first class. 

The chief cities of this class are Pekin and Nankin in China, 
which are siud to contain two or three millions. 

London U the only city of this class, .beside those of China 
and Japan, containing as many people as the kingdom of Saxony. 

b. Paris^ Constantinople, and Calcutta are the chief cities of 
the second clasfi, contidning 500,000 or 600,000 inhabitants, a 
population nearly as great as that of Wales. 

e. Naples and Petersburgh are examples of the third class, 
contaSning about 300,000 inhabitants each, or as many as the 
eounty of Surrey. 

d* Vienna is of the fourth class, containing as many people as 
the county of Sussex. 

* In the maps belonging to this work, cities, rivers, and moun- 
tains are numbered according to their classes, and from these 
nvmbers their comparative size may be learned. Cities, or prin- 
cipal towns, are represented by a circle containing a figure to 
denote their cla.«s. Large towns and small towns are indicated 
by small circles, as explained on the map. A square denotes a 
capital city, or seat of government. An asterisk (•) connected 
with a town denotes, that it contains a college or university. A 
cnrook (^) denotes the see of a bishop. 
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e, Berlin is of the fifth class, containiug more thau 150,000 
people. 

/*. In the following table will be found the population of each t> 
clads of cities, with examples. The same classes are used for ' 
the population of islands also. 

Class, Papulation, Example, 

I. \fi{)fyfibX^ and above y London. ■ 

TL 500,000/0 1,000,000 Paris. 

II r. 300,000 to 500,000 Naples. 

IV. 200,000 to 300,000 Vienna. 

V. 150,000 to 200,000 Madrid. 

Vr. 100,000 to 150,000 Edinburgh. 

VII. 70,000 to 100,000 Bourdeaux. 

Vin. 50,000 to 70,000 Ghent. ,^ 

IX. 40,000 to 50,000 Norwich. 

X. 30,000 to 40,000 Aberdeen. 

XI. 20,000 to 30,000 Chester. 

XIT. 10,000 to 20,000 Canterbury. 

Large Towns. 5,000 to 10,000 Stafford. ^ 

Small Towns. under 5,000 Devizes. 

In describing a city, tell in what country it is — on whiff ■■ 
sea, lake, or river, or whether it is inland — whai is its class, v 
and what its comparative population, as mentioned in tht } 
table, 4 

Questions (II.)—- What is the population of the 1st class of ^ 
cities ? What are the chief cities in this class ? What can you 
say of London ? What are the chief cities of the 2d class, and ^\ 
their population ? What account can you give of the 3d class ? . 
of the 4th ? of the 5th ? of the 6th and 7th ? What is the popu*. j^ 
lation of large and small towns ? Repeat the population of each ^ 
class, with an example from the table. What is the population ^ 
of the place in which you live, and what is its class ? 

. i 

CIRCLES AND LATITUDES. . s 

69. The axis of the Earth is the line on which we .. 
imagine the Earth to turn. 

70. The ends of the axis are called the North and "■ 
South Poles, (They are shown in thejigure, page 31j» ^ 
at N. and S,) \ 
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71- At equal distances from the two poles^ a great 
circle is supposed to be drawn, {at E. tn the Jigure, 
fage 31), which is called the Equator, 

72. It divides the Earth into two equal hemispheres, 
or half globes : the Northern Hemisphere, in which we 
live, and the Southern. (See this circle, and others 
mentioned hereafter, represented on the map of the 
world,) 

73* The Northern Hemisphere is represented by 
those parts of the map above the Equator, and the 
Southern by those parts below it. 

74. Latitude is distance from the Equator, and is 
called North latitude or South latitude, according as it is 
North or South of this circle. 

75. The circles which are drawn from East to West 
round the globe, and represented by lines across the 
map, are cm&di parallels of latitude, (See map of the 
world.) 

76. The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of 
the map, or North and South, are called meridians, 

77* These lines are curved on maps, because they 
represent circles on the Earth. 

78. Every circle is divided into 360 degrees j (marked ^) 
-—every degree into 60 geographical miles, or minutes, 
(marked ') — and every minute into 60 seconds, 
(marked"). 

79. A degree on a great circlcy such as the Equator or 
a meridian, which divides the Earth into two equal' 
parts, is about 69 English miles. 

80. Latitude is measured on the meridians in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, and marked on the sides of the map. 

81. At the Equator the latitude is nothing; at the 
pcdea it is 90 degrees. It can never be more than 90. 

Questions. — What is the axis of the Earth? What are the 
poli*8 ? What circle is drawn between them ? How does it divide 
the Earth ? Over what countries and places does the Equator pass ? 
How do you find the liemisphcres on the map ? 
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What i« latitude? What are parallels of latitude? What are 
meridians ? Why are these lines curved ? How are great circles 
divided ? How many common miles f.o a degree ? How is latitude 
measured and marked ? What is the latitude at the Equator aud 
at the poles ? 

PROBLEM. 

To find the latitude of a place. 

82. Trace a line from the place of which the latitude 
is required to one side of the map, following the course 
t)f the parallels of latitude ; the latitude will then be 
found marked in degrees. 

The pupil must be careful to follow the curve of the parol' 
leU of latitude, as directed, p. 7, or he will often mistake. 
77iu^ the latitude of Newfouiidland would seem, to be but 40°, 
while it is 50^, arid thai of Greenland but &0^, although it is 
60°. 

Questions. — How do you find latitudes ? What is the latitude 
of Newfoundland ? Of Cuba? Of Cape Horn? Of Great Britain ? 
Of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

' The teacher may increase the number of examples, ds he 
finds necessary to make the subject understood. 

ZONES AND CLIMATES. 

THE TROPICS AND TORRID ZONE. 

83* The Sun is never vertical {or immediately over 
the head) to any places which are more than 23^ 28' 
North or South of the Equator. 

84. Two circles are therefore drawn at this distance 
on each side of the Equator, called tropics; the northern, 
the Tropic of Cancer, and the southern, the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

o5. The Sun is vertical to every place between the 
tropics twice every year, so that this part of the Ei^h is 
most exposed to its heat. , Hence this zone or belt is the 
hottest part of the Earth, and is called the burning or 
Torrid Zone. 
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86. The Torrid Zone> generally^ h»8 only two sea- 
sons ; the wet in winter^ when the rains are constant^ 
and the dry in summer^ when rain is unknown. Some 
parts^ however, have two of each in a year. 

87« During some parts of the year, the climate is the 
most delightM on Earth ; at other seasons the heat is 
distressing, and water often scarce. 

88. The Torrid Zone is also suhject to the most vio« 
lent diseases; and to storms and hurricanes, which 
destroy almost every thing within their reach. 

89. This region produces the finest fruits, the most 
beautiful vegetables, and the largest and loftiest trees 
covered with perpetual verdure. 

90. Its most remarkable productions are spices, gums, 
and aromatic plants, with coffee, tea, the sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit, &c. 

91. In this zone are also found the largest and most 
beautiful, as well as the fiercest and most dangerous 
animals : the elephant, the lion, the tiger, the bird of 
Paradise, and the largest and most venomous serpents 
and insects. 

92. The natives of the Torrid Zone are chiefly black 
m dark-coloured. 

They are generally indolent and effeminate. They, 
have strong passions, but are seldom distinguished for 
enterprise or learning. 

Quiestions, — At what places on the Earth is the Sun never 
vertical ? What circles are drawn to point them out ? Over what 
places do the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn pass ? (JSee map 
of the world.) How often is the Sun vertical to places within 
the tropics, and what effect does this produce ? What is the name 
of the zone within the tropics? What is the climate in this 
zone ? To what evils is it most subject ? What may be said of 
vegetables and trees in the Torrid Zi»ne ? What are the most 
remarkable productions? What is observed of the animals? 
Mention some particularly. What is the colour of the natives of 
the ToriidZone? What is their character? What countries in 
North America lie in the Torrid Zone? (^See map.) WUait 
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Utau<lB^ What cooutrici in South America? What island* ia 
the PnaSc 0<ean? What couDtries iu Africa and Asia? U auy 
part of Europe iu tlie Torrid Zone ! 

THE POLAR CIRCLES AND FRIGID ZONES. 

93. On that day when the Sim is vertical (or diredla 
overhead) to places under the tropic, it shines 23" 28' 
beyond one pole, causing 24 hours' day to all places 
natbin that distaiice from the pole. [See the^gure of 
the Earth in its orbit.) 

At the same time the Sun leaves all places within 
93° 28" of the other pole, 24 hours in darkness. 

94. Circles are therefore drawn 23° iJ8' from each 
pole, (or in latitude 66° 32*) called jiolar circles. 

The northern is called the Arctic Circle, and the 
southern, the Antarctic C'lrclf. , 

95. The rays of the Sun fell most obliquely on those 
parts of the £!arth wliicli lie within these circles, and 
iitt..nights of winter are there from 24 hours to aijt.^ 

j ^onths iu length. ^ 

I- "SQ. HenoQ the regions within the polat circlttsa^aaM 

k the coldest parts of the J^arth, and aie called the tw^j 

. Jroxen or Frigid Zones. ^^ 

I 97. The" Fri^d Zones- ore chiefly covered with ice^ 

They have biit two seasons, a long winter of extreme 

cold, and a very short summer of great heat, without 

spring or autumn. 

98. In the greater part of these zones there are no 
&uit3, or laree trees; and few plants fit for food, except 
some kinds of moss. None but the most hardy animals, 
as the bear, rein-deer, &c., can live in them. 

99. The few inhabitants are dwarfish, with dark 
complexions, and little intelligence. 

QuejfiORj. — At tlie time when tlie Suii ia vertical ro Ihe tropic, 
whatlBlhelengthoflhedayal the pole? Whnli^ the length of the 
uight at the same time at the opposite polei What circles are 
drawn ill cousequcncc of these facts? In what latitude are the poiiir 
circlet ? By what iitiuies are tliey dlbtluguished ? Uvvr whal 
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places do the polar circles pa«*a ? (See the map.) How does 
the Sun shine on this part of the Earth, and what is the length of 
the nights ? What is the cousequei ce ? 

What is the state of the Frigid Zones in respect to climate?' 
How many seasons have they, and what are they ? What is said 
of the trees and plants of the Frigid Zones ? What animals live 
in these zones? Descrihe the inhabitants. What coutitrie* lie 
in the northern Frigid Zone? What in the southern? (^See 
map of the world.) 

THE TEMPERATE ZONES. 

100. The two Temperate Zones are those which lie 
between the tropics and polar circles^ or between the 
Torrid and the two Frigid Zones. 

101. The Temperate Zones have four seasons^ spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 

102. The Temperate Zones, generally, are free frcHtt 
the distressing extremes of heat and cold, and enjoy a 
more pleasant and healthful climate than any other pftrts 
of the Earth. 

103. Those parts which border on the Torrid and 
Frigid Zones are nearly similar to these zones in climate 
and productions. 

104. The Warm Regions of the Temperate Zones 
produce rice, cotton, vines, olives, oranges, figs, and 
manv fine fruits, and aromatic plants. 

105. The middle and colder regions produce apples, 
pears, nuts, and similar fruits, with wheat, other grain, 
various esculent v^tablcs, and fine fbrest trees. 

106. Hardy and useful animals abound in these 
zones, much more than those which are venomous and 
dangerous. 

107* The inhabitants of the Temperate Zones are 
generally white, or have light complexions. 

They have generally more strength of body and 
mind than those of the Torrid or Frigid Zones, and 

d3 
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have been more distinguished for industry^ enterprise^ 
and learning. 

Questions. — What zones are those which lie between the 
Torrid and Frigid? How many seasons have the Temperate 
Zones ? What is the climate generally in the Temperate Zones ? 
What is it on the borders of the Torrid and Frigid Zones ? What 
are the productions of the warmest parts of these zones ? What of 
the colder parts ? What apimals abound in the Temperate Zones ? 
What is the colour of the inhabitants ? What is their character ? 
What countries are found in the northern Temperate Zone ? {^See 
map of the world,) What parts of Africa, South America, and 
New Holland are in the southern Temperate Zone ? What islands 
are in this zone ? 

OBSERVATIONS ON CLIMATES. 

108. From the account of zones we see^ that the parts 
of the Earth around the poles are the coldest^ and those 
near the Equator the wannest. 

109. The cold generally increases as the latitude^ or 
distance from the Equator^ increases; and the heat is 
greater as the latitude is less. 

110. Places between the Equator and 35^ of latitude 
have generally hot climates. 

The countries which lie between 35^ and 45^ hare 
generally the most pleasant climates in the world. 

111 . Those which lie between 45^ and Q5i^ of latitude 
have much more oold than heat; and those between 
65^ and 90^ are frozen most of the year. 

112. As we rise above the level of the sea the cold 
increases. At the heisht of little more than 3 miles^ 
snow and ice never melt^ even under the Equator ; and 
in 45^ of latitude^ perpetual snow b^ins at the height of 
a mile and a half. 

Hence the high and mountainous parts of the Earth 
are always cool, even in hot regions. 

113. The heat (»• cold of the sea is never so great as 
that of the land. 
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Heace islands, and moet countries new tbe sea, are 
coulcr in summer, and wanner in ivinter, than plaoet 
inland, in the same latitude. 

114. Countries covered with woods or forests tie 
usually much cooler in summer, than those which are 
<^n and cultivated. 

Queitioju. — I. W hat parts ofihf Earth are col dent, and wliat are 
wamiett ? How la tht heal and cold propnrlioiitd to the laiUude ? 
What is Kt^uerally tbe cliinutc of plitce:* between tlic Equator and 
S5 clegm^i of latitude, and what bcinrvD 25 and 35 deRrecB } 
How bi'twtren Hi aud 45 denrcea ? What are the clmiales be- 
tween 45o and tib", and what between 6i' and 'M" ? What 
change u> there In rising abuve the level of the eea, and at wliac 
hdght4 do we find peciieiual aoow .' What follows from tbi'sc 
facts f What is the gpueral temjieraliire of the sen, compared 
with that of the laud? What In that of islands and places near 
the sea > What effect have woods and forests on climates ? 

(II.) WhulHresninrofthecoldest places audcountries on the 
Earth? (See mapof the world,') Whataresomeofthe wannest f 
What countries have the inwt pleasant climate? Observe the 
map of Kurope, and consider which is probably tbe coldest, 
France orSwItzerland? Wbicbisprobabtyihe wannest, England 
or Poland? 

115. THE SEASONS. 
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a. Tlie orbit of the Earth, or its path round the Sun, in which 
the Sun appears to move^ is called the Ecliptic, lliis circle 
crosses the Equator. 

b. The North Pole of the Earth always points towards the North 
Star in the heavens, and its axis is inclined to the Ecliptic, as re- 
presented in the figure. 

Hence, as the Earth mores round the Sun, the North Pole is 
sometimes towards the Sun, and sometimes turned from it. 

e. The Sun heats those parts of the Earth most, which are 
most directly exposed to its rays, as a fire beats those things 
most, which are directly before it. 

The countries distant from these receive but a small portion of 
its heat. This causes a variety of seasons in different portions of 
the Earth. 

d. During one half of the year, from the 20th of March to the 
23d of September, the North Pole is towards the Sun, and the 
South Pole is turned from it. 

Of couise the Sun is then most directly over the Northern 
Hemisphere, and it is summer there, while it is winter in the 
Southern Hemisphere. (^See the figure of the Earth in its orbUJ) 

e. During the other half of the year, from the 23d of Sep- 
tember to the 20tb of March, the Southern Hemisphere is towards 
the Sun, and it is summer there, while it is winter in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. 

f. Hence the Northern and Southern Hemispheres have alwajrs 
opposite seasons. 

Queftiims (U.)— What is the orbit of the Earth called ? How 
does the North pole always point ? What parts of the Earth are 
most heated by the Sun ? What is the effect of this ? Which pole is 
towards the Sun from March to September ? What is the conse- 
quence ? How is it from September to March, and what is the 
effect of this ? Are the seasons the same in the two hemispheres ? 
See the map, and mention what are the principal countries in the 
Northern Hemisphere or North of die Equator. What season is it 
in the Southern Hemisphere when it is summer in the Northern ? 

116. DAYS AND NIGHTS. 

a. Ah the Earth turns on its axis in twenty-four hours, all part; 
of t he Earth have alternately day and night, but not of equal length. 
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b. At places under the Equator, the days are always equal, or 
twelve hours each, and the Suu rises aud sets at 6 o'clock, the 
whole year round. 

c. On the 20th of March and the 23d of September, when the 
vSuii is dii-ectly over the Equator, it enlightens half of each hemi- 
sphere, and the days and nights are equal in all parts of the 
world. These periods are, thei-efore, called equinoxes, (^See 
ihejigurey ;?. 31.) 

d. From the 2Uth of March to the 23d of September, or in 

our summer, the Sun shines continually at the North Pole, causing ^ 

six months' day at that pole, aud leaves the South Pole six months 
in darkness. 

At the same time it enlightens more than half the Northern 
Hemisphere, and less than half the Southern. 

e. In consequence of this, every place in the Northcni Hemi- ' '*' ■ 
sphere is more than twelve hours in the light, during our sum* 
mer ; and every place in the Southern Hemisphere, less than 
twelve hours. v/j 

f. From September to March, or in our winter, the Noitb ' ■ ,^ 
P^ has continual night, and the South Pole continual day. At 4 
the same time the Soothern Hemisphere has days of more than ^^^j. 
'While our diiys are hns^ ^ y. 'G 

Jf^imy that toe kmg days of lommer and the abort ^ 
of irintyr are c aaied> 
^"^^« Fram nie Equator to the polar drcles, the days increaie at 
the latitude increases. At these circles, the longest day is 24 
hours, the longest night the same. 

h. From the polar circles to the poles the days lengthen into 
weeks and months, so that at the poles there is hut one day and 
one night in the year. In latitude 67*^9 the longest day is one 
month ; in 70®, two months ; in SO^, four mouths, aud at the 
poles six months. 

Questions (11.) — Have all parts of the Earth equal days and 
uights ? What is the length of the days at the Equator ? Are they 
ever equal in other parts of the Earth ? What ai-e these pi'riods 
called ? On which pole docs the Sun shine in our summer ? What 
effect has this on the length of days ? Which pole is enlightened 
in our winter? What is the length of the day then, in each 
hemisphere ? What is the length of days from the Equator to the 
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polar circles ? What is it at the polar circles ? From the polar 
circles to the poles ? In what places are the longest days foir 
mouths, in what two, and in what one month ? 

PROBLEM. 

To find the length of the longest day in any place. 

On the chart of the world look at the latitude of the place on 
the left hand side of the map, and in the colnmn of the longest 
days, the nearest figures will show yon nearly the length of the 
longest day or night. Subtract this from 24 houi-s^ and you 
have the length of the shortest day or night. 

Questions (II.) — How do you find the length ofthe longest day 
in any place? What is the loui^est day at the North Cape ? In 
Gibraltar? At the Cape of Good Hope? At Cape Horn? In 
Menco ? What is the length of the longest night in Loudon ? In 
Canada ? In Greenland ? 

117. LONGITUDE AND DIFFERENCE OF TIME. 

a. If a line be drawn North and South through any place on 
the globe, the Sun will be always over that line at noon or mid- 
day. 

Such a line is therefore called a meridian, or noon line. 

b. If this line be extended to the poles, all places under it (that 
is, all places exactly North and South of each other) will have 
noon at the same moment. 

If this line be drawn round the Earth on the opposite side, it 
will pass through the places which have midnight at that time. 

c. As the Earth turns from West to East, the Sun appeal's to 
move round it from East to West. 

d. Therefore, if a number of meridians be drawn on the Earth, 
the Sun will first pass over the most eastern, and afterward over 
those which are most western. 

Thus it is noon in Europe, after it is noon in Asia, and before 
it is noon in America* 

Of coarse when it is noon in Europe, it is afternoon in Asia, 
%uA forenoon in America. 

To illustrate this, lei the pupil place his finger, to represent 
the Sun, over the map of the world, and draw the map from 
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West to East as the Earth moves. He will then see, that the 
Sun will first pass over places to the eastward, as Asia, and 
4ifierwards over those to the west, as Europe and America, 

Only a few meridians are drawn upon maps ; but every place 
on the Earth, however small, has its own meridian. 

e. Distance East or West, from any meridian, has been called 
longitude^ because the aucients supposed the Earth to be longest 
from East to West. 

f. Longitude is generally reckoned from the meridian of 
Greenwich or London, and is counted 180 degrees, or half round 
the globe^ each way. 

Of course the longitude of a place cannot be more than 180 
degrees. 

g. All places in the same longitude are under the same me- 
ridian, and therefore have noon at the same time. 

h, Wht>n it is noon at any place, it is midnight at all places 180 
degrees fix>m its meridian, because they are under the opposite 
meridian. 

t. As the Sun appears to move round the Earth, or 300 degrees 
in twenty-four hours, every 15 degrees East or West will make 
one h<inr*s difference in tlie time of places. 

j. Longitude is marked in maps on the Equator, or at the top 
and button) of the map. 

The meridians ^ as well cu parallels of latitude, are generally 
drawn for every 10 degrees. Sometimes they are drawn for 
every 15 degrees, for convenience in finding the difference of 
time, as on the Chart. 

k. The dcjfrees of longitude at the Equator are 69 miles each, 
but they grow less as yoU go towards the poles, where the me- 
ridians all meet. (^See map of the world.) 

Questions. — How must a line be drawn so that the Sun will 
be over it at noou ? What is such a line called ? If this line be 
extended to the poles, when will it be noon to those pLices under 
it? If it bv.* drawn rouod the opposite side of the globe, what 
time will it be to places under it there ? 

M<»w docs the Sun appear to move? What follows from this? 
What time i« it noon in Europe, compared with other paits of 
the world ? What time is it in other parts of the world when it 
is noon in Europe ? What is distance E. or W. called, and why ? 
How is longitude measured ? How many degrees can it be ? In 
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wbat places do they hare noon at the 8ame time ? When It is 
tiooD at any given place, how luany degrees from that place is 
it midnight ? How many degrees of lougitnde make one hour's 
difference in time ? Where is it marlced on the map ? How -many 
miles ai'e there in a degree of longitude ? 

PROBLEMS. 

I. To Jind the Longitude of a place. 

Loolc to the top or bottom of the map, or on the Equator, and 
find the degree opposite the given place, taking care to follow the 
course of the meridians. 

Questions, — What is the longitude of Petersburg from London ? 
What is that of Mexico from the same place ? Of the Sandwich 
Islands? Of China? 

II. To Jind the difference of time between any two places. 

On the chart of the world (where the meridians are drawn 
every 15 degrees) count the number of meridians from one place 
to the other, and you will have the number of hours' difference in 
their time. 

If the second place be East of the first place given, the time of 
the second place is so many hours earlier than that of the first 
place, if Westy so many hours later than that of the first place. 

Questions (11.) — What is the difference of time between London 
and Mexico ? What between London and the Sandwich Islands ? 
What is the difference of time between Loudon and Philadel- 
phia ? What between London and Calcutta ? What between London 
and C^ro ? 

118. WINDS. 

0. Wind is air put in motion, and is frequently caused by the 
different degrees of heat in various parts of the Earth. 

The air always rises when it is heated ; and the air from the 
colder parts rushes in to supply its place. 

b» In islands, and places near the sea, in warm climates, there 
is usually a wind from the land in the rooming, and from the 
sea in the afternoon, called land and sea breezes, 

c. There is a constant stream of colder air from the adjacent 
countries towards the Torrid Zone, and as this air continues to 
move from West to East with the same swiftness as that part of 
the fiarth from which it comes, it is left behind by the parts neai* 
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the Equator which move faster, and appears to blow towards the 
West. From this cause there are continual winds near the 
Equator from the East, called Trade Winds, 

North and South of the Equator the trade winds become 
N. E.and S. E. 

d. In the Indian Ocean there are winds called monsoons, 
which blow half the year N. E. and the other half S. W. 

e. Hurricanes are violent storms, generally occurring in hot 
countries, in which the wind changes in a short time to every 
point of the compass, destroying almost every thing within its 
reach. 

In a gentle breeze the air moves from 5 to 10 miles an hour ; 
in a storm, 6() miles ; and in a hurricane, 100. 

f. Whirlwinds are formed by opposite winds meeting and 
moving swiftly in a circle, and raising sand and light bodies into 
the air. 

In the deserts of Africa, they sometimes draw up the sand into 
a moving pillar, which buries all in its way. 

When whirlwinds appear on the ocean, they draw up the 
water, and produce water-spouts. 

g. In the deserts of Africa and Arabia a hot wind prevails, 
called the samiel or simoom^ which is said sometimes to produce 
instant death. It can be avoided only by falling prostrate on the 
grocmd. 

h. In the southern countries of Europe a warm wind blows 
from Africa, called the sirocco, which produces great uneasiness 
and weakness. 

Questions, — ^Wliat is wind ? How is it produced ? What are 
land and sea breezes ? Where do the trade winds blow, and how 
are they produced? What are the monsoons? What are hurri- 
canes? How fast does the wind move? What are whirlwinds? 
What do whirlwinds cause in the deserts? What in the sea? 
What is the samiel or simoom, and how is it to be avoided ? What 
is the sirocco ? 

119. TIDES. 

a. As the Moon moves round the Earth, the waters of the 
ocean, or of seas, immediately under the Moon, are raised above 
the common level by its attraction. This is called the tide, 

s 
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The tide rises and fells twice every day. 

As the Moon rises the tide begins ; when it is on the meridian 
the tide is high, and graduaUif sinks until the Moon sets, when 
it is low tide. The tide is high again, when the Moon is on the 
opposite side of the Earth, and low when it rises ; thus rising 
and falling regularly every six hours. The time is often 
changed by the sittiation of places, currents, <Sfc. 

Id inland seas, as in ttie Mediterranean, there are no sensible 
tides. 

Questions. •^Whsd is caused by the attraction of the Moon on 
the ocean and sea ? How often does the tide rise and fall ? Are 
there any tides in inland seas ? 

RACES OF MEN. 

120. There are five races of men on the Earth, distin- 
guished from each other by their features and colour. 

121. 1st. The European race, which includes Euro- 
peans and their descendants in America, with the Moors 
of Africa, and the people of western Asia and Persia. 

In cool climates they have light complexions ; but in 
the warm climates of Asia, Africa, and the South of 
Europe, they are swarthy or brown. 

122. 2d. The Asiatic or Mongolian race, of a deep 
yellow, extending over the eastern parts of Asia. They 
have straight, black hair, small eyes set obliquely, and 
projecting cheek bones. 

The inhabitants of the Frigid Zone are like the Mon- 
golians, except that they are dwarfish. 

123. 3d. The American or Indian race, who are 
chiefly found in America, of a copper colour, with straight 
black hair, and high cheek bones. 

124. 4th. The Malay race, found in Malacca and 
some of the Asiatic Islands, of a deep brown colour, with 
black curled hair, and broad mouths and noses, but 
other\vise lyith regular forms and features. 
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125. 5th. The Afirican, or black race, with flat noses, 
woolly hair, and thick lips^ who are found chiefly in 
Afirica and Australia. 

126. The Scriptures inform us^ that all these races 
are brethren of the same family ; the children of the 
same first parents. 

127- The great difference between them has been in 
part produced by the difference of climate^ food, dress, 
and modes of living ; and in part by other causes, which 
we do not fully understand. 

Questions, — How many races of men are there ? What is the 
first race mentioned, and wiio belong to it ? What is their com- 
plexion ? What is the second race ? What are the peculiar features 
of the Mongolian race ? What are the people of the Frigid Zones ? 
Where is the Indian race found, and what are their peculiarities ? 
Descnbe the Malay race. What is the fifth race ? To which race 
do we belong ? Are these races from the same first parents ? What 
has produced the difference ? 

CIVILIZATION. 

128. Men are found in five different states of society ; 
the savaee, barbarous, half-dvilized, civilized, and en- 
lightened. 

129. The state of society depends on the knowledge 
of the people ; their skill in the mechanic arts, such as 
building, weaving, working in iron, &c. ; and their man- 
ners and customs. 

130. 1st. The savage state is that, in which men gain 
their support chiefly by huntings Jishing, or robbery , 
dress in skins, and generally live in the open air, or m 
miserable huts. (-See the engravings for the North 
Wkstbbn Territory, Siberia, Australia.) 

They have little knowledge of agriculture or the me- 
chanic arts, and no division of lands, or system of laws. 
They seldom collect in towns or villages. 

131. 2d. The barbarous state is that, in which nations 
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subsist by agriculture^ or the pasturage of cattle and 
sheep^ with some knowledge of the mechanic arts. (^See 
the engravings fur Circassian Tartart^ Arabia^ and 
South Africa.) 

Barbarous nations collect in villages^ and have some 
regular forms of government and religion ; but they have 
no xjoritten language or books* 

Savages and barbarians are usually cruel in their 
customs^ and oblige their women to labour like slaves. 

132. 3d. The half-civilized state is like that of the 
Chinese^ and other nations in the South of Asia^ who 
understand agriculture and many of the arts very well^ 
and have some books and learning, with established laws 
and religion. 

Still they treat their women as slaves, and have many 
other customs like those of barbarous nations. 

133. 4th. In the civilized state^ which is found in 
Poland and South America^ the sciences and arts are 
well understood^ especially the art of printing; and^- 
maies are treated as companions. 

Many of the customs of those civilized nations^ which 
are not enlightened^ are still barbarous^ and most of the 
people remain in the grossest ignorance. 

134. 5th. Enlightened nations are those^ in which 
knowledge is more general^ and the sciences and arts are 
found in the greatest perfection^ as in most of the nations 
of Europe^ and in North America. 

ne degree of civilization of each country is shown in 
the Chart of the World by several shades, which are there 
earplained. 

Questions, — ^What are the difTerent states of society among 
men ? What is the savage state ? What can you say of the know- 
ledge and customs of savages ? What nations of the world are in 
this state } (See the chart.) What is the barbarous state ? What 
are the customs of these nations? What nations are barbarous? 
What 18 the general character of savage and barbarous nations ? 
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What is the half-civilized state? What knowledge have half-cU 
vilized nations ? How do they treat their women ? What countries 
are half-civilized ? 

Describe the state of civilized nations. What can you say of 
their customs and information ? What are enlightened nations ? 
In what qoarters of the world do you find civilized and enlightened 
nations ? What are those of each class in Europe and America ? 

135. GOVERNMENT. 

a. The first kind of government in the world was the patri- 
archal, in which every father, or patriarch, governed his own 
family and servants. When any of these became governors of 
many kindred families, or a tribe, they were called chiefs, 

b. The government of savage and barbarous nations is usually 
that of patriarchs, or chiefs, as among the Indians. 

c. When particular chiefs become very powerful, they conquer 
many others, and become rulers of large countries. They are 
then called monarchs, kings, or emperors, 

d. An absolute monarchy is a government, in which the will 
of the monarch is the law, as in Turkey and Russia. 

e. A republic is that government, in which the people choose 
their rulers, as in the United States of America, and Switzerland. 

f, A limited monarchy combines these two governments, and 
IS that in which the people assist in making laws, which the king 
himself is obliged to obey, as in Great Britain. 

On the Chart of the World, chiefs are indicated by stars : an 
absolute monarchy by a crown : a republic by a circle of stars : 
and a limited monarchy by uniting the two last emblems. 

Questions. — What was the first kind of government ? What 
was the next ? What is done by some chiefs ? What are they 
then called ? What is an absolute monarchy ? What absolute 
monarchies are in Europe and Asia ? What is a republic ? What 
republic is there in Europe? What is a limited monarchy? 
Mention the limited monarchies in Europe. 
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BraJima. Boodh. Chinese Thunderer. 

Pagan IdoU. 

136. RELIGION. 

a. The four premiling relieinns of Ihc world are the Cbristian, 
Jewish, MaliomttHti, anil PagHD. 

b. Fagaat are those whu beliere in mauy ^lae gods, and in 
different nations worship Ihe sun, siars, rivers, and even beaals, 
insecis, and idols of woud aud SLonelilie those represented in the 
engraving. 

c. They often torture theinaelveB, desiro; their children, and 
practise other cruet aud wicked rites, to please their goda, and 
obtain forgiveness of their sins. (See the engraving* Jbr HlN- 
DoosTAN, Thibet, Tonkin, and Polvnesia.) 

Pagan counlriei are dUttngitished on the Chart of the fforld 
by an altar. 

MAHOMETANS. 

d. Mahometant are thoae who believe in Mahomet, an im- 
postor In Arabia, who lived 600 years after Christ, and pretended 
to he inspired. 

e. He forbad idolatry and the worship of many gods. But 
he allowed same crimes, and promised the futbfUl a sensual Pa- 
i-adise hereafter, 

Mahometan countries are diitinguiiked on the Chart bff a 
crescent, the ttandard vf Mahomet. 
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Mahometan Pilgrims at the Temple of Mecca, 

f, Mahomet commanded all his followers to go on a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Mecca^ and to worship there. 

JEWS. 

g. The Jews are a people scattered among all nations, who 
believe in the Old Testament only, and expect a Saviour yet to 



come. 



CHRISTIANS. 



h. Christians are those, who believe in Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour. 

t. There are three great divisions of Christians— Catholic, 
Greek, atid Protestant Christians, each having peculiar doctrines 
and modes of worship. 

J, Protestants are divided into various sects, of which the 
principal are Lutherans, Episcopalians (or the established church 
of England) , Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Friends, or Quakers. 

k. It is supposed, that there are more than 900 millions of people 
on the Earth. Of these, 500 millions are Pagans ; 250 millions. 
Christians ; 120 millions, Mahometans ; and 8 or 10 millions, 
Jews. 

/. The savage, barbarous, and half-civilized nations of the 
world, are either Pagans, or Maliomctans. The Abyssinians pro- 
fess to be Chiistians ; but their religion is very corrupt. 
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m. Little settlements have been formed in many Pagan coun- 
tries, called missionary stations ; and missionaries have been sent 
to civilize and instruct the people, by different sects of Christians. 
Some tribes have thus been led to embrace Christianity, aud have 
learned the arts of civilization, in Africa, North America, and 
Polynesia. 

Christian countries are distinguished on the Chart of the 
World by a light cross, with the letter C, G, or P, near it, 
to indicate CatholiCy Greek, or Protestant Christians. Mis* 
sionary stations are denoted by a dark cross. 

Questions, (II.) — What are the prevailing religions of the 
world ? What are Pagans ? What can you say of their rites ? 
What countries of the world are chiefly Pagan ? (^See the Chart.) 
What are Mahometans ? What pilgrimage did Mahomet require 
of his followers ? What did he forbid, and what did he promise ? 
In what countries of the world are Mahometans chiefly found ? 
(AVe the Chart.) What are Jews ? What are Christians ? 
What are the great divisions of Christians ? What countries of 
Europe and America are Catholic ? What parts of Europe have 
the Greek religion ? How are Protestants divided ? What are the 
Protestant countries of Europe ? What are those of America ? 
What is supposed to be the number of each religion in the world ? 
What is the religion of the savage, barbarous, and half-civilized 
nations ? What has been done to instruct Pagan nations ? What 
effect has been produced ? 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES- 

EUROPE. 

137. Europe is the smallest of the four principal di- 
visions formerly termed the quarters of the globe^ but 
the most thickly populated. 

138. The extensive territory of the Russian Empire 
forms the eastern half of Europe. Northern Europe is 
occupied by the northern part of Russia, and by the 
ancient Scandinavia^ comprising Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. 
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139. The Souih of Europe ccmsists of three projec- 
tions or peninsulas; the most eastern of which is 
Turkey^ the ancient Greece ; the middle is Italy ; and 
the western is divided between Spain and Portugal. 

140. In the middle regions of Europe we find the 
Netherlands and France upon the coast : the numerous 
states of Grermany and the little republics of Switzer- 
land border upon these on the East ; and the powerful 
states of Prussia and Austria succeed^ separating the 
rest of Europe from Russia. 

141. On the tvestern coast are the isles^ which form 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

142. The climate of Europe is much milder than that 
of Asia and America in the same latitude^ in consequence 
of its numerous inland seas, and the general cultivation 
of the soil. 

143. In the countries of Europe lying north of 55^ of 
latitude^ the cold is very severe^ and the inland seas are 
frozen over in the winter. 

144. In the middle countries^ between 45^ and 55^^ 
the climate is temperate^ but the winters are cold. 

145. In the southern countries snow seldom falls^ and 
vegetables grow the greater part of the year. 

146. Sciences^ arts^ and manufactures^ have reached 
a higher degree of perfection in Europe than in any 
other part of the world. 

147. All other civilized countries of the world were 
peopled from Europe; and all the European nations^ 
except Germany^ Prussia^ Austria^ Switzerland, and 
Italy^ possess colonies in the other quarters of the globe* 

148. There are many universities^ of which the most 
celebrated are those of Cambridge and Oxford in Eng- 
land^ Edinburgh in Scotland, Leyden in the Nether- 
lands; Gottingen and Leipsic in Germany, Vienna in 
Austria^ Bologna in Italy^ and Salamanca in Spain. 
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149. There are few countries on the continent well 
provided with schools for the instruction of the poor ; 
■and in the Catholic countries the people are forbidden 
to read the Bible. 

150. The lower classes on the continent are gene- 
rally in a state of great ignorance and poverty. The 
higher classes are generally well educated and refined^ 
but indolent and luxurious. 

Questions, (I.) — ^What is the comparative size and population 
of Europe ? How are eastern and northern Europe occupied ? 
What countries in the south of Europe ? What in the middle 
regions ? What islands on the western coast ? What is its climate, 
compared with that of America and Asia ? What is the state of 
the arts and sciences ? What are some of the principal universi- 
ties? Are there generally schools for the poor? What is the 
character of the people ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World. 

Civilization, — (I.) Are there any parts of Europe barbarous ? 
"What country is half-civilized ? What are only civilized ? What 
are enlightened ? 

Government, — (II.) What countries have absolute monarchies, 
or despotic governments ? What country has a republican go- 
vernment ? What countries have limited monarchies ? How is 
Germany governed ? 

Religion, — (II.) What countries of Europe are Protestant? 
In what country does the Greelc religion prevail ? What country 
is Mahometan ? What countries are Catholic entirely ? What are 
divided between Protestant and Catholic ? 

Population, — (II.) What country of Europe has the largest 
number of inhabitants ? What two are next ? What is the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom, including England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ? What is that of each country ? What countries 
have eleven millions of inhabitants ? What have thirteen millions? 
What is the population of Turkey? Of the Netherlands? What 
countries have two or three millions of inhabitants ? What conn- 
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tries have a smaller namber ? What country has the least number 
of inhabitants ? 

Questions on the map of Europe. 

(I.) HowisKnrope bounded on the N., E., S., and W. ? Mention 
particularly the seas on the South, and the mountains and rivers 
on the East. What divides it from Africa and Asia ? What is the 
northern cape of Eorope ? What the most southern ? Between 
'what latitudes and longitudes does it lie ? What capes are there 
in Spain? In Ireland? England? On the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean ? What is the northern cape of Africa ? 

Secu, Chdfs, and Straits. — (I.) What four seas are there in the 
northern part of Europe ? What two gulfs in the Baltic ? What 
are the stnuts or sounds called, which lead into the Baltic Sea ? 
What five seas are there in the South of Europe ? What three 
gulfs in the Mediterranean ? What straits lead into the Mediter- 
ranean ? What countries are on the Baltic ? On the North Sea ? 
What on the Mediterranean? The Archipelago? Black Sea? 
What straits lead into the Sea of Marmora ? What straits between 
England and France ? What channels near the British Isles ? 

JHountains. — (I.) What three chains of mountains are in the 
northern part of Europe ? In what direction do they run ? What 
four chains are in the middle of Europe ? What are the principal 
chains in the south of Europe ? 

(II.) Where is the Sierra Morena ? What are the highest 
mountsuns in Europe ? What chsnn is the longest ? Describe the 
situation and height of Mount Hecla, in Iceland, Mount Vesuvius, 
in Italy, and Mount Etna, in Sicily. 

Lakes. — I. What two remarkable lakes are in Sweden ? What 
two in Russia ? fll.) How large are they ? (^See 63, b. ^c.) 

Rivers. — I. What three rivers are in the North of Russia ? 
What are the two chief rivers of Sweden ? What four rivers 
empty themselves into the Baltic from the South ? What river 
enters the Skaggerack from Norway ? What two rivers of Eng- 
land empty themselves into the North Sea ? (7%e Tweed and 
ike Forth empty themselves into it from Scotland,) What four 
from the continent ? (^The Rhine passes through Lake Con<» 
stance in Switzerland.) 

What river empties itself into the British Channel ? What two 
empty themselves into the Bay of Biscay ? What five enter the 
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Atlantic from Spain ? What two pass into the Mediterranean 
from Spain and France ? (The Rhone passes through the Lake 
of Geneva.^ What four enter the Blaclc Sea ? 

(II.) Describe each of the rivers mentioned^ beginning at the 
North, and proceeding along the coast, (t. e, tell where it rises, 
what course it runs, where it empties itself, and what is its 
class and comparative size.} What river is near Rome ? What 
one enters the Gulf of Venice ? Describe each. What branches 
has the Danube ? What river empties itself into the Sea of Azof ? 
Which is the largest river in Europe ? Which are the two largest 
in the west of Europe ? 

Boundaries and Capitals j-~{\.) What are the five countries of 
Europe lying N. of 55^ latitude ? What are the boundaries of 
each ? What are the eight middle countries, between 55® and 4^ ? 
What are the boundaries of each? What are the four S. of Affi^ 
and their boundaries ? What parts of Asia and America are in 
the same latitude with the northern countries of Europe ? What 
with the middle and southern countries ? What are the capitals 
of the five northern countries and Poland ? What are the capitals 
of the eight middle countries, and of the four southern ? 

Islands. — (I.) What are the two largest islands Westof Europe ? 
What are the islands North of Europe ? What are those North of 
Great Britain ? West of Scotland ? In the British Channel ? In 
the Baltic Sea ? What are the two largest in the Mediterranean ? 

(II.) What are those near Spain ? Those near Italy ? Those 
between Italy and Turkey ? What one South of Sicily? What are 
the chief islands in and near the Archipelago ? 

Latitudes and Longitudes. — (II.) Mention three capitals 
nearly in the latitude of the Shetland Isles and Greenland ? What 
four others are in that of Loudon and the Straits of Belleisle in N. 
America? What capitals between 45o and 50^ of latitude? What 
capitals nearly in the latitude of New York and Madrid ? Trace the 
line of 360 latitude to the Caspian Sea, and mention the places 
and coasts on and near it. 

Longitudes. — (II.) Find the longitudes of London — Peters- 
burgh — Paris — Rome — Constantinople. About what time is it at 
St. Petersburgh and Constantinople, when it is noon at London ? 
(See the chart of the world.) What time at Rome, Venice, and 
Copenhagen ? What at Brest and Madrid ? What at Lisbon ? 
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THF. BRITISH ISLES, 

OR 
UNITED KINGDOM OF OBEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

151. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland comprises these^ and many small islands adja- 
cent^ while its dominion extends over many other coun- 
tries in every quarter of the globe. 

152. The British Isles are separated from the rest of 
Europe by the North sea and British Channel^ which 
gives them a milder and damper climate than the Con- 
tinent. 

153. They have a fertile soil> and produce all the 
necessaries of life in sufficient abundance. 

154. They abound in mines of coal, iron^ copper, 
and lead; and almost all thetin^ that is used by civuized 
nations^ is obtained firom the mines of Comwsul. 

155. The coast is indented with numerous bays and 
harbours^ which are never frozen in winter^ and give 
these islands great advantages for commerce. 

156. They contain a population of 21 millions ; one 
half of whom are employed in trade and manufactures, 
and more than one quarter in agriculture. 

157* The manufactures of woollen^ cotton, cutlery^ 
hardware^ and pottery^ excel those of any other nation 
in excellence and amount. 

158. Their fisheries and commerce extend to every 
part of theglobe^ and supply them with all the luxuries 
of other countries. 

159. These islands have long been distinguished for 
men of genius and learning, and for numerous inven- 
tions and discoveries in the sciences and arts. They 
are not less distinguished for the number of benevolent 
and charitable institutions for the relief of the poor and 
distressed. 
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QjaeiHons, — ^What does the Uidted Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland comprise ? What can yon say of the British Isles ? 
What are their soil and productions ? What mines have. they ? 
What advantages for commerce? What is their population? 
Are the manufactures good ? What can you say of thdr fisheries 
and commerce ? How have these islands been distinguished ? 
Have they many benevolent and charitable institutions ? 

Qu£9tio7i9 on the map. (I.) — In what direction from the con- 
tinent of Europe are the British Isles ? What waters separate 
them from it ? What ocean surrounds them on other sides ? 
Where do they approach nearest to the continent ? 

What ocean surrounds Ireland on three sides? What waters 
separate it from England ? What is the capital of Ireland ? 
What islands lie between Ireland and England ? 

How is Great Britain bounded, that is, what waters lie on the 
North, East, South, and West sides of it ? 

In bounding countries let the pupil always proceed in the 
same order'— JV. E, S* and W. 

What two kingdoms are there on the island of Great Britain ? 
How is England bounded ? What is the capital ? What islands 
lie on the southern coast ? Where is Wales, and how b H 
bounded ? 

How is Scotland bounded? What is the capital? What 
islands lie North of Scotland ? What islands West of it ? 

What are the most northern capes of Great Britain ? What 
is the most western cape of England ? What are the most 
western of Wales ? Mention some of the bays on the western 
coast of Britain ? Mention some of the capes and bays on the 
eastern coast? Mention some of the capes and bays on the 
coast of Ireland ? 

160. 

a. Great Britain is a limited monarchy, comprising the three 
united kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
principality of Wales, under the government of the same king 
and parliament. 

b. The Parliament is composed of a House of Lords, con- 
sisting of Peers and Bishops ; and a House of Commons elected 
every seven years. 

e. The king and Parliament make the laws and impose taxes. 
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The king appoints and pays the judges, and the officers of state, 
and of the army and navy. 

d. Hiis kingdom was one of the smallest in Europe ; bat in 
consequence of the intelligence and industry of its inhabitants it 
has surpassed every other in arts, manufactures, and wealth ; and 
has the most extensive commerce, and the largest navy in the 
world. 

e. Hence it has become one of the most powerful of king- 
doms; and the British Empire now includes one third of North 
America, and a large part of Hindoostan, colonies in Africa, 
New HoUand, and the East and West Indies, and many im- 
portant islands and forts in every quarter of the Globe. 

f. The whole kingdom of Great Britain and her dependencies 
contsun more than 140 millions of people, of various languages 
and complenons. 

g. The army consists of 100,000 men, and the navy in 1826 
contdned 800 ships of war. 

h. The annual expenses of the government are about 24 
millions of pounds sterUng. 

t. The wars in which this country has been engaged have 
caused a debt of 800 millions of pounds, and the annual interest 
p^d for this is about 30 millions. 

k. The greater part of this expense is paid from the excise 
duties, the remainder from other taxes, and from duties on im- 
ported goods. 

/. The value of goods annually exported is about 80 millions 
of pounds, and that of imports about 30 millions. 

m. The chief exports are manufactured goods, of which cotton 
forms two thirds in value. The chief imports* are wool, raw 
cotton, sugar, tea, and other products of warm climates. 

Questions, — ^What is the government of Great Brittun ? De- 
scribe the parliament. Who make laws, and who appoints the 
judges, and chief officers, civil and military ? Is this a large 
kingdom ? Is it powerful ? What is the population of the whole 
empire ? How large are the army and navy ? What are the 
annual expenses of government? How large is the national 
debt, and what has produced it ? How are these expenses paid ? 
What is the amount of exports and imports ? What are the chief 
aiticles of export and import ? 
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Bridge, and Canat, in England. 



161. Englund is the largest and moat populons and 
fertile portion of the Briti^ Isles. 

Its surface is eeaerally level or waving, with a fertile 
soil, and watered by numerous streams. 

A ridee of mountains of moderate height passes (mm 
Cumberland through the Northern counties to the 
Southern part of Wales, and renders these parts of the 
kingdom rough or mountainous. There are also some 
barren moors and heaths of considerable extent in other 
parts of the Itingdom. 

162. The climate is miM and moist, and produces a 
beautiful deep verdure, which is scarcely seen in other 
countries ; but it is less favourable for tne ripening of 
grain and fruits. 

The land is highly ctdtivated in general ; divided by 
^een hedges; and adorned with neat cottagesi and 
Segant country seats, which render it one of the most 
beautiful countries of Europe. 

163. England is traversed by numerous i 
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and these are connected by a great number of canals^ 
some of them passing through mountains and over rivers, 
which give it a very extensive inland navigation. 

It is also remarkable for the excellence of its roads 
and bridges, and for the convenience and expedition of 
travelling. 

164. 

a. England is very thickly settled, and the peasantry are gene- 
rally honest and industrious. 

The merchants of England are distinguished for integrity and 
wealth, the mechanics for their sicill, and the sailors and soldiers 
for their bravery. 

The Welsh peasantry are remarkable for their iudostry, in- 
telligence, and honesty. 

b. England surpasses the other portions of the United lUng- 
dom in commerce, improvements, and wealth. 

c. It contsuns the two most celebrated umversities, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and several public schools of great antiquity 
and reputation. 

d. England is diidded into 40 counties, and Wales into 12. 

e. In many of the counties there are peculiar dialects, which a 
stranger cannot understand, and in Wales the Welsh language is 
spoken almost exclusively. 

Qjuestunis, (11.)— Which is the largest and most populous 
portion of the British Isles ? What is the surface and soil of 
England ? What mountuns has it ? What is the climate ? Is 
the land well cultivated ? Are there many streams and canals? 
What can you say of the roads and bridges ? Is it thickly settled ? 
What is the character of the people ? What of the Welsh ? In 
what does England excel other parts of the kingdom ? What 
universities has it ? How many counties are there in England and 
in Wales ? What differences of language are there in the counties ? 

Q^estums on the maps, (I.) — What are the boundaries of Eng- 
land ? What is the capital ? Where is Wales, and how is it 
bounded ? 

What river and hills separate England from Scotland ? What 
other rivers do you find in the north of England ? What place is 

p3 
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at the month of the Tweed ? What city on the river Eden on 
the western coast ? What large town on the Tyne ? What on 
the H umber? Which is the largest river in the middle of £ng* 
land ? Where does it empty itself ? On what river is Liver- 
pool ? Which are the three largest rivers in the south of Eng- 
land ? What city is on the 'llianies ? What on the Severn ? 
Where does the southern Ouse empty itself? Point out the 
following ports on the southern coast, Falmouth, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Southampton ? What place is on the straits of Dover ? 
What town in France is opposite to it ? 

Questions. (II.) — What are the six northern counties of Wales ? 
What are the six southern ? Which lie on the Bristol channel? 
Which on Cardigan bay ? Which on the Irish sea ? Which are 
inland ? Mention the principal rivers and towns in the northern 
counties ? In the southern ? 

What are the six northern counties of England ? What are 
the eight eastern counties between these and* the Thames, four 
large ones on the coast, and four smaller inland ? What are the 
three south-eastern counties? What are the three south- 
western ? What are the four south of the Thames between 
these? Which four counties border .upon Wales? Mention 
the twelve midland counties in the following orden-— Three cen- 
tral counties between Hereford and Huntingdon — Four South of 
these — Five North of these. Which is the most northern county 
of England ? Which is the most western and southern ? Which 
are the two most eastern ? Which appears to be the largest ? 
In what county is London? What six counties are nearest 
around London ? 

Mention the rivers of each of the northern counties ? 

Whei-e does the Trent rise ? Through what counties does it 
pass, and where does it empty itself? What branches has it? 
Describe the source, course, and emptying of the soutliem 
Ouse? What branches has it? What rivers lie between the 
Ouse and the Trent ? Where does the Thames rise, and empty 
itself, and what is its course ? What counties lie N. and S. of 
it ? What towns are on its banks ? What branches has it ? 
Describe the Severn in the same manner ? What river empties 
itself near the Thames? What rivers empty themselves on the 
southern coasts ? What towns are upon them ? Where does 
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the Wye rise, and empty itself? What river is there in North 
Wales ? 

. Mention the principal towns in each of the six northern 
coonties of England ? In the eight eastern ? In the four bor- 
dering on Wales? In the three south-western? In the three 
south-eastern ? In the foar sontbern between these ? In Wor- 
cesxety Warwick, and Northampton ? Iti the five midland counties 
North of these ? In the foar midland counties South of these ? 

ld5. CITIES, TOWNS, AND ISLANDS, OF ENGLAND. 

fjondon is the capital of the British Empire. It is admirably 
situate for commerce, and is the richest, most populous, and 
most commercial city of the civilized world. 

Five miles below it is Greenwich , the seat of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, from which longitude is reckoned. It is also cele- 
brated for the Royal Hospital for disabled seamen. York is the 
metropolis of the North of England, and the second city in dig- 
nity. It is celebrated for its magnificent minster, or ancient 
cathedral. Liverpool is next to London in commerce. It is the 
principal seat of the trade with America, and has been rapidly 
increasing in population and wealth. Bristol holds the next 
rank in commerce. Hull, the chief port on the eastern coast 
north of London, is the principal channel of trade to the north- 
eastern and midland districts of England. It is also extensively 
engaged in the Greenland fishery. Newcastle on the Tyne is 
.particularly celebrated for its coal-trade. It is also employed in 
foreign commerce, and in the Greenland fishery. Exeter is a 
commercial town, situate on the southern coa«t, the metropolis 
and chief emporium of the West of England. Yarmouth, at the 
month of the Yare, on the eastern coast of Norfolk, is im- 
portant as a seaport, and has the most extensive fishery on the 
English coast. 

Naval Stations, — Portsmouth is the chief naval station of 
Great Britain ; and has a fine harbour, capable of receiring the 
wjhole navy. The road of Spithead, between the harbour and 
the Isle of Wight, is the chief rendezvous of the navy. Plymouth, 
at the mouth of the Plym, is second only to Portsmouth as a 
naval station. Chatham, is also a naval port of consequence. 

Only a few of the manttfacturing towns can be enumerated. 
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Manchester is the second place for population, and first in ma» 
nufactures, especially those of cotton. Birmingham is particu- 
larly remarkable for its metallic articles, and has been styled ** the 
toyshop of Earope." Leeds is distinguished for its doths-^ 
Sheffield for its cutlery — Norwich for its worsted stuffii— Ztff- 
ceater and Nottingham for stockings and hosiery — Wbreegter 
for its woollens and especially for its porcelain — and KuUiermm» 
ster for its carpets. 

Of the places of fashionable resort, Brighton is the most ce- 
lebrated place for sea-bathing ; Bamsgate, Margate, axid SeaT' 
borough are also much frequented. Among the mineral springs 
which collect visitors Bath contaXns the most distinguished, and 
has become one of the most elegant and dissipated dtlet in 
England. Cheltenham, Clifton, Tunbridge^Wetts, Buxton f 
Matlock, and Harrowgate, have thousands of visitants annaally. 

Oxford and Cambridge are celebrated for their aniversities, 
and owe their population and importance to them. Oxford 
appears like a city of palaces. Cambridge is much inferior in 
elegance* Windsor is distinguished for its magnificent castle, 
which has long been a favourite residence of the English mon- 
archs. Canterbury was the first seat of Christianity in England ; 
and is now the residence of an archbishop, who is primate of all 
England. Caernarvon and Caermarthen are the prindpal towns 
of Wales. 

Of the islands on the coast, the Isle of Wight is remarkable 
for its fertility and the beauty of its scenery. Anglesea, on the 
coast of Wales, is distinguished for its copper mines. The Ide 
of Man contains a singular people, tenacious of their aodent 
customs, and in pait governed by their own laws. The Scilfy 
/«laii(/j are a numerous, rocky group, off the Land's End, only a 
few of which are inhabited. 



SCOTLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 




Mountatni m Scotland 

IW Scotland s a Tongh nnd moantainous Gonntrv m 
the North, with only a. ftw fertile valli>f s. The middle 
divisioii is interHected by the Grampian Hills, from 40 
to 60 miles wide, which furnish good pasturage. The 
southern and south-eastern parts spread into more fer- 
tile plains. 

luvers are nnmerous, bnt abmt and rapid, and unfit 
for navigation. This country is peculiarly celebrated 
for the ^ondeuT and wildness of its scenery. 

167. The climate is severe, and storms are ofte;i 
dreadAil. Neither climate noi soil is &vourable to 
tillage, and the greater part of Scotland is devoted to 
pasturage. The grain chiedy cultivated consists of oats, 
rye, andbarley. 

168. The people are divided into two great classes. 
The Highlana Scotch devote themselves to the keeping 
of flocks and cattle. Ibej are remarkable for Uieir 
bold spirit, as well as for simplicity and hospitality of 
mannas. 

The Lowland Scotch are intelligent, enterprising. 
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and industrious^ and superior to most nations of Europe 
in education and integrity. They hold a high rank in 
literature. 

Agriculture has been much improved of late years in 
Scotland; manufietctures are in a flourishing state, 
especially those of cotton; and the commeice and 
fisneries are important. 

Qttesiions. (I.)— What is the face of the country in Scotland ? 
Are rivers numeroos? What can yon say of the scenery? 
What is the climate ? What kinds of grain are dtaeftj cnlti. 
▼ated ? How are the people dinded ? What is the diaracter of 
the Highlanders ? What is that of the Lowland Scotch ? What 
is the state of agricnltare, manafactnres, and commerce ? 

QuesHoms om the map. (I.)-— How b Scotland hounded ? What 
is its capital ? 

What Firths are on the eastern coast of Scotland ? What on 
the western coast ? What is the principal riier emptying itMlf 
on the western coast ? What tuwos lie apos it * Wliat lake 
empties itself intv it from the North ? What other lakes are 
there in the West ? What canal is tboe in the northera part of 
Scotland^ and what lakes does it pan throagh ? What nwn 
empty themsehres on the eastern coast ? 

In what hiUs does the Tky rise ? What towns aretlwic npon 
h? Wkeie does the Forth rise? VThat tow» are atnatc on 
iheFdith? Wlnttowtts on the easmm coast haieuofcnitiei? 
MThat one OB the Clyde ? 

Where are the SheHand Isks, and which are ^he primapal 
Kslands and towns ? Where are the Orkwys ? Whal are the 
chief islands and towwsu these? What are tibe chief 
^he westen coast ? 

QimsMms. (IIJ->What are tibe ahw comies as 
iMd of ScoHaml^ North of the Giampimi Hiib ? 
tar OB tibe novthen and wcstera cuKti, aad fire an 
coast? Which « the brgest ? Which are tibe 
What are d» middfc cHuties hetweem the 
the C^Ml amd Fhrth «f FWfth ? the twi> «M the 
iwtf inl'aad^ <if whiek twv are very saaili (^liEnresa 
Aft three «a the eKSm OWS4 ? 
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Which fire of the southern counties lie upon the Forth and 
Clyde ? Which three lie on the western coast ? Which three 
border upon Englaud ? What two counties lie between Edin« 
burgh and Dumfries ? 

The county of Edinburgh is also called Mid Lothian ; 
Haddington, East Lothian; and Linlithgow, West Lothian. 
The Orkney and Shetland Isles, and the Island of Bute, 
are two separate counties. 

MenUon the rivers and chief towns of each of the northern 
counties? Of the middle counties, and of the southern ? 

169. CITIES, TOWNS, AND ISLANDS, OF SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh is the metropolis of Scotland, and has long been 
distinguish^ as the seat of science and literature. It has few 
manufiictnres ; but it carries on an important trade through 
Leithf its seaport, which is about two miles distant. 

Glasgow, on tiie Clyde, is the first city of Scotland in popu- 
lation, and in commercial importance. It is regularly built, 
and flourishing in manufactures as well as in trade. It has 
much Intercourse with the West Indies and America. Port 
Glasgow is 20 miles farther down the river. Paisley is noted 
for Its cotton and muslin manufactures ; which give employ to 
more than 30,000 persons in the town and vicinity. Greenockw 
the duef seaport of Scotland. Its commerce is extensive, and its 
population has increased with great rapidity. Dundee is a com- 
modious port, and is flourishing in manufactures and trade. 

Aberdeen is the chief town in the north of Scotland. It con- 
sists of two parts — the new town, a large and populous seaport 
— and the old town about a mile from the sea, distinguished for 
the university of King's College. Perth is one of the best built 
towns of Scotland, except Edinbnrgh. St. Andrews has an uni- 
versity. Berwick is a border-town, upon the Tweed. Stirling 
is built on a steep hill, about 33 miles north of Edinbnrgh. It 
has been distinguished as the residence of some of the Scottish 
kings. 

The coast of Scotland is lined with nnmerons islands, most of 
them rocky ai^d rough. 

The Hebrides, ox Western Isles, are 300 in number, ex- 
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tending 180 milei along the western coast of ScolUad. The; 
are entimated lo contaiu 70|0(H) inhabit &nt a. 

The OrArneyj, oil the North, rompriee 26 islands, inhabited br 
an ioduslrioua people. Kirkwall, the chief town, ie distlagniihej 
for an ancient, stately cathedral, dedicated to St. Magnus. 

The Shetland, or ZeUand Jilei, are Che most northera ScolUik 
iolei, 86 ia number, of which 4U ure iDbabi(edby21,0UO people. 
70 or S0,000 sheep are fed here, and wool and Gib are exported^ 
The aipecc of these islands is peculiarly rugged and bleak ; and 
Ibe precipitous rocks on the coiut present the most subUme 
scenery . 

IRELAND, 




Gvatf* Caiueway. 

170. Ireland is destitute of any extensive or conEi- 
derable ranges of mountains, but many are distributed 
in small groups. Its surface is uneven, with hills of 
some height, but easy of ascent and cultivation. It is 
generally well watered and fertile. The b(^ and mo- 
rasses, which cover one tenth of the sur&ce, are unfit 
for cultivation. 

171. Ireland abounds in lakes; and every part of 
the country has easy access to the sea. Its coast has 
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many fine harbours, and is well adapted to commerce. 
The climate is very mild and moists and produces a 
beautiful and continued verdure. 

On the northern coast of Ireland is the Giant's 
Causeway, composed of r^ular natural pillars resem- 
bling hewn stone. 

172. 

a. The peasantry are in extreme ignorance and poverty, and 
one seventh of the houses are inhabited by paupers, 

b. Their cabins and modes of living are generally wretched ; 
but they are remarkable for their contentment and gaiety in the 
midst of privations. 

c. Tillage is not understood. Tlie implements of husbandry 
are very rude and ill constructed. Potatoes and oats are the 
principal crops raised for food by the poor. The soil is best 
adapted to pasturage. The Irish are most successful in grazing 
and dairy husbandry, and produce the finest beef and butter that 
are found in commerce. 

d* The manufacture of linen and muslin is carried on to a 
great extent, and these are important articles of export. 
e. The commerce of Ireland is chiefly with England, 

Questions. (I.) — Has Ireland any mountains? What is its 
surface ? Is it fertile ? Has it many lakes and harbours ? What 
is the climate ? What is the character of the Irish peasantry ? 
What can you say of their cabins ? What proportion of the 
people are catholics ? What is the state of agriculture ? What 
is the soil best fitted for ? What can you say of the manufac- 
tures and commerce of Ireland ? 

Qjuestions on the map, (I.) — How is Ireland bounded ? What 
is the capital, and where is it ? 

What is the largest river of Ireland.^ What rivers empty 
themselves on the southern coast ? Which is the northernmost 
province of Ireland ? What lakes are there in it ? Which is 
the easternmost ? Which is the southernmost ? Which is the 
westernmost ? What lakes are in it ? What towns are there 
on the River Shannon ? What seaports are there on the eastern 
coaist of Ireland ? What on the southern coast ? What canals 
do you find in the middle of Ireland ? 

6 
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Questions. (II.)— Whatare the counties of Ulster — four in tlie 
North, and five in the South? What are the fonr northern 
counties of Leinster ? the three middle counties ? and the five 
southern ? Which are the three southern counties of Munster ? 
Which the two northern ? Which are the two southern coun- 
ties of Connaught ? Which the four northern ? 

Mention the principal rivers and towns of each county in 
Ulster — ^in Leinster — in Munster — in Connaught. 

173. CITIES AND TOWNS OF IRELAND. 

Dublin is the second city of the British Isles in extent and po- 
pulation* It is the emporium of Irish commerce, and the seat of 
government. Its university is celebrated. 

Cork is the second city in Ireland, and possesses a more ex- 
tensive foreign trade than any other port. Its harbour is safe 
and spacious. Limericky on the Shannon, is next in rank ; and 
is one of the most flourishing towns in the island. Its manu- 
foctures are prosperous, and it has a large share of the internal 
and foreign trade of the country. Waterford is a populous and 
commercial city. Belfast is also important for its commerce, 
and is the chief seat of the linen trade. 

Kilkenny is a neat town, remarkable for its quarries of white 
and black marble of great beauty. Galway, Londonderry^ and 
Drogheda are flourishing places of trade. 

174. FOREIGN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

In addition to her Indian, American, and Continental tern- 
tories. Great Britain has a number of insulated foreign posses- 
sions, which may most properly be described in this place. 

Guernsey, Jersey, Aldemey, and Sark, are small islands 
lying on the coast of France. The inhabitants generally speak 
the old Norman French; and have more resemblance to the 
French than to the English. Their internal government is regu- 
lated by their own laws. 

Heligoland is a barren rock, opposite the mouth of the Elbe, 
inhabited by 200 Danish fishermen, and occupied by a British 
garrison, as a place of trade in war. 

Malta is a celebrated island of the Mediterranean, formerly 
possessed by the Knights of Malta. It is a mass of rocks, co- 
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Tered with a light toil; but it contuns a population of 6,000 to 
the square mile. It is a very important place of rendezvous and 
deposit for the commerce and navy of Great Britain. 

Gibraltar t the celebrated fortress at the entrance of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, is also possessed by the British. It is a mere 
rock, but has been made an almost impregnable fortress. It is 
the key of the Mediterranean, and a highly valuable possession to 
the British Empire. 

The rock is surrounded by fortifications and penetrated by gal* 
leries furnished with cannon. The town is situate on the de- 
clivity, near the foot of the rock. It is governed entirely as a 
military post ; but it is a free port, and a place of great trade. 
It is the resort of merchants from almost every part of the Medi-« 
terranean and of Europe, and ten languages are spoken in its 
streets. 

St, Helena is an elevated rock in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of Africa, which has been formed by the British into an 
impregnable fortress. It is important as a place of refreshment 
and rendezvous for the East India ships ; and has lately been 
distinguished as the prison of the Emperor Napoleon. 

Let the impil point to each of these places on the map, and 
describe their sittuUionfrom tt. 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OP EUROPE. 

Russia — Poland — Sweden — Nortoay — Denmark. 

175. The northern countries of Europe lie between 
55^ and ^2P of north latitude. The inland portions are 
very cold, but the parts near the ocean are temperate. 

176. They generally produce some fruits, and a suf- 
ficient supply of grain and v^etables ; but tliey are best 
fitted for pasturage. 

1 77* In Norway, and other parts in or near the Frigid 
Zone, the inhabitants are often obliged to eat the inner 
bark of trees, for want of grain. 

1 78. In many parts of these countries, the Sun sets 
so late and rises so early in summer, that the people can 
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see to read and write at midnight. In winter, tbey have 
only an hour or two of light at noou. 

I7y> These countries have usually neither spring noi 
antnniA. The change is sudden from winter to summer, 
and grain is reaped in a few weeks after it is sown. 

The people are generally brave, hardy, and in- 
duatrious, and more virtuous than in other parta of 
Europe. 

Queiiiont. (I.) — Where do the five northern countries of 
Europe lie? In wliat zoue, and in what pmc of it are most of 
thciu? What is the general climate of this part uf the Tem- 
perate Zone > (^fleep. 30.) Is any part nf thetu iu the Frigid 
Zone? What then will he their climate? iSeep.'M.) What 
do they generally pruduce? What do the people often eat iu 
lome uf these cuuuiries. 

U. What can yciu tay of their idghu ? What of their seasons ? 
What is the character of ibe people .' 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 




180. Russia is the largest country in Europe, ex- 
tending into the middle and southern parts of it, but 
not thiddy inhabited. It is intensely cold and unpro- 
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ductive in the Norths but temperate and productive in 
the South. It is generally very level. 

The common people of Russia are generally ignorant 
and almost barbarous ; and most of them are slaves to 
the nobles. Great efforts are now made to improve 
them. 

The Russian empire embraces nearly half of Europe, 
with a large part of Asia, and extends mto the northern 
parts of Nortn America. 

Mos^ of the villages in Russia consist of timber huts, 
and have a wretched appearance. Sledges are used for 
travelling during the wmter. 

Questions an the map. (J.) — Describe the boundaries, capital 
and rivers of Rnssia. 

(II.) What two towns are on the White sea ? Wliat is their 
class and population ? What place is at the bead of the Baltic 
Sea ? Describe the two principal places in Finland. What rivers 
are in Finland ? What town lies W. of Petersburgh, and is 
its seaport ? What other seapoits are on the Baltic S. of Peters- 
burgh, and how situate? Describe the situation and size of 
Moscow. What three places are on the Volga N. of Moscow, 
and of what size ? What three places are between Moscow and 
the Dnieper ? What two on the Dnieper ? What two ports on the 
Black Sea ? At what places in Russia do you find universities ? 
(Prod, 176.) 

Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla are Jrozen, uninhabited 
islands, belonging to Russia, Where are they situate ? , 

POLAND. 

181. Poland was formerly an independent kingdom, 
and was celebrated for the salt mines of Cracow. 

It was divided some vears since between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. The greater part of it is now 
under the government of the Emperor of Russia. 

It is a cold, but level and productive country. The 
people are generally rude and ignorant. 

Questions on the map,-^(\») What rivers arc found in Poland ? 

g3 
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Which of them are coanected by caii^ ? Where is Warsaw, the 
capital i 

1\. What two places are East of this ? Where is Cracow? 
What unirersitirs do you find. 
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A mine tn Sweden, 

182 Sweden is a cold country, rugged and moun- 
tainous m the western parts, but level on the sliores 
of the Baltic 

The gieat wealth of Sweden consists in its nu- 
merons mines, which produce iron and copper of the 
best quality 

The Swedes have public schools, and are generally 
well mformed and honest, as well as intelligent and 
sprightly. 

Queitiom on the map. (I.) — How is Sweden bomided ? What 
mouatains separate It from Norway P What river t'ruui HuK>ia.> 

(II,} What two lahea are therein the soQthern part of Sweden .' 
Wliat is the chief river? Whut is the capital of Sweden .> {It it 
baill on several UUuids in the I^ike Malar.) What other sea- 
port of importance is there on llie eastern coast? What one oii 
the western 7 What olbcr important places are there i What 
univerailj Is tliere in Sweden ? (Climate 113— JVorf. 17G.) 



NORWAY. 

NORWAY, 




North Cape at Midnight. 



183. Norn-ny is a very cold, mountainous, barren 
country, subject to the king of Sweden. 

Ita coast is steep und rocky, like that at the North 
Cape represented in the engraving- In the northern 
parts, the sun shines at midnight during part of the 



The Norwegians are honest and hospitable, but rude 
and illiterate. They are supported chiefly by hunting, 
fishing, and cutting timber for exportation. 

Queitiom on the map. (1.) — Huw is Norway botiiidecl ? What 
are the uorlhtrli uud soutbem Ccipes ? Wliai Islituds on tbe N. W. 
CMst .' What is the chitf rirer } Tlir capital ? 

(II.) Wliat isthemaacnortlieratowu? Describe I liv principal 
places in the Suulh. What universities or colleges ai^: there ? 

LAPLAND. 

184 Lapland is a frozen, mountainous, desolate re- 
gion, occupying the northern parts of Russia, Sweden, 
and Norway. 

The Laplanders arc dwarfish, ignurunt^ superstitious, 
and barbarous. 
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They UK reindeer a» their beasts of burden, lire on 
tlieir milk and flesh, and dress in their skins. 

diacttioai ua tilt map. (1.)— Wliai tWtt a there iu Laplaud ? 
WJiui viil:i).e ilcxerriii)) uf noiiiu ? 

DENMARK. 

hcliidiiis hrtnnd and ike Faroe Isles. 




Tkt {treat Ciryier o/ Iceland. 



183. Denmark is a level and fertile cwantry, with a 
damp b«t heulthy climate. 

Tlie Danes are an honest, indnstrioos pec^, but not 
distinguished fbr enterprise or leuning. 

The Erder is the only lirvt of importance in Den- 
mark. It hdls into the North Sea, and is csonnected with 
the Baltic by the eanal of Kiel. 

Iceland, ' beltNigtii|r to DtBmark, is ranarkable 
far its volcano, and for the bat spring called the 
Oenet^ which spout W water often to the hdsht of 
90'ieet. 

Qa «afi' ««M M At mtp. J.^ —How b Pnaiaik hoaadrd ? Whii 
Maa^ MiM« to it > WWi b tbenrHal? IDifmOtitlmtd 
*f tm Um 4 } 
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II. Where is Klsiuore ? Where is Altona ? and how large ? 
What grem f^eaport is near it ? What university do you fiud ? 
{Kiel also has a univerity.) (^Clim. 175 — Prod, 176.) 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OP EUROPE. 

The Netherlands — Germany — Prussia — A ustria — 

Switzerland — France, 

J86. The middle countries of Europe extend from 
about 45° to 55® of north latitude. The southern part 
of Russia is also in the same latitude. 

187* The dimate in most parts of these countries is 
temperate ; but in the northern parts the winters are 
very cold. 

188. They produce excellent grain and vegetables^ 
and many fine fruits in abundance. 

189. The southern parts abound in grapes^ which 
furnish the people with wine for common use. 

190. The people are of various characters^ but gene* 
Tally active and intelligent. 

191. Most of them excel other nations of Europe in 
manufactures and learning ; but they are less hardy and 
virtuous than in some of the northern countries. 

Questions. (I.) — In what latitude are the middle countries of 
Europe ? What couutries are in the northern part, and what in 
the southern of this division ? What part of Russia is in the same 
latitude ? What is the climate of these countries ? What do they 
produce ? What fruit abounds in the southern parts ? What is 
the character of the people ? In what do they excel other nations 
of Europe ? 
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KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

Including Holland and the Netherlands. 
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Canals in the N, 



192. The KiDgdom of the Netherlandsisaflat, moist, 
and highly cultivated country, with a cold, and damp, 
but healthy climate. The people are honest, and re- 
markable for industry, frugality, and neatnesa. 

This country ia generally lower than the sea and 
rivers. It is drained by means of numerous canals, 
which are also used instead of roads. 

The northern part of this kingdom was ibnnerly 
called Holland, and the southern pint Flanders, or the 
Netherlands. 

Quettionsonlhemap. — (I.) Howare the Netherlands bounded? 
What rivers pass through them ! Whni is the capita] .> 

U. Where is Ibe Hague ? What two oilier cities are there iii 
the Souih ? 

GERMANY. 

193. Germany is an estensive country in the centre 
of Europe, remarkable for its division into many states, 
in which the same htnguage is spoken. 
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194. Germany is a productive country. It is cele- 
brated for the number of its learned men and authors^ 
and the perfect state of the arts and sciences. 

The people are distinguished for their gravity, in- 
dustry, ana perseverance. 

195. Austria and Prussia are among the confederate 
states of Germany, but are now become powerful nations, 
and will be described separately from the inferior states. 

GERMAN STATES. 

196. The G^erman States include four kingdoms, 
thirty-four smaller states, and four free cities. — The fol- 
lowing are the principal. 

In the Sotith. In the middle. In the North. 
K. of Bavaria. K. of Saxony. K. of Hanover. 
K. of Wurtem- Saxon States. D. of Mecklen- 
burg. Hessian States. burg. 
Duchy of Baden. City of Frankfort. D. of Oldenburg. 

D. of Bruns- 
wick. 
The king of England is king of Hanover. 
Q^estions on the map (1.) — How are the German States 
bounded ? What states are included ? What rivers pass through 
them ? In what part of Germany is Bavaria ? Wliut are the two 
principal places in Bavaria ? Where is Wurtemburg, and what is 
its chief city ? Where is Saxony, and what is its chief city ? 
Where is Hanover, and what is its chief city ? 

II. Where are the free cities, Frankfort, Bremen, Hambnrg, 
and Labec ? What other city do you find, celebrated for a uni- 
versity? (Clitn. l^l^Prod. 188.) 
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PRUSSIA. 



Berlin and the royal Palace. 

197- Prussia ia generally a level country, witli a cold, 
moist climate. It is remarliable for theambcTfoundoa 
its shores. 

A part of this kingdom lies upon the river Rhine, se- 
parated from the rest by the Gmnan States. 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia, ia one of the finest dties 
in Europe. It contains the palace of the king. 

The Prussians are chiefly distinguished as a military 
nation. 

Qaeitioiu on the map. fl.) — How is Prussia bounded ? What 
three nyeif belong to it P WLiat lu-ge river passea tbrongh it ? 
Describe the capiial. 

II. Wbei-e ate Konim-bnrgli and Daiilzic? What cil; ia on the 
Oder ? What part of Germany belciugs to Pmesia ? Where are the 
Dniveraitlea of Prussia ? (aim. 187-Prod. 128.) 

AUSTRIA. 
198. The Austrian empire consists of six separate go- 
Temments united under one monarch. In extent and 
population it nearly resembles France. Its soil and 
climate are generally good, and it is richer in mines 
than any other country of Europe. 



AU3TSIA. SWITZ8RLAND. 



This empire embraces a miKed mass of nations, dif- 
fering in otigin, language, religion, and cnstotne, and 
having little intercourse with each other. 

It comprises a large number of Italians and Swiss, 
in the South, and Germans in the North. The greater 
^irt of the population are Sclavonians, resembling the 
Russians; and some are scarcely civilized. Lombardy 
is th« most populous and fertile part of the empire, 
Hungary is the most extensive province. 

Queilioat on the jaap- — (I.) Hon is Anstrla bounded ? WhM 
riverg are tbere? What mountains? What are the chief Jiriniani 
ofAiutria? Where i« the capital? 

(II.) Where is Preaburgh ? What two cities are below Uon the 
Daaube? What two North uf Vienna > Wiist one in Ihe N. E. > 
Where isTrieste? Where is Inspruck ? Where is Kaftusa? What 
three Italian dlien now belong to Austria? What un' 
there in Austria ? iClim. U7— Proi. IBB, IBS.) 

SWITZERLAND. 




Lucerne tii Switzerland 
199 Switzerland is a cold, mountainous, and rough 
country, but the valleys are productive 
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It ii remarkable for tlie Alps, tke loftiest moantaim 
in Europe, and for its beautiAil lakes. 

Arolanches, or immense masses of snow, sometimes 
fall from the Alps, which bury houses and even whde 
villt^es. 

The Swiss are generally well educated, and are re- 
markable for their bravery, industry, and virtue. 

Quettioiu on the majj.— (1.) How is Switierlnnd bounded? 
What two large rlcen rise in it, and thraui;h what lakes dothef 
paw ? (Sen 63. d.) What are the places of nio»t uote io it ? 

(II.J (Cataracit, 60. a^Lakei, 6.1. c.) 

FRANCE. 




y ineyard in France 

200 France is a level fertile country, with a tem 
perate, dry, and healthful climate, and yields aU the 
necessaries of life m abundance 

The northern parts are as cold as England. The 
middle regions abound in vineyards, which furnish wine 
for the coDimon drink of the people, and a great quantity 
for the use of foreign nations. The southern parts re- 
semble Southern Europe in the heat of their cIimMe/and 
' produce olives and figs. 
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The French are gay, polished, active, industrious, 
and celebrated for their ingenuity and skill in the arts 
and sciences. 

The manufactures of France are numerous and valu- 
able, and its trade is important ; but in both respects k 
is surpassed by England. 

It 18 the second kingdom of Europe in population, 
and the third in extent. Its army is powerful, and its 
navy respectable. The islan d of Corsica belongs to France. 

Questions on the map, — (I.) How is France bounded ? What 
three rivers are there in the West ? Describe the capital. What 
two other places are on the Seine, and where ? What town is 
nearest England ? 

(II.) What city is near the northern bonudary? Where is 
Strasbnrgh ? W^hat is the most western city in France ? What 
three cities are there on the Loire ? What remarkable seaport is 
on the Garonne ? Where is Rochelle ? Where is Bayonue ? What 
two citips are between the bay of Biscay and the gulf of Lyons ? 
Where does the Canal Royal pass ? What city is on the Rhone ? 
What mountains are West of it .' What two seaports are on the 
Mediterranean ? Where is Corsica ? What universities has France ? 
(Clim. IST'-Prod. 188, 189.) 

SOUTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

Spain — Portugal — Italy — Turkey. 

201. The southern countries of Europe extend from 
about 35** to 45® of north latitude. They have very 
warm and dry climates. In most of them, snow seldom 
Mis except on the highlands^ and vegetables continue 
green through the winter. 

202. They abound in the finest grain, vines, and 
olives, and produce oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruits 
of warm climates. 

203. The people are generally indolent ; and are less 
virtuous, and less distinguished for learning and im- 
provements, than other nations of Europe. 

Bread, vegetables, and fruits, with wine and oil, are 

the principal food of the common people in these countries. 

Questions, —{L) Which are the southern countries of EurQj)e ? 
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What is tbdr situation and climate ? What cao you mj of Ihdr 
wliilrri? What are their clilefproducliiius? What ia the general 
chararternf the inhahiiaiits, compared with that of other natioDi 
of Euru|)e ' What are the principal articles of food ? 




A Bull Fight. 

304. S^in is aliot and dry, but fertile country. (C/i. 
201.) The interior is high luid, and has cold winters. 

The Spaniards are haughty and bigoted, but brave 
and generous. 

It is a &vourite amusement, both of males and 
females in Spain, to attend bull fights. Almost every 
town has a public place for this purpose, 

Qaettiona on the map. — (1.) How is Spain bouDilerf ? What 
U tlie chief rirer on the East ? What rivers on the West and 
South ? Describe the capital. What two capes are on the North .' 
Wliat three seaports ? 

(11.) Where is Valladolid ? What two principal cities are 
NorthoftheDonrof Where is Salamanca ,' What two cities are 
on the Ebra ? Where is the British fortress of Gibraltar ? Name 
Are seaports on the Mediterranean, heRinninjr at the South, 
What two dlies are on the Guadalquiver ? What cities between 
this rirer and theTagua? What chains of mountains has Spain? 
What three islands are on the coast? Wiiere are the DulTer- 
gitiei of Spain ? Where is Cadiz ? (Prod. S03.) 



SOUTHERN BUnOPB. 

PORTUGAL. 




Trea^ng out grain in Portugal. 



2(Ki. Portugal is a warm, dry, and iruitful country, 
but poorly cultivated. (CH. 201.) 

The people are friendly and hospitable, but generally 
saperstitious, haughty, aud revengeful. 

The Portuguese are so inattentive to improvements, 
that they still tread out grain with oxen, as was done in 
ancient times, 

QueifioiM on the inap. — (I.) How is Porlugal bounded ? What 
rirers pais through it? Where is ihe capital? What twocitie* 
are in the North? What port is iu the uiathera part? What 
cape ou the South? What uaiver^ty in Portugal? (iVoif. !HI8.) 
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ITALY, 

Invluding Skily and Sardinia. 




Mount Vesuviut. 



206. Italj waa the country of the ancient Romans, 
and abounds with the ruins of their cities and huildings. 

Ithasafertilesoilandadelightfulclimate. {See201.) 

The Italians are a polished people, distinguished for 
their ekill in music, painting, and sculpture. In the 
northern parts thej are industrioHS; in the southern 
parts, indolent ; and generally they are deficient in edu- 
cation and morality. 

In the South of Italy is the kingdom of Naples, in- 
eluding Sicily. In the middle are the Koman states; 
and the grand duchy of Tuscany. In the North West 
are the small duchies of Alodcna, Parma, and Lucca, and 
the kingdom of Sardinia, which includes the island of 
Sardinia. Lonibardy belongs to the Austrian empire. 

The kingdom of Naples is remarkable for two ancient 
volcanoes; Vesuvius, near the city of Naples j and 
Etna, in Sicily. (AVe 50, a, 6, c.) 
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QfteHiotu on the map.-^^ How U Italy bounded ? What 
river empties Icaelf into the gulf of Venice ? Wliat mountaltis ran 
through Italy? Where is the kingdom of Naples? What ia the 
capital of thiA kingdom ? What volcano is Dear this dty ? Where 
i« Sicily? What voleauo is there In it? What are three of the 
priadpal cities of Sicily ? Where are the Roman States ? On what 
rirer does Rome stand ? 

(II.) What is the size of Rome? Where Is Bologna? Where 
te St. Marino ? (/< it an independent republic of only 7000 
people.') When isTascaay? Whatarethecliiefctdes? What island 
is on the coast ? Where Is the kingdom of Sardinia ? What ii 
the capital?. What seaport of note? What is the chief city on 
the Island of Sardinia ? To what nation does Corsica tieiong ? 
Where do you find universities in Italy ? Where are Parma and 
Modena? To what empire does Lombardy helong? (See 19B. 
Prod. 202.) 

TURKEY. 




Bums 



207. The tsouthern part of Turkey ivas the ancient 
Greece, a-nd abounds in the remains of Grecian buildings 
and sculpture, which the Turks destroy. 

Turkey is a warm, productive country, but poorly 
cultivated, and inhabited by Greeks and Turks, {See 
201.) 
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The Turks are generally bigoted; ignorant, and 
vicious^ but honest. The Greeks are more lively and 
ingenious^ and are Christians. They are now engaged 
in war to obtain independence. 

Qiustions on the map, — (I.) How is Turkey bounded ? What 
are the principal rivers in it ? What chsun of mountains ? What 
is the capital ? Which \vz.y from it is Adrianople ? 

(II.) What places are on the Danube ? In what divisions of 
Turlcey are Jassy and Bucharest? Where is Sophia? Salonica? 
Where is Greece ? What four places are in the south of Turkey? 
What is the name of the southern peninsula ? Wliat city in the 
N. W. part of Turkey ? What sea and straits between Constanti- 
nople and the Archipelago ? What large island south of the Ar- 
chipelago ? What are the six principal islands in the Archipelago ? 
(Prod. 202.) 

REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLES. 

208. The Islands of Corfu, Cefalonia, Zante, Cerigo, 
and some others, form the Republic of the Ionian Isles. 
They are inhabited by Greeks under the protection of 
Great Britain. 

They have a fine climate and fertile soil^ and export 
wine^ oil, and dried currants. 

Questions on the map,~^l.') Where are the Ionian islands ? 
Mention the principal, beginning at the North. 

209. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

In- travelling through Europe you mUl find numerous cities, 
which abound with magnificent buildings ; but you will see much 
poverty, misery, and vice. 

What is the largest city in Europe ? What shall you find worthy 
of notice in travelling through England ? {See 1 62—3.) In what 
direction is Edinburgh from London ? What object worth visiting 
shall you find in Ireland ? (172. e.) How will you go from Ireland 
to the North Cape ? What food shall you find in Norway ? (177.) 

Observe the coast of Norway, lined with high rocks, and the 
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torreuts roshiug down from the mountains, full of the trunks of 
trees which are thus conveyed to the ocean. 

Are the nights always dark there? (178.) How long is the 
longest day ? (^See chart, and />. 34.) What port in Russia will 
you find on the White Sea ? How near are you to Lapland now, and 
in what direction must you go ? How shall you be obliged to 
travel there ? (184.) What towns shall you pass in Finland, as 
yon go down to Cronstadt and St. Petersburgh ? (SL Petersburgh, 
see p, 83.) 

In what direction from St. Petersburgh is Moscow ? How will you 
go from Moscow to the capital of Poland ? What do you find re- 
markable in Poland? (181.) To what seaport will you go, to 
sail for Stockholm ? What can you say of the Swedes, and their 
mines ? (182.) How can you go from Stockholm to Amsterdam ?>' 
What places do you pass, and what peninsula ? What do yon find 
reinarkable in Holland? (192.) How will you go to find the 
second city of Europe ? (JParis, p. 83.) 

What drink shall you find common here ? (200.) How will 
you go to Berlin through the southern kingdoms of Germany ? 
And now, how will you get to Vienna, and what countries, rivers, 
and mountiuns must you pass ? What use is made of the mines 
in Austria ? Describe Venice, (see p. 84.) 

What lofty mountains shall you find in Switzerland, and how 
shall you be in danger there? (199.) In what direction is the 
country of the ancient Romans ? (206.) 

What objects of curiosity shall you find in Italy ? (See 50, 
a, b, e.) What ancient country will be East of you when you 
reach Sicily ? What shall you find interesting in Greece ? (207.) 
What coarse will you take to Smyrna ? What countries of Europe, 
which you have not visited, shall you pass in going home from 
Smyrna by sea ? What port of Spzun shall you pass, in going to. 
ward the straits of Gibraltar ? 

The plague often prevails in Turkey, and they will not allow 
you to land in Spain, until you have spent a month in quarantine 
on board the vessel. 

Which way will you go, to find the capital of Spain ? What 
course will you take to visit the capital of Portugal, and then meet 
your vessel at Gibraltar ? 

Gibraltar is much resorted to for trade, and you will find the 
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dress aod languages of ten different nations in its streets. It is 
probably the strongest fortress in the world. It belongs to Great 
Britain. 

Describe your course from Gibraltar to London. 

210. CITIES OF EUROPE. 

The cities of Europe far surpass those of America and Africa in 
number, population, and magnificence. They are superior to any 
in the world, in their universities, hospitals, museums, and other 
public institutions, in the splendour and size of their churches 
and public buildings, and in the extent of their manufactures and 
commerce. 

In the cities on tlie continent of Europe, the streets are usually 
narrow, croolied, and filthy. They are seldom furnished with, 
side wedks, and foot passengers are exposed to constant danger in 
the crowd of carriat^es. 

The houses are generally of stone or brick ; but in many of 
the towns of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, they are 
built of timber. They are usually high, often from fiTe to ten 
stories in large cities. They are not uniform in their appearance, 
and magnificent palaces are frequently surrounded by wretched 
huts. 

On the continent, a great number of the cities and towns are 
surrounded with walls, and entered only by gates. 

In the cities of the Catholic countries, especially in the South 
of Europe, pictures or images of saints are placed at the corner 
of the streets, and passengers frequently stop to offer their de- 
votions before them. These cities are also distinguished for the 
great number of their churches and chapels, and for the costly 
paintings, statues, and ornaments they contain. The cities of 
Southern Europe are usually furnished with water by aqueducts ; 
and public fountains are erected in the streets and public squares, 
which add to their beauty, and produce a refreshing coolness in 
summer. 

Most of the large cities are seaports, or connected with the 
sea. The capitals are usually distinguished as the residence of 
the sovereign and royal family. London, Paris, St.Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Dublin, Rome, Florence, 
and Dresden, are situate on rivers, which divide them into two 
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portions connected by bridges. Rome, Madrid^ Lisbon, and 
Edinburgh, are built on severial hills, which gives them a pictu- 
resque appearance. Naples, and most of the other cities lying 
on the Mediterranean, are situate on declivities ; and the streets 
rise from the shore, like the seats of an amphitheatre. 

London is the first city in the civilized world, in population, 
commerce, and wealth. It includes, 1, The City ; 2, Westminster, 
the residence of the royal family and court ; 3, Southwark, on the 
south side of the Thames ; and, 4, several adjoining villages. The 
streets are generally well paved, and furnished with good side 
walks. It is distinguished for the number and extent of its lite- 
rary and charitable institutions, but most of all for its trade, ex- 
tending to every quarter of the globe, and for the wealth of its 
inhabitants. 

Paris is the second city of Europe in population. It holds the 
first rank in the beauty of its public gardens, fountains, monu- 
ments, and palaces, and in the extent and value of its libraries 
and literary institutions. It is especially distinguished for the 
gaiety and dissipation of the people, and the number and variety 
of its public amusements. 

Constantinople presents a magnificent appearance from the 
sea, in the assemblage of mosques, towers, and palaces, mingled 
with beantiful trees. But the streets are narrow, and the whole 
aspect within the city is gloomy and disagreeable. 

Naples is situate in the midst of a fine amphitheatre of hills. 
On one side is Mount Vesuvius ; and a bay spreads before it, 
ornamented with fertile islands, which is scarcely equalled in 
beauty by any in the world. 

Moscow , the ancient capital of Russia, was burned in the war 
of 1812, but is now in a great measure rebuilt. It presents a 
singular mixture of Asiatic huts, and temples, and mosques, with 
European palaces and cliurches. 

St, Petersburgkh one of the most magnificent cities in Europe, 
and the seat of extensive commerce. It is built on a spot which 
wa8 alRiost a marsh 100 years agOi. 

Madrid is situate on.high.]^ound, half a mile above the level 
of the sea, which renders it cool at all seasons. It is only im- 
portant as the resSdeuce of the king and royal family. 

Lisbon, at a distance, presents. a magnificent appearance. It 
has a fine body of water before it^ and beautiful cultivated hills in 
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the rear. But the streets are irregular and filthy, and the houses 
are neither elegant nor convenient. 

Vienna, the former capital of Germany, is now the chief city 
of the Austrian empire. It is the resort of merchants from va- 
rious nations of Europe and Asia, and is distinguished for the 
beauty of its environs, and the luxury and dissipation of the 
nobility. 

Amsterdam is built on oaken piles, in a marshy spot ; and, 
like most of the cities of Holland, is intersected by a great iinmber 
of canals passing through its principal streets. 

Dublin is the second city of the British Isles. It presents a 
grand appearance from the sea, and few cities have a greater pro- 
portion of magnificent and useful buildings. 

Berlin^ the residence of the king of Prussia, is a well-built city, 
situate on both sides of the River Spree, a small branch of the 
Elbe. 

Rome was once the capital of the known world ; but is now de- 
caying in population and wealth. A large part of it is laid out in 
fields and gardens, or covered with the ruins of the ancient city. 
Its churches are veiy splendid. St. Peter's is the grandest in the 
world. 

Venice is a beautiful city, remarkable for its situation on islands. 
The people pass from one part to another in boats, on the canals, 
and horses and carriages are rarely seen. 

Hamburgh is the first commercial city of Germany. Like 
the cities of Holland it is intersected by canals. Its streets are 
not pleasant or well-built. 

Copenhagen, situate on the island of Zealand, is a commercial 
city of considerable wealth and beauty. 

Edinburgh is not a place of commerce or of manufactures ; 
but it is distinguished for its literary institutions and its learned 
men, and is the principal seat of the courts of law for Scotland- 

Stockholm has a singular and romantic appearance, from its 
situation on a number of rocky islands. 

Florence, the capital of Tuscany, is a beautiful city, situate on 
; both sides of the river Arno. Turin is a handsome, fortified 
- town, the residence of the king of Sardinia. Dresden is one of 
the most elegant cities of Europe, distinguished for its manufacture 
of fine porcelain or china ware. Geneva, the chief city of Swit- 
zerland, has a beautiful situation on the lake of the same name. 
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GeruM, a commercial city, was the birthplace of Columbus. 
Warsaw, the capital of Poland, is composed chiefly of mean, 
wooden hovels, with only a few fine buildings. Bergen has a 
fine harbour. Chrisiiania is the principal place in Norway, and 
is admired for the beauty of its situation. 

The chief cities of Europe ranlc in population as follows : 



1 
2 
3 



>> 



London 
Paris 

Constanti- 
nople 
Naples 
Petersburgh 



" Moscow 

5 Lisbon 
" Vienna 

" Amsterdam 
" Madrid 

6 Dublin 



»> 



'• Berlin " Genoa 

Venice " Turin 

Rome ' " Warsaw 

8 Copenhagen *' Stockholm 
" Edinburgh 10 Dresden 

9 Florence " Geneva. 



ASIA. 

211. Asia is the largest of the four great divisions of 
the globe^ and has the greatest number of inhabitants. 

It was in Asia that our first parents were created^ and 
the human race preserved after the deluge; there the 
most important events recorded in Scripture took place ; 
and there the Saviour died to redeem mankind. 

212. Asia and its islands extend from the Equator 
and the Torrid Zone on the Souths beyond the Polar 
Circle on the Norths each portion partaking of the pe- 
culiar character of its zone. (See map of the world, and 
the account ofzones-S6, 87—96, 97—102, 103.) 

213. The northern and middle portions of Asia, like 
those of America, are generally colder than the countries 
of Europe in the same latitude. 

214. The tea-plant and some of the finest perfumes 
and spices, including the nutmeg, cinnamon, and clove, 
are productions of Asia, which are not found, or very 
sparingly, in any other part of the world. 

215. Asia abounds in the precious metals and gems, 
and was for a long time the only place where diamonds 
and pearls were obtained. 

216. The people in the west of Asia have light com- • 

I 
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plexions^ and belong to the European race ; but those 
East of the Belur Tag and the Ganges are yellow 
or brown^ and belong to the Tartar and Malay races. 

Qfiestions* — (I.) On what continent, and in what part of it, is 
Asia ? (^See map of ike world.) How is Asia bounded on Uie 
N. E. S. and W. ? What is the size of Asia compared with other 
portions of the globe ? What is its population ? (^See Chart,) 
What are some of the most striking events which have occurred 
in Asia ? What are some of the peculiar productions of Asia ? 
What are its mineral productions ? What is the complexion of 
the people in the western countries ? What in the eastern and 
southern parts ? 

217. 

a. The sciences are little understood in Asia; but in the half 
civilized countries there are schools and seminaries, to give the 
knowledge of writing and arithmetic, and of their laws and rcr 
ligion, to certain classes of the people. 

b. The languages of Asia are far more numerous than those of 
Europe ; and many books of religion, laws, history, and poetry, 
are found written in them. 

c. The great mass of the Asiatics are in the most degraded 
state of ignorance, and are cruelly oppressed by despotic priests, 
nobles, and emperors. 

d. They generally practise fraud, robbery, and the worst of 
crimes, without shame ; and often make vice a part of religious 
worship. 

Questions, — (II.) What is the state of the sciences, and of 
education in Asia } What can you say of the languages of Asia ? 
What is the state of the common people generally ? What is the 
moral state of the Asiatics genei-aUy ? 

Questions on the Chart of the world. 

Civilization, — (I.) Are there any civilized countries in Asia ? 
What countries are half-civilized, and in what part of Asia do they 
chiefly lie ? What parts are barbarous ? What are savage ? 

Government, — (II.) What countries of Asia are governed by 
chiefs ? What kind of government is there in the other countries 
of Asia ? What parts are subject to Russia ? What to China ? 

Religion. — (II.) Is there any Christian country in Asia ? What 
parts are Mahometan ? What are Pagan ? Are there any mis- 
sionary stations in Asia, and in whitt countries chiefly ? 
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Population, — (II.) What coantry of Asia has the largest number 
of inhabitants? Which is the next to China in population ? What 
countries hare 14 or 18 millions? What have 10 millions? Which 
is the largest country of Asia, and what is its population ? (^The 
population of Tartary and Tibet is very uncertain*) What 
tribes are there in Siberia and Tartary, and where ? 

Questions on the Map of Asia. 

SeaSfGulfS}Sfc.^^L)WhAtsesa are there on the West of Asia? 
Where is the Isthmus of Suez, which unites it to Africa ? What 
straits lead to the Red Sea? What two seas are there E. of the 
Black Sea? What gulfs and bays in the South of Asia? What 
seas on the East? What gulf E. of Tartary ? 

3fountains,-^{l,) Whatchain of mountains is in the middle of 
Asia ? What name does it take at the N. E. ? What chain South 
of the Altsdan, running in the same direction ? What chain p jiites 
them to the Altaian chain ? What two chains in the West of 
Asia? Whatchain do you find in the South of Hindoostan? 
What ch{dn in Arpbia ? Which is the longest chain in Asia ?. 

Boundaries' and CamtaU^^i},) What country occupies the 
northern part of Asia? How is it bounded, and what \i the 
capital ? Between what latitudes does most of it lie ? What coun- 
tries lie principapy between 30° and 50o latitude, occupying the 
middle of Asia ? Mention the boundaries and capital or chief city 
of Turkey — Georgia— Independent Tartary^— Chinese T?irtary— 
Tibet — ^Arabia— Persiar-East Persia. What countries lie be- 
tween Tibet and Hindoostan ? What are the countries of Asia 
lying chiefly S. of 3Uo latitude ? How far S. do they extend ? What 
are the boundaries and capitals of Hindoostan ? China ? The 
Bnrman Empire ? Tonkin ? Siam ? Malaya ? What are the prin- 
cipal countries on the eastern coast of Asia ? What on the western 
coast ? What on the southern ? 

lAikes and Inland Seas,'^(l,) What great inland seas are there 
in the West of Asia, not connected with the ocean ? What lake or 
sea is there in East Persia ? What lakes in Siberia, and where ? 
What is their size (See 63. e.). 

Rivers* — (I.) What are the three great rivers in the North of 
Asia, beginning at the East ? Where is the Olensk ? What two 
branches has the Oby? What branch has the Yenesei ? Through 
what lake does one of its branches pass ? What three great rivers 
are in the East of Asia ? What river empties itself into the China 
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Sea? Wfaat one into the gulf 6f Siam? What into the Bay of 
Bengal on the East ? What smaller ones on the West ? What 
river is in the West of Hindoostan? What in East Persia? 
Where arc theTigris and Euphrates? What rivers empty themselves 
into the Caspian Sea ? What into the Sea of Aral ? What branch 
has theSihon ? What river on the borders of Asia empties itself into 
the Seaof Azof ? How many of the great rivers of Asia rise from 
the monntainons regions of Tartary and Tibet ? 
(II.) Describe each of the rivers named. (^Seepage 21.) 

Islands. — (I.) What islands lie N. of Asia, and in what ocean ? 
What four large islands are there on the E. coast of Tartary ? 
What two islands near the coast of China ? What small claster 
more distant ? What cluster of islands lies E. of Tonkin ? What 
are the principal islands in it ? What is the most eastern gronp 
of the E. India Isles ? What are the chief islands in it ? What two 
large islands lie between these and Malaya ? What are the chief 
islands lying S. of Borneo and Celebez? What very large island 
lies S. E. from Asia ? To what division of the Earth does it be- 
long. (See map of the World.) What small islands lie in the 
Bay of Bengal? What large island is S. of Hindoostan ? What 
small groups are West of this ? 

LaiittLdes.'^(\\.) What are the countries of Europe in 
the same latitude with Siberia and Kamschatka ? What of 
America ? What countries of America and Europe correspond to 
Tartary in latitude? What correspond to Turkey and the North 
of Persia, Tibet, and China ? What countries of Asia are farther 
South than any in Europe ? What other portions of the world are 
in the same latitude ? 

What places in Siberia are nearly in the latitude of St. Peters- 
burgh ? What towns and mountains are nearly in latitude 5 1<> N. or 
in that of London ? What important places are from 39o to 41<>, or 
neariy in the latitude of Madrid, Naples, and New York ? What 
remarkable places do you find in latitude 30o to 33o, or that of 
New Orleans, in the U. States ? Near what remarkable places 
does the Tropic of Cancer pass ? What parts or islands of Asia 
does the Equator cross ? 

Longitudes, — (II.) What is the longitude of Turkey E. from 
London ? {See Chart of the World,) Is the time earlier or later 
than ours, and how much ? {See page 36). What time is it in 
Hindoostan, when it is noon at London ? What in the Birman 
empire and China? What in Japan and New Holland ? 
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NORTHERN ASIA. 
IBERIA. 




Traeelling 



218. The northern regions of Asia are entirely occU' 
pied by the Russian dominions, or Siberia. 

The people of Siberia are rnde or barbarous ; usually 
living in huts, half under noimd; and subsisting chiefly 
by hunting and fishing. They travel chiefly in sledges, 
drawn by reindeer or dogs, and use snow shoes in w^- 
ing, as represented in the engraving. 

This is the conntry to which state criminals are often 
exiled from Russia. Some of the la^ towns resemble 
those of the European dominions in civilization and 



3l9. It is generally frozen and barren, resembling 
Lapland in cuinate. It is larger than the whole m 
Europe. Many parts of it are immense plains, covered 
with almost perpetual snow. 

Russia obtains large supplies of precious stones, gold, 
rilvei, and other me^s, and salt, mm the mines of this 
country, and the finest furs frjjm its wild animals. 
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Questions on the map, — (I.) What country occupies the 
northern part of Asia? How is Siberia bounded ? What cape is 
on the North ? What islands ? What chains of mountadns in and 
around it? What rivers in the northern part? What is the 
capital ? 

(II.) What places are on the river Ural ? Where is Tobolsk ? 
What other place on the Oby is there below this ? Where is the 
Steppe of Issim ? {See 43 d,) What lake is near it? Where are 
Kolhyvane and Tomsk ? What place is near lake Baikal ? What 
river passes through this lake ? What town is on the lUverLena ? 
Where is Okotsk ? What peninsula is on the East, and what towns 
are on it ? What missionary stations are there in Siberia ? 

MIDDLE REGIONS OP ASIA. 

Circassia — Georgia — Tartary — Turkey — Persia — 

Tibet — Japan. 

220. The middle r^ions of Asia may be considered 
as embracing that vast mountainous tract or lofty plain^ 
between the Altaian chain on the Norths and the Him- 
maleh Mountains and Chinese wall on the Souths extend- 
ing from the Black Sea to the Channel of Tartary. 

221. They lie between 3(K> and 50» of N. latitude; 
but the climate and productions depend chiefly on their 
situation, and the height of the ground. {See 112 — 113). 

222. The southern parts of Persia, East Persia, and 
Tibet, extend into southern Asia, and partake of its 
climate. 

223. A part of Turkey is warmer than the South of 
Europe; but in general, the countries West of ihe 
Belur Tag, or Cloudy Mountains, are temperate. The 
cold is moderated by the seas tiiey embrace, and the 
beat by the mountains which cross thenu 

224. The countries East of the Behir Tag lie diieflv 
on one lofty plain, and are subject to extrone cold, 
even as far South as Tibet and the northern parts of 
Cabul. The air of these regions is so dry, that meat 
may be praorved for a long time without salt. 
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Qnetlioiu. — (I.) How, are the middle conalries of A^ 
bounded ? In what Mimdei do the; lie, and liow U tb^r climate 
detennined .' What parti extend into Soatbem Asia? What]* 
the climate W. oftheBelnrTHg,Bnd wb])? Deacribe theconaliiM 
E. of the Belar 1^. What is reniBrliable io the aii t 

' CIRCASSIA AND GEORGIA. 

225. Circassia and Georeia ate small countries Ivine 
between the Caspian and Black Seas, and are now ttotS 
included in the aominiong of Russia in Asia. 

Circaasia is inhabited bv nnmerous hordes of waa- 
deriog Tartars. The people of Georgia, like those of 
Armenia, profess the Christiaa religion. 

These countries are celebrated for beautiful females, 
whp are often sold as slaves to the Turks aii4 Fersiana. 

QuettioTU' — (I.) Where is Circassia? Where U Oecrgia? 
What ia the chief dtfjidtnaie on thelUver Kar? 

TARTARY. 




Ttirtar Tents and Cattle. 
_ 226. The Tartars live in tents of felt, which are car- 
ried on horses, and sometimes on wheels, Irom place to 
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place. They wander in vast hordes or tribes, to find 
pasturage for their horses, camels, and sheep, and feed 
chiefly on the flesh and milk of these animals. 

Tartary occupies almost the whole of the middle of 
Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific Ocean. It is 
divided into Chinese Tartary, lying East of the Belur 
Tag, subject to China ; and Independent Tartary, West 
of these mountains, many of the hordes of which pay 
tribute to the emperor of Kussia. 

INDEPENDENT TABTABY. 

227' This country has a fine climate, and generally, 
a fertile soil, which is left uncultivated. 

It was once the seat of a powerful empire, and abounds 
in the ruins of ancient cities. 

The people are generally barbarous; but in some 
parts they retain a small portion of civilization and 
knowledge. They belong to the European race. 

Samarcand, the former capital, is said to be very 
large still. It contains a celebrated Mahometan school, 
or university. 

Q^estions on the map. — (I.) How is Independent Tartary 
bounded ? What sea does it contain ? What rivers has it ? What 
is the capital ? What other city ? 

CHINESE TABTABT. 

228. This portion of Tartary occupies the greater 
part of the elevated plain, mentioned in the account of 
the middle regions ot Asia. 

Jn most parts it is very barren, and scarcely inhabited ; 
but the eastern portion contains a number of cities little 
known. The people belong to the Asiatic race. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) How is Chinese Tartary bounded ? 
How is it separated from China ? What great river is there on 
the East? What place on it ? What other principal places are in 
the eastern part? What peninsula there, and what islands? 
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IVbat deierCa in ibe ipceriar P What places In the weilem part ot 
CbmeseTutary? (Clim. 22i; Deitrt, 43. b.) 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 




7\irktsh school 

229. This country was the original seat of the empire 
of the Turki, which now extends to Enropej and has its 
camtal there. 

It is wanner than Turkey in Europe, but the general 
character of the country and peo^e is the same. 

Like most eastern nations the Turks always sit cros»- 
hgged upon the floor. They often teach their chiL 
iren on a house-top, and they punish by striking the 
feet, which is called the bastinado. 

Armenia is inhabited by Christians, and many Greek 
Christians are scattered over other ports of Tnrkej. 

The southern part is Palestine, or the Holy I^nd, 
formerly the residence of the Jews, with Jerusalem for 
its capital. 
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Quettiont on the map.— (I.) How is Turkey bonoded ? What 
U the capital ? What chain of mountains U ia Asia Minor ? 

(II,) — What are the three priucipal dirisioofl ? Where li 
Armenia? What risers mn from Turkey inio the Persian 
Gulf ? What port ia on the Archipelago ? What port on the 
Black Sea? What places are near the Black Sea? What ciliea 
00 the Tigris, beginning at its source? Where is Jemsalem? 
■"Kai three seaports are in Syria ? Where are Aleppo and Da- 
mascus.' Whit Island ia on the coast of Syria? 

PjsnaiA. 




Ispahan. 

230. A large part of Persia is covered with barren 
mountains and desert plains, and can only be traversed 
(HI camels or mules. 

The air is cold and moist at the North, pure and a»- 
rene in the middle, but extremely hot in the South. 

Ispahan, the former capital, was one of the most 
splendid cities of Asia, but a large part of it is now in 

The people are active, gay, polished, and hospitable; 
but disEoaest, treachonus, ana vicious- 
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Questions on the 9710^7.— How is Persia bounded ? What is 
the capital ? Where is Ispahan the former capital ? 

(11.) — Where is Erivan ? What other cities are in the North ? 
What seaport is on the Golf of Persia ? Where is Shiraz ? Are 
there any considerable rivers ? 

EAST PERSIA. 

CABULISTAN^ AND BELOOCHISTAN. 

231. The eastern part of Persia^ which was sepa- 
rated from the rest some years &go, contains a number 
of distmct governments^ most of which are tributary to 
the king.of Cabul. It is therefore often called C^bul- 
istan ; and sometimes Afj^ianistan^ from, the Afghans, 
a part of its inhabitants. 

3eloochistan^ which occupies the southern portion^ is 
said to be an independent State^ but its condition is not 
well ascertained. 

This country is mountainous^ and therefore cooler 
than those around it^ but abounds in dry and desert 
plains, which cause distressing heat in summer. 

The people^ especially the Afghans^ are more active 
and warlike than their neighbours. 

Questions on the map, — (I.) How is East Persia bounded ? 
What are the two principal divisions ? What is the capital ? 
What mountains are on the North ? 

(II.) What separates it from Hindoostan ? What city has itEast 
of the Indus ? What city in the West, and of what size ? What 
river and what city are in the South ? What places near the 
mouth of the Indus ? 
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TIBET. 






Worihip of the Grand Lama. 

332. In Tibet the Grand Lama is the head of thor 
region and government- The people w<»«hip him as 
a divine being. When he dies, they believe his aool 
passes into the \m&j of some child, who is sought and 
placed on the throne. 

Tibet is a very dry, cold, nnfrnitful coiintiT, in the 
midst of mountuns, sabject to the emperor of ChiBB. 

The people are mild, bat indolent, timid, and sapcr- 
stitious. They have moch more knowledge and skill in 
DtheT 



the arts than t> 



> Tartars. 



Wbit 



QMftfibiuom fAf Hui/t.— ([.) HowisllbetlK 
I« the capitU? What l>r^ lirera rise in the 
Tbpt ? What is the lieight of the highest mouDlaiD ? {Ste 
TubU i-fMmtntaiKt^ 

NAPAfL AND BOOTAN. 

333. These two kingdoms lie between Tibet and 
Hindoostan, and are tribitary to Tibet. 
They pn^ierly bel<xi£ tn Soathcm Asb. and have 
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a wamn, but fine dimate^ like the North of Italy. On 
ascending the mountains near them^ the inhabitants 
find perpetual spring on their side^ and unchanging 
winter on the tops. 

Questums^F—(l,y What is the situation of Napaul andBootaii ? 
What can you say of the climate and mountains ? Why are 
they not very hot like Hindoostau ? (^See 1 12.) 

JAPAN. 

234. The empire of Japan includes three islands of 
small extent^ but extremely populous. 

It is a rugged country, and is subject to extremes of 
heat and cold ; but it is highly cultivated^ and is said to 
be very rich in gold and silver. 

The people are very ingenious ; and are considered 
superior in arts, sciences, and good laws, to most if not 
all other nations of Asia. 

Qjuestions on the map, —(I.) Where are the islands of Japan, 
and how many are there ? Which is the largest } What is the 
capital ? What is the second city ? Where is the chief place of 
trade, Nangasaki ? 

SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Arabitt'^Hindoostan — Burmah — Anam — Slam — 

Malaya- — China. 

235. The southern countries of Asia lie generally on 
the Indian Ocean, between \{P and 30° N. latitude. 

China extends North to 40° of latitude, and Malaya, 
South nearly to the Equator. 

286. All these countries, except the northern parts 
of China, have the climate and productions of the Tor- 
rid Zone, and the choicest plants of Asia. 

K 
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Thev abound in rice, which ia the principal fooA of 
the inliabitaiits, and in cotton and iuk, from whidi 
most of their clothing ia made. 

237' Except Arabia, they are highly Gultivated; bnt 
so crowded with inhabitants, that the common people 
are miserably poor, and are often led by want to destroy 
or expoae their children. 

Many of these nadona are, from necessity, more 
active and industrious than others found in the Torrid 

238. The chief exports of Southern Asia and its 
islands are coffee, tea, gnma, opinm, spices, precious 
stonea, and metals, witji numerous manunctures of silk 
and cottwi. 

Quejfionjt.— (I.) Where do the gouthern coontries of Aua Ite ? 
What countrieB are included iu this dirisioD of Asia ! How far 
do Chipa and Malaya extend ? What can you aay of the cli- 
mate and produclioni? What articles for food and cloihing 
are found here? What l9 the state of popnlation, aod of the 
commoQ people ? What effect does necesuty produce od the cha- 
racter of tlie people ? What are the chief exports ? 

ARABIA. 




R'lhbcr* in Arabia. 
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239. The interior of Arabia is inhabited by wander- 
ing Arabs^ who live in teuts^ and subsist by pasturage 
and robbery. 

The inhabitants of the coast live in towns and cities^ 
and are much more advanced in civilization. (^See 
chart of the toorld,) 

The climate of Arabia is very hot and dry^ and the 
interior is a sandy desert^ where water is seldom found. 
This was the ' wilderness^' which the Israelites crossed 
in going i&om Egypt to Canaan. 

Questions on the niap,—(^L.) How is Arabia bounded ? What 
do you find in the interior ? What mountains are the principal ? 
What remarkable mount£un is near the Red Sea ? Are there any 
considerable rivers ? What is the capital ? 

(II.)— What 18 the port of Mecca on the Red Sea ? Which 
way from Mecca is Medina? What is the principal place in 
the East ? Where is Mocha ? What place is near it ? What 
place in the S. E., and how situate ? What Arabian island is 
near Cape Gaardafui ? 

INDIA. 

240. This name comprehends the two peninsulas of 
Southern Asia which are East of Arabia^ divided into 
India within the Ganges^ and India without^ or East of 
the Granges^ called al^ Farther India. 

The name India, or East Indies, is often used to in" 
elude China and the Asiatic Islands also. 

These peninsulas are remarkable for the number and 
size of their rivers, which, united with the heat of 
the climate, make them the most fertile countries on 
Earth. 
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HINDOOSTAN, 

Or India tBithin the Ganges. 




A Widour on the Juneral pile of her HusboHd, 



241. It is one of the religions cnatoms of the Hin- 
doo», that widows should be burned alive, with the dead 
bodies of their husbands ; and hundreds are thus de- 
stroyed every year. 

Hindoostan is divided into a great number of Binall 
kingdoms ; but the British gorem almost all that por- 
tion which lies on the Bay m Bengal and the Ganges, 
and a part of the western coast near Bombay. 

It is a very hot, but moist country, producing the 
finest fruits and plants in abundance, (See 236, 237-) 

The people are effeminate, indolent, and extremely 
vicious. 

Q^MlioTU cm the map. — (I.) How is HiadoostiiD bounded } 
Whal monntaini are there on the North ? What ia the chief 
liver? What three lircrs are io the aoulheru part? What is 
the capital? Where ia Delhi, the former capital ? 

{II.)— Where is Agra? Meulian the chief cities OD the Gange* 
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iu their order. What ai« the eaiteru and wrateni coaata called ? 
What places are dd the eastern cnasE ? What ou the western 
coast ? How U Bombay sitoate 7 What cities are In the iaie- 
rior of the soalhem part of Hindoaslan ? What in the western 
part ? Where is Oolconda, celebrated for its diatnoDds ? What 
is the southern cape of Hindooslau ? What small islands are 
near it ? What large Uland? What miseiODHr; stations are 
there in Hiudoostan ? 

CEYLON. 
24S. Ceylon is a lai^ fertile island, which produces 
itlmost all the dnnamon brought from India. 

It abounds in precious atones, and has a pearl fishery 
on its coast. 

This island is possessed by the British. It contains 
a lat^ number of native Catholics. 

Questions on the map.— (f.) Where docs Ceylon lie ? What 

is Ihe chief town ? Where is Trintomalte ? 

FARTHER INDIA. 

343. This part of India lies South of Tibet, between 

the Ganges and the Chinese Sea, including the empires 

of Burmah and Anam, with Siam, and Malaya. 

BURMAH, OB BURMAN EMPIRE. 




Elephants carrying burdens. 
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244. The Burman empire produces very fine ele- 

Shants^ which are trained for nding and carrying bur- 
ens> and even assist in unlading ships. 

This empire includes Avsl, Vega, and several small 
kingdoms^ subdued by the more active and warlike 
Burmans. 

The climate is cooler than that of Hindoostan, from 
the greater height of the land^ but is still very hot. 

The people are lively and intelligent^ and acquainted 
with many of the arts ; but they are extremely cruel in 
their punishments^ and barbarous in many of their cus- 
toms. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) How is the Burniao Empire 
bounded ? What is the chief river ? What is the capital ? 

(II.) — What seaport is in the South ? What places are on 
the River Irawaddy ? Where is Arracan ? (Clim. <jf Prod, 236, 
237.) 

SIAM. 

245. Siam is a small but rich and flourishing kingdom^ 
with a* climate and people like those of Burmah. 

In Siam^ as in many of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the inhabitants are obliged to build their houses 
on posts, to avoid the annual floods of their rivers, 
which cover the country with water, but render the soil 
very fertile. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) Where does Siam lie ? Is it a 
large kingdom ? What is the capital ? {Prod, 236—7*) 
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Idol worship in Tonkin. 

S46. The Empire of Anam ia said to extend over 
all tbe countries east of Burmali and Siam, including 
Cochio-CBina, Cambodia, and Laos ; but very little is 
known with certainty concerning these countnes. 

The Tonkinese worship idols under the banyan tree. 



they ore genc- 
ost powerful in 



as represented in the engraving. 

Although they are very suprstitious, 
rally intelligent, active, and industrious 

The empire is said to be one of the a 
Asia, and has a considerable naval force. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) Inwhatdirreiioii from Hurmah is 
Anam ? What coaatrles does U embrace ? Huw is it bounded ? 
What river passe) through it ? Wiiat is the capital ? What 
other principal place ig there? Whiit place is in Cambniliar 
What gulf is OD the East, aud what island ? {Clint- and Prod. 
236, 237.) 

MALAYA. 

247. Malaya, or Malacca, is a hot, but productive 
peninsula, containing many independent states. 
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The people of this peniusula are bold and enter- 
prising, but remarkable for treachery and cruelty. Thoee 
uf the iuterioT are savages of the AJrican race. 




nUagein 



248. China is an extensive country, but extremely 
populous- 
It is remarkable for the tea plant, and for its beau- 
tiful porcelain ware, called china- 

The soil is every where cultivated with the greatest 
care, but great numbers are obliged to live on the water 
in boats, and the poor suffer fur want of food. 

The people ate ingenious and industrious, but 
timid, dishonest, and treacherous in their intercourse 
with strangers. 

The Chinese formerly tried to defend tbemselres 
against the Tartars by a wall with gates and numerous 
towers, most of whidi still remains. It is sufficiently 
broad for several persons to ride abreast, extending 
1500 miles, over rii^rs and lofty mountains. 
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Quetlioititmihe map,— [I.) How is Cliiiiaboniided F IVhrre h 
the Cbloete wall? lu what laiilude dura China lie? Wlmt 
mast we nuppose aa ui the clinmie of Ihe vari'iiis parts ? What 
are the two chief rivers ? Whnc U ihe ca|)ilnl ? 

([I.) What are the principal ports an'1 cities ? When? is 
the mont remarkable canal of Chiaa? What turee irlaml [iea 
near the coast ? What xmall cluster beyui^d it ? What countries 
vf Asia are subject to Cbiua ? 



EAST INDIA OR ASIATIC ISLANDS. 




QdJdrenpreparing to deaoar their ParenU. 



249< The E. India Islands may be considered as ex- 
tending to 10° S. latitude, and \W W. longitude. 

250- Thev prt»duce the finest fruits, gums, spices, 
and minerals. They also abound with wild animals, 
among which are the orang outang, crocodile, tiger, and 
riunoceim. 

The natives of these islands are chiefly Pagans ; and 
some of tbem devour their parents when they become 
old. The parents descend from a tree, and suffer them- 
selves to be killed, saying: " The fruit is ripe and it 
must be eaten." 

251. These islands are divided into three principtd 
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groups ; the Sunda Isles^ the Molucca or Spice Isles^ and 
the Philippine Isles. 

THE SUNDA ISLES. 

252. The Sunda Isles include Sumatra^ Java^ and 
other islands south of Borneo and Celebez. 

1 hey furnish gold^ diamonds, and gums ; but pepper 
is the most important production. 

They are inhabited by a mixture of Chinese, Malays, 
and natives, and have much conunerce. The interior 
is little known. 

Sumatra has a ridge of mountains running through it, 
the highest being loftier than the Alps ; which render 
the climate generally agreeable, and in some parts cold. 

Java is a beautiful and fertile island, but very un- 
healthy. It is now subject to the king of the Nether- 
lands. 

QfiestioTUt on the map. — (I.) Which way from Malacca is Su- 
matra ? What straits separate it ? In what zone is it ? Where 
is the British settlement of Beacoolen ? What other place do yoa 
find ? Which way from Snmatra is Java? What straits are he- 
rween them ? What is the capital ? What are the other prin- 
cipal islands among the Sunda Isles ? 

BORNEO AND CELEBEZ. 

253. Borneo is a very large island, entirely pos- 
sessed by the natives. 

It is rich in gold, diamonds, pearls, and valuable 
plants, and is remarkable as the residence of the orang- 
outang, an animal very much like man. 

254. Celebez is a fruitful island, little known, vnth 
a settlement belonging to the Dutch at Macassar. The 
natives are said to be ingenious and brave, but ferocious 
and cruel. 

Questions on the viap, — (I.) Where is Borneo ? What is the 
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Where it 

THE MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS. 

255. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, are remarlc- 
aUe for producing apices, and especially tlie nutmeg 
and cWe. They now belong to the Netherlands. 

QueitioTu on the map. — (I.) What islands are included in Ihe 
Moluccas? Which is the largest? McutioD the rcUlive situa- 
tton of the otiiers. 

PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

256. The Philippine Isles are possessed by the 
Spaniards, who have derived great revenues from them. 

They produce gold and other metals, with cotton, 
rice, and sugar in great ahundance. 

QfteiiUma o 
Itppine Isles? 
chief e\t], and iis size ! 

AUSTRALIA. 




Houses of Australiii. 
257. Most of the people of Australia live 
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buts of bark^ often built on floats^ and gome even sleep 
on trees. 

258. These nations are in a ruder state of society 
than any others yet known, without any religion or 
knowledge of a future state, so far as can be dis- 
covered. 

Many tribes among them are without huts, clothes, 
boats, or implements for hunting and fishing ; and feed 
on fruits, shell-fish, or even on caterpillars and worms. 

The people of New Holland, and New Guinea, 
and the islands liear the latter, are of the African race. 
Those of the New Hebrides, New Zealand^ and the 
more southern isles, resemble the Asiatics. 

259. Very little is yet known of this portion of the 
world, except the coasts. English colonies are now 
settled in New Holland and Van Diemen's Land, and 
many persons emigrate thither every year. The climate 
and soil are very favourable to agriculture. 

Questions. — (1.) What can you say of the houses of the Aus- 
tralians? What is their state of civilization generally? What 
can you say of some tribes ? Of what races are the inhabitants ? 
What is known of these countries ? 

Questions on the map. — (I.) Between what oceans does Aus- 
tralia lie ? What are the two largest islands ? What are some of the 
smaller ones £. of New Guinea ? What West of this island ? 
What straits are between New Holland and New Guinea ? What 
islands are £. of New Holland ? What one is S. of it» and what 
straits separate this from New Holland? What considerable 
island is S. E . of New Holland ? What are some of the capes of 
New Holland ? 

NEW HOLLAND. 

260. New Holland is an extensive island, only one 
quarter less than Europe. 

The people of New Holland generally resemble 
the Africans except in the straightness of their 
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liair; but some are found among them of the Malaj 
race. 

The British hare estaUished a settlement at Port 
Jackson^ to which they send criminals from England. 

Van Diembn's Land^ the island south of New Hol- 
land^ is also settled by the British. 

Questions on the map (I.) — What is the comparatire Rize of 
New Holland? What Gulf is on the N. of New Holland? 
What names are jfriven to the northern, eastern, and western 
coasts? Where is Port Jackson? Where is Sidney Core? 
What missionary station is near it ? What other in Australia ? 
Where does Van Diemen's Land lie ? What settlement is there 
on it? 

NEW ZEALAND. 

261. New Zealand consists of two large, fertile 
islands^ which enjoy a mild climate like that of France. 

The people are tall and well formed, and more ci- 
vilized than in any other portion of Australia. Tliey 
are brave and generous in many respects ; but they eat 
the bodies of their enemies killed in war. 

One of the kings has received Christian missionaries, 
who are endeavouring to introduce civilization and 
Christianity among the people. 

Questions on the map (I.) — How many islands are there be- 
longing to New Zealand? What straits divide them? (^See 
map of the workL) In what direction are they from New Hol- 
land ? 

NEW GUINEA AND OTHER ISLANDS. 

262. New Guinea^ New Britain, and the neigh- 
bouring islands^ lying in the north-eastern part of Au- 
stralia> have been little examined. 

They are rich in vegetable productions, and are di- 
stinguished as the chief residence of the bird of Para- 
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S63. Nkv Caledonia and the New HsBBibsft Bra 
said to be barren and rocky islands. The people bniM 
nest huts, and subsist on roots and Sth. 

Qtiejfi<Mi«(I.)— What Uland!! lie Nortb of New Holland? WW 

areKast of New Hu]Iaud? Wli&tcanyou aay ofthem? 

POLYNESIA. 




Human Sacrifice in Pol^i 



204. Polynesia includes the islands in the Padtic 
Ocean, which lie east of the I^ilippine Islands and 
AustTalia, {Ste map of tlie irortd.) In almost all 
these islands, they have been accustomed to sacrifice 
human victims to their guds. 

2iJo. 'i he cliniHte of iLese islands is gencrallr dt- 
lightful. end they abound in fine fruits, especially the 
brend-lVi'it, which is used instead of bread. 

2tiG. T)ie people are remarkably mild, polite, and in- 
geuioos, foi barbarians ; but dishonest, Ticious, and 
cruel in inanv of their customs. 

£67. Most of the nations of Polynesia are Pagans ; 
but those ol the bnviety and Sundit'ieh Islands have de- 
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stroyed tbeir idols and temples, and received Christian 
missionaries. 

Qftesttons, — What is Polynesia? What castoni has been 
generally prevalent ? In what zone do most of these islands lie ? 
What is their climate? What are some of their productions ? 
What is the chai'acter of the people? What is their religion ? 

ISLANDS NORTH OF THE EQUATOR. 

268. The inhabitants of the Pelew Islands are very 
hospitable to strangers^ and remarkable for honesty and 
chastity. 

26^. The Carolines are resorted to by ships after 
voyages in the Pacific Ocean^ on account of their fine 
air and climate. 

270. The 3andw^C0 Islands are supposed to con- 
tain 400^000 inhabitants ; Owhyhee is 180 miles long 
and 72 broad. Christian missionaries from the North 
Ameriean States are now instructing the people of these 
islands. 

Questums on the map (I.) — What groups of islands are North 
of the Equator? In what direction from the Philippine Islei 
are the Ladroncs and Caroline Isles ? In what lonc^itnde are 
the Sandwich Islands ? Which is the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands? What others are the principal, and in what direction 
from Owhyhee ? What are some of the small islands lying be* 
tween the Sandwich and Caroline Isles ? 

ISLANDS SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. 

271. The people of the Fbibndly Islands are re- 
markable for industry, neatness^ and skill in agriculture 
and some kinds of manufactures. 

272. The people of the Navigators' Isles are un- 
commonly stout and tall^ and more ferocious than their 
neighbours. 

273* The people of the Society Islands are the 
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first example of a nation converted to Christianity by 
the efforts of missionaries in modem times. 

274. The people of the Marquesas are said to be 
almost as fair as Europeans^ with r^ular forms and 
features. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — ^What are the principal groups of 
islaudii South of the Equator ? In what loni^itude are the Friendly 
and Navigators* Isle« ? What is the principal island among the 
Friendly Islands ? What among the Navigators* Isles ? In what 
direction are the Society Isles from the Friendly Isles ? What are 
the chief of these islands ? Where are the Marquesas ? In what 
longitude are these islands ? What single islands lie N. and E. of 
these groups ? 

275. TRAVELS ON THE MAP, 
In Asia, Australia, and Polynesia^ 

If you wish to travel in Asia it will be best to embark for 
Smyrna, where many English vessels go to obtain opiiim, figs and 
other fruits, and silks. 

Describe your course from Loudon to Smyrna. (See map of 
the world,) What kind of people do yon expect to see there ? 
(207, 2>^y.) Which way will you go to visit Ephesus ? (See 
map of Europe,) 

Travellers in Asiatic Turkey usually suflfer their beards to grow, 
and dress in robes, and turbans, and slippers ; because the Turks 
often insult, and even kill, those they know to be Christians, and 
think it is no crime. 

Through what seus and straits must you pass to visit Constan- 
tinople ? (See map of Europe,) How must you sit and eat 
here ? What is the nearest Russian port to Constantinople ? 
What sea must you cross to visit Circassia ? Where is Astrachan ? 

In the eastern part of Siberia you would be amused at being 
drawn by dogs ; but you will spend your time more profitably in 
other parts of the world, than in taking the long, cold, and diffi- 
cult journey through it. 

What have other travellers found in Siberia, and how is it used 
as a place of punishment? (2 J 8.) Through what port on thte 
Caspian can you pass, to see Teflis, the capital of Georgia ? In 
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what direction will yon go to visit Jerusalem ? What places shall 
you pass, and what can you say of tb^m ? 

Do not fail to visit Mount Ararat, in Armenia, on which the 
Ark rested after the deluge. 

What can you say of Jerusalem and Syria? Who formerly 
lived here ? and what great events have taken place? (229.) 

In what direction is Egypt from Jerusalem ? Where will you 
find the splendid ruins of Palmyra ? (^See map ofAfriccL) 

If you wish to see the Arabian desert, and visit Mount Siusu, 
yon must carry water with you in bags of skius ; and procure 
camels, which can drink, at once, enough for several days. 

What is the direction of Mecca from Mount Sinai ? In what 
direction is Mocha, which produces the finest coffee ? 

Which are most civilized, the Arahs on the coast or in the in- 
terior ? (239.) What port will you find at the head of the Red 
Sea ? (^See map of Africa.) What course will you take by sea, 
to go to Bushire in Persia ? 

Observe in the Persian Gulf the poor divers, who are slaves, 
phliged to hazard their lives in procuring the pearl-oysters. 

In what direction will you go to the ancient capital of Persia ? 
Where is the modern capital, and what can you say of the.se 
cities ? How is Persia divided ? (231.) How will you ro to the 
eastern portion of it ? Are the people of this country like those 
of West Persia? 

What interesting objects shall you see in Independent Tartary ? 
(227.) How do you like their mode of living here and their 
food ? (226.) What mountains must you cross to go into Chinese 
Tartary ? What country will then be near you ? 

You may now go to see the Grand Lama. (See 232.) Re- 
member, when you go to visit a great man in Asia, always to 
carry a present with you of some value. 

What desert must you cross to reach Eastern Tartaiy ? Shall 
yoo find any cities there ? 

What small but wealthy kingdom is now East of you ? What 
wall must you cross to go into China ? If you are permitted to 
travel in China, (which will not be unless you are in company 
with an ambassador) which way will you go to the capital ? 
What is your course thence to Nankin, and to Canton ? What is 
the general state of (he people ? (248.) 

l3 
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You may now lay aside all your thick dothmg, for it ^nll be of 
DO use to you in these countries. 

How will you go to visit all the capitals of India without the 
Gauges? What mode ofconveyance shall you find? (244.) What 
kind of houses ? (245.) Will you venture to Malacca ? (^See 
247.) In what direction will you go to Calcutta ? 

Do the Hindoos need any instruction and reformation ? (241.) 
To what neighbouring country can you go to avoid the heat? 
(233.) What island lies South of Hiudoostan, and what spice 
can you obtain there ? (242.) 

In the other islands of Asia you will only be able to visit the 
European settlements. Beware, as you go, of the treacherous 
Malays ; who often visit vessels in a friendly manner, and then 
slaughter every man on board. 

What Cf»ur'<e will you lake to visit the chief European settle- 
ments in the ii^lands of Asia, beginning at Sumatra ? Describe the 
islands you will see on your voyage, so far as known, ending your 
course at the Spice Islands. How do you like the appearance 
and customs of the people in Australia ? What Europeans shall 
you find in New Holland? What missionary stations shall you 
lind in this portion of the world ? 

What Christian nation shall you find in Polynesia? (273.) 
Describe the Islands you pass in going to them. (27 1 > 272.) 

When you reach Otaheite, you will find many Christian* 
churches, and the people beginning to be Industrious, and anxious 
to be acquainted with books. 

What islands are Nonh East of these ? What can you say of 
them ? (274.) In what direction will you go to find the Sand- 
wich Islands ? What course will you take to go home round Cape 
Horn, and what countries shall you pass ? 

276. CITIES OF ASIA. 

Asia abounds with large cities, but much infeHor in their ap- 
pearance to those of Europe. The buildings are generally mean, 
and crowded with inhabitants. The streets are extremely narrow, 
irregular, and filthy, and not usually paved. 

In Western Asia the houses of the rich are usually of stone, or 
of brick, which are sometimes only sun-dried. They are generally 
built around a court or space in the centi*e, from which they re- 
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ceife most of their light and air, and which is frequently adorned 
with gardens and fountains. The houses are often magnificent 
within ; but they have few or no windows toward the street. They 
present to the traveller only a dismal succession of high walls, 
with here and there a lattice, and seem like a range of prisons. 
The roofs are usually flat, so that the inhabitants can pass from 
one house to another without descending into the street. They 
frequently sleep on the house-top, in the hot season. The houses 
of the poor are usually low and mean, built of mud, or a mixture 
of small stones and mortar. 

Instead of chui'ches, the Mahometan cities are adorned with 
mosques, which are often very splendid. At the side of each 
mosque are minarets, or lofty circular towers, with a gallery near 
the top, fix)m which a crier calls to the people at the hours of 
prayer. 

The cities of Turlsey, as well as those of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean, are frequently visited by the plague, which destroys 
vast numbers of the inhabitants. 

The cities of Eastern Asia (except a few in Hindoostan) ar6 
poorly built, and are much inferior to those of Western Asia. 
They are generally low, thatched huts, formed of mud or of 
bamboo. Even the palace of the emperor of China is only a col-i* 
lection of mean cottages, richly gilded, and hung with splendid 
curtains and other, ornaments. These cities are built of such 
slight materials, that they are frequently destroyed by fire, but 
are easily rebuilt. The temples and pagodas are generally the 
only buildings which have any beauty ; and these are often splen- 
didly adorned with gold and gilding, especially in China and 
Burmab. 

Most of the cities of Asia are surrounded with walls, usually of 
mud or sun-dried briclcs. Many of them are partially in ruins, 
or surrounded with the ruins of ancient cities. 

Astrachan is a place of great trade, situate on an island in the 
Volga. Its population is a mixed assemblage of various nations. 
Irkutsk y the principal town of Eastern Siberia, is a place of conw 
siderable trade and population, resembling European cities in its 
churdies and public buildings. Tobolsk and Tomsk are im- 
portant, on account of the trade carried on through them between 
Russia and China. Teflis is noted for its warm baths. 

Samarcand was formerly the most renowned city of the East. 
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Bucharia is a place of considerable trade and importance. Both 
are noted for their Mahometan colleges. 

Aleppo is the principal city of Asiatic Turkey. Damascus is 
beautifully situate on the river Barraddy. Both these cities are 
adorned with many fine buildings, and are important for their 
manufactures and com merce. Smyrna is the chief seat of foreign 
trade in Turkey. Bagdad is also an important seat of commerce, 
but meanly built. Jerusalem is built on the ruins of the ancient 
city. It is much resorted to by Christian pilgrims, and still pre- 
serves a degree of ma^ificence. 

Teheran is chiefly important as the residence of the king and 
(Bourt of Persia. Ispahan^ the former capital, is still the first 
commercial city of Persia. It was formerly a city of immense 
size, and the principal mosques and palaces are still very grand. 
Its ruins are several miles in extent. Shiran is celebrated for its 
fine climate, and for tljie beauty of its environs, as well as for its 
colleges. Bushire is Xhe chief seaport of Persia. 

Mecca is celebrated as the birthplace of Mahomet. It is 
well built, and derives great wealth from the immense concourse 
of Mahometan pilgrims. 

Medina is a meanly built town, only remarkable for the tomb 
of Mahomet. The mosque which contains it is magnificent, 
supported by 400 columns of black marble, with 300 lamps, con- 
tinually burning. Sana is considered the largest and most po- 
pulous city of Arabia. Mocha is the diief seaport of Arabia, 
and the seat of its trade with Europe. 

Cahvl is an ancient city. It has an extensive trade with 
Tartary, Persia, and India. Peshawer is one of the residences 
of the king of Cabul, and the resort of people from all parts of 
India and Western Asia. 

Calcutta is the metropolis of British India. Its commerce is 
very extensive, and it is inhabited by merchants from every part 
of the globe. The houses of the English resemble European 
palaces. The natives inhabit a distinct portion of the town, built 
in the Asiatic manner. 

Madras is the capital of the British possessions in the South 
of India ; and Bombay ^ of those on the East. Bombay is situate 
on a small barren island near th^ coast, and has extensive com- 
merce. Cobimbo is the British capital of Ceylon. It resembles 
the cities of Europe in its appearance. 
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Goa is a populous dty and territory, possessed by the Portu- 
guese. Pomiicheny, on the coast of Coromandel, belongs to 
the French. 

Benares is the most populous city of India, and celebrated as 
a holy city, and a seat of learning. Many of its houses are large 
and well-built, and it is crowded with persons from all parts of 
India, who come here to end their days. Delhi, the former capital 
of Hindoostan, is now mnch reduced. Poonah is the modern 
capital of the empire of the Mahrattas. 

Ummerapoora is the residence of the emperor of Burmah. 
Siam \^ an extensive city, intersected by canals. Kesho, the 
capital of Tonkin, has some wide streets and good buildings. 
Faifo is a seaport of Cochin China, sometimes visited by Euro- 
peans. Malacca cont^ns many good houses of stone, and is 
distinguished for a college founded by an English Missionary So^ 
dety. 

Qiina abounds in large cities ; but we know only the names of 
most of them. Pekin is probably the most extensive and populous 
dty in the world. It is the residence of the emperor of China. 

JVankin, the former residence of the emperor, is distinguished 
for its porcelain tower, and for the cotton cloth called nankeen. 
Canton is the principal port in China, and the only one at which 
Europeans and Americans are allowed to trade. All the cities 
known in China are very uniform in their appearance and mode 
of building, and remarkable for their crowded population, and for 
the exercise of various trades in their streets. Chenyang^ the 
capital of the Mandshur Tartars, is said to be an extensive city« 
Cashgar is the residence of the Chinese governor of Tartary. 
Lassa is the residence of the Grand Lama of Thibet, and is 
crowded with worshippers from all parts of Asia. ; 

Jeddo is one of the most populous cities on the globe. It is 
the residence of the emperor of Japan, whose palace is a city of 
itself. Meaco is the centre of religion and learning in the 
empire. Nasngasahi is the only place in Japan at which Eu- 
ropeans are allowed to trade. 

3fanilla, Macassar, and Amboyna are the chief places of 
European trade, in the islands to which they belong. Acheen, 
the capital of the most celebrated native kingdom of Sumatra, is 
formed of houses built on posts. Batavia was formerly a place 
of very extensive trade. Its climate is almost fatal to strangers^ 
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and its population is now mach diminished. Borneo^ the capital 
of the island of Borneo, consists of about 3,000 floating hoases. 
Sydney y the chief settlement of New Holland, is a large town, 
with one of the finest harbours in the world. 

AFRICA. 

277- Africa is the third quarter of the globe in point 
of size. The population is variously estimated from 30 
to 150 millions ; but nothing is known with certainty 
concerning any parts except the coasts. 

278. In the interior of Africa^ the heat of the climate. 
is not moderated by mountains^ lakes, or riversy and ex« 
tensive tracts are occupied by deserts of sand. 

279. The climate^ productions^ and character of the 
people^ are such as are generally found in the Torrid 
Zone ; those parts which are well watered being very 
fruitful. 

280. 

The northern countries of Africa were anciently among tiM 
most enlightened in the world, and still have written languages. 

These are now among the lowest of half-civilized nations. Hie 
rest of Africa has always been in a savage or barbarous state. 

Most of the Africans, like other barbarous nations, make sla?e8 
of those whom they take in war, and many have been sold to 
Europeans and Americans. In the northern parts of Afiica there 
is also a considerable trade in white slaves, usually Georgians^ 
Circassians, or Turks. 

The Mahometan reUgion extends over all the North of Africa. 

The AbyssinianSy and some of the people of Egypt, profess a 
corrupt Christianity, but ifot deserving the name. 

All the other nations of Africa are sunk in snperstition and 
vice ; and some nations have been found who do not believe in 
any God. 

Questions. (I.)-^n which continent, and what part of it, 
does Africa lie ? (See map of the world,) How is it bounded 
on the N., E., S., and W. ? What isthmus unites it to Asia ? What 
does Africa resemble in shape? What is its comparative tiKe? 
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What it tbe wnpposed population? In what zones does it lie? 
What can yon say of the cfimate generally ? What is the state of 
a large part of it ? What can yon say of the productions and 
people? 

(II.) What was the ancient state of Northern Africa ? What is 
It now, and what is that of other parts ? What barbarous practice 
have they ? What nations profess to he Christians ? What is the 
moral state of the rest ? 

Questions on the chart of the PForld. 

CiviU'mtum, (I.) — Are there any civilized countries in Africa ? 
What countries are half-civilized? What are barbarous? What 
is the state of the rest ? 

Government, (II.) — What is the government of Morocco ? 
What of the other northern countries ? What is that of Soudan ? 
What of the other countries in the middle of Africa ? What of 
the southern countries ? What Christian colony is on the South, 
and to whom does it belong ? 

Religion. (I.) — What iathe religion of the northern countries 
of Africa, and of Nubia ? What country in the middle has a cor- 
rupt Christianity ? What i« tbe religion of Soudan and Sene^ 
garabia ? What is that of Gruiirea ? What of the southern coun- 
tries ? What of the eastern coast ? 

PopuUUion. (II.) — What country is that the population of 
which is the«lar);est known in Africa ? 

The population of most of these countries is unknoum, as 
well as that of many of their cities. 

What countries have foar n>ilIions of inhabitants ? What one 
has two millions and a half of inhabitants ? What is probably 
the population of Tripoli ? Who are the inhabitants of Barbary ? 
What people do you find in Soudan ? What in Guinea, Lower 
Guinea, and Zanguebar ? What iu South Africa ? W'ho inhabit 
the Colony of the Cape ? 

Questions on the map of Africa, 

Capes. (I.)'^What is the most northern cape of Africa ? 
What is the southern cape ? What are the eastern and western 
capes ? What capes are on the Western coast above Cape Palmas ? 
What capes on the coast of Guinea ? What capes between this 
and the Cnpc of Good Hope ? What capes on the eastern coast ? 

ISeas, Guffs, S^c. (I.) — What sea lies on the East ? What on 
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the North ? What struts enter the Red Sea ? What chanad is 
on the East ? What bays are on the W. coast of Africa ? Wh&t 
on the eastern ? What golf is near the Equator ? What one on 
the North, and where ? 

Mountains and Deserts* (I.)— Where ^re the Mountains of 
the Moon ? What moontains are in the western part of Africa ? 
What in the northern ? What two chains of mountains are be- 
tween the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn ? What chain is 
in South Africa? What are the principal deserts known , and 
where are they ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. (I.) — ^What countries lie North of 
the Tropic of Cancer ? What are the boundaries and capitals of 
each, beginning with the states of Barbary on the West ? What 
are the three great divisions of the country between the Tropic 
and the Mountains of the Moon ? What are the boundaries and 
capitals of each portion ? What are some of the smaller divisions 
of Soudan ? What are the great divisions of Africa between the 
Mountains of the Moon, or Jibbel Kumra, and the southern 
tropic. 

So little is known of Africa, that it is impossible to obtaim 
any accurate accounts of boundaries in most parts of it. 
Those which are chiefly formed by geographers are marked 
by small dots ; and those more certain^ by larger dots, with 
intervening lines, as in Barbary. 

What are the countries and chief cities in Lov\«r Gninea ^ 
What are some of the countries and chief cities on the coast of 
Zanguebar ? What countries are North of the Equator on this 
coast ? What name is given to the unknown interior of this part 
of Africa ? What are the boundaries and capital of the Colony of 
the Cape? 

Lakes and Rivers. (I.) — ^Where is Lake Maravi ? Lake 
Dembeah ? Lake Dibbie ? Lake Tsad ? Which are the two hirgest 
rivers of Africa ? What three branches form the Nile ? Where do 
they rise ? Where does the Niger rise ? Through what country 
does it pass, as it flows East ? 

2%e N^iger is believed by some to empty itself info the iV»7<p; 
by others on the coast of Guinea ; and by others into an inland 
sea or lake; but nothing is known certainly on this subject. 

Where is the Senegal ? Which way from it is the Gambia ? 
What two rivers are South of the Kong Mountains ? Where is the 
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Hirer Zaire ? Where is the Bembaroque ? What principal rivers 
are in South AfHca ? In what moantains do they rise ? Which i» 
the largest ? What is the chief river Itnown on the £ast ? What 
one in the Somh part of Abyssinia ? 

II. Describe each of the rivers mentioned^ the source, course,, 
and place of emptying itself. 

Islands (L) — What three groups of islands do you find North 
of Gape Blanco ? What cluster off Cape Verd ? What small 
islands on the coast, above Cape Verd ? What below ? What two 
islands South from Cape Palmas ? What in the Gulf of Guinea T 
What large one on the eastern coast ? What two small ones East 
of this ? What North of it ? What in the Channel of Mozam- 
biqne ? What Arabian island is off Cape Guardafut ? 

Latitudes. (II.) — In what latitude do the northern portions of 
Africa lie ? What is that of the Mountains of the Moon ? Where 
does the Equator pass ? In what zone does the middle portion or 
larger part of Africa lie ? What is the latitude of South Africa .> 
With what . countries of Europe does it compare in latitude? 
What parts of America are in the latitude of Barbary ? Of Sene* 
gambia ? Of Guinea ? What parts of Africa are in the latitude of 
the West Indies ? Of New Grenada ? Peru ? Chili ? Lima ? Rio 
Janeiro ? Atacama ? Valparaiso ? 

Ijongiiudes* (II.) — What is the longitude of St. Helena front 
London } What is the difference of lime ? What is that of Egypt ? 
(JSee chart of the world,) What is the difference of time be- 
tween London and the Cape of Good Hope? Between London 
and Madagascar ? 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

281 . Northern Africa may be considered as embracing- 
the regions North of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The natural heat of a tropical climate is here made 
more oppressive by the neighbouring deserts. 

The principal countries of Northern Africa are the 
Barbary States and Egypt. 
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DEsoBimoN OP otnmrsiBt. 
BARBARY STATES. 

Morocco— Alg^en—Tunit — Tr^i. ' 



MP*^ 






282. Barboiy is a hot, finutM ccmntrr. but miserablf 
cultivated, extending ftmn Cape Nnn alin«t to Egn*- 
It indndes a number of independent States. 

It contains several large dties, wbidi sic oauaHj hnilt 
on ft rising ground, presenting an appearance like tbit«f 
Alsiere in the engiaruig- 

Tke people are proud, indtdent, CTUf], and 1 



The empire of Slorocco indnde 
of Tafilet and Fes. Barca and Angela a 
Tripc^ 

Qacid'ouoa ficsMpd.) — Hi>« u Bailor; bonded ? Name 
tkc ttatus of BariiorT, and ihcir capitali. Wbick B llw biM 
(Mill a i and which rbr moM we«trni ? What roaatry ia Eanipe 
k Nonh of Horocca ^ Wim ov North of TrrpnS > ITbal cUa 
of aWBDiaiu b ihcrc in Baihaiy ? 

(IL) What place io Unraccn b mi the Scrahs of Gibraltar? 
Whaisrafinruaiv no ilir Aildntic.' Which k> Ibe lan;cH ^ What 
■oB «■>«• irv IB ihe iatiriur .' When ii the :^paOBb fartnH of 
Ccata; {Stt mmp "f Eartpe.) Waf Earr-praB letllcaiCBI gf 
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the Spaoish U id Algiert ? Whut other city in there bcdde the 
capital ? In ntlial directioa from Algiers is Tnoli f Id whu di- 
nctloD is Tripoli ? Where is Derna? Where in the Great Detert? 
What nAuet are found k it > What Dame i? givea to the coast 
WeetoftbeDeiert? 



383. Fezun is a lai^ fertile spot or oasis, in tbe 
midst of nndjr deserts, intensely hot ia the summer. It 
is chiefly important as a centre of trade for the cararans 
which oron the deserts. 

The pw^ile are ignoraat, mde, and vidoiu. They are 
tribataiy to TripoB. 

Quationt on ike map. (I.) — What conatrr is East of die 
Desert 7 What is Its chief town ? What coantry lies between 
Feizan a>d Mffpt ! What places are between Barca aod Egypt ? 

EGYPT. 




The Oreat Pyramids. 



284. Egypt is celebrated for the wonderful pyramids. 
Dear Cairo, and other works of the ancient inhabitants. 

It is a hot, but very fruitful country, which is watered 
by tha overflowing of the NUe, iastead of rain. 
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There are some professed Christians in 'Egypt, but the 
people are generally in the lowest state of ignorance and 
•oppression. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — How is Egypt boanded? What is 
the capital, and on what river ? What is the principal seaport ? 
What two other seaports are there, and where ? 

(II.) What considerable place is above Cairo on the Nile ? 
What three places are above Siout ? What seaport is West of the 
river ? What place is at the head of the Red Sea ? What coantry 
of Asia is North of Egypt ? 

MIDDLE REGIONS OP AFRICA. 

Senegambia^^Guinea — Lower Guinea-^ Zanguebar — 
Nubia — Abyssinia — Soudan, 

285. Most of the countries of Africa lie between the 
two Tropics, and the climate^ productions^ and character 
of the people, in these countries^ are such as is usual in 
the Torrid Zone. (See § 86 to 92.) 

The climate of some is varied by their situation as to 
mountains and the sea. (See § 113 to 114.) 

286. Gold dust, ivory, gums, and slaves are the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce in these r^ons. They are 
transported by caravans of merchants, which axe con- 
tinually passing from the interior to the seaports, and 
places of trade on the coast. 

287- Rice and cotton are produced in great abundance, 
and furnish most of the food and clothing of the people. 

288. Some nations of Africa are distinguished for 
native mildness and hospitality, but many are treacherous 
and cruel ; and indolence is a universal characteristic 

It is said^ that in some parts thousands of square 
miles of fertile and well peopled countries have been 
desolated by wars, made to supply Europeans and Ame- 
ricans with slaves. 

289. The middle regions of Africa may be divided 
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into Eastern and Wotern Africa, on the coests ; «nd 
Central Africa in tlie interior, 

QKCttbiu. (I.)— Where do mott of the coantries of Africa lie 7 
Wbat OB yon laj genenllj of their climate, prodactiona, and 
people ? What chain of mouDiaiai prDbiibl]> paasea through the 
Middle regiooi of Afnca, from Eut to West } (_See map.) What 
great divisioDi of middle Africa lie North of these moauuiDa, and 
what SonUj? Hoiv is the atate of particular coantrieg varied? 
What are the chief articles of commerce? What the moat ini' 
portaat productioui .' What can yoa bbv of the oatioua of thla 
tt^OD i What effect baa the alare trade } How maj theae regions 
of Africa be divided ? What couutriea are on the eaatem coait of 
Africa ? What on the wesiem ? Whal in Central Afiica ! 

WESTERN AFRICA. 
Seitegatnbia-~Upper Guinea — Lower Gmnea. 




Sacrifice of victims in Dahomey. 

290. The nations of Western A&ica are cbieflypagana, 
and Bome of them excessiTely crael. In Dahomey there 
is an annual festivalf on which a great number of Tictims 
are sacrificed, ajid their skulls are used to pave and 
adorn the palace of the king. 
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UPPER GUINEA. 



291. Upper Guinea is a hot^ but fertile country. It 
is divided into a number of barbarous kingdoms^ of which 
Ashantee is the most powerful and warlike. 

Many of these nations are distinguished for boldness 
and ferocity^ and some for their skill in arts. 

Coomassie^ the capital of Ashantee^ and some other 
places^ are said to be large cities. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — ^What are the principal kingdoms 
in Upper Guinea, and what are their capitals ? What is that of 
Ashautce ? What two European settlements are on the coast, and 
where ? What names are given to different parts of this coast ? 
Where is the English colony of Sierra Leone ? What missionary 
station near it? What island South of it? Where is Teemboo? 
Where is the American colony of Liberia ? 

SENEGAMBIA. 

292. This country is inhabited by tribes of N^r^es, 
called Foulahs and Jalofis, and is sometimes considered 
as a part of Guinea, or of Soudan. 

It is fertile, but intensely hot. Many Europeans 
trade here, to obtain gold, ivorj^^-gums, and slaves. ' 

The coast between Senegambia and Morocco is the 
resort of tribes who live a wandering life^ plundering 
and treating cruelly all who land or are shipwrecked on 
it. 

Questions on the map, (I.)— Whut rivers pass through Sene- 
gambia? What seaport and place of trade is at the North ? What 
towns ? What European settlement ? What name is given to the 
coast between Senegambia and Morocco ? 

' LOWER GUINEA. 

293. liom^ Guinea is a hot and fertile country^ but 
very unhealthy for Europeans. It is divided into several 
kingdoms, of which Congo is the principal. 
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The PortngneM h»-w Mttlementa on tins coast, and 
IiftTe been mort actiye in carrying on the slave trade, of 
wkich it is now the principal seat. 

The king of Congo and many of his people profess to 
be CatholicH, bat Faganiam is the common religion. 

QuettioTu on the nu^. (1.) — What is the prindpal kingdom 
of Lower Guinea } What ia the capital ? What kiagdoui is North 
of it? What Is its capital? What name is given to tfait coast? 
Where is Angola ? What place in In it ? Where is Bengaela, and 
what ii lis eapiUI ? Where is Angoy ? What mount^ns ai'e in 
Loner Guinea? Where \a the River Zure, and what is its aize ? 
What istandi are there on the coast ? Where b the Bembaroquc ? 
What country is Ivetween this and South Africa ? 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

COAST OP ZANQDEHAR. 




Conveyance! nfihe rich on the Eastern Coast. 



394. The rich N^roes in Zaiiguebar are carried 
about by slaves, in a und of hammock, or in chairs- 

The coast of Zanguebar includes a number of king- 
doms, between the Et^uator and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
The Portuguese traders formerly governed several of 
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these countries^ and they are little known to other 
nations. 

Questions on the map, (I.)— What moiiiitidnB are West of 
Zauguebar ? What lake t What ia the cMef rirer known ? What 
Earopean fort is on it ? Mention some of the principal kingdoms 
and cities on this coast ? What islands are there on this coast ? 

ADEL^ AJAN^ BERBERA^ AND MAGADOXA. 

295. These are countries on the eastern extremity of 
Africa^ very little known to civilized nations. Tliey 
ahound in myrrh^ incense^ and gums^ of which large 
quantities are exported. 

Qfiestions on the map. (I.) — ^Where do these countries lie» 
and in what latitude ? What are some of the principal places ? 
What river is on the North, and what straits are near it ? 

NUBIA. 

296. Nubia is a parched, barren oonntry^ except on 
the banks of the Nile. 

It is divided into a number of small kingdoms. The 
people are barbarous, ferocious, and ignorant; some 
wandering, and others settled in towns. 

Travel&s in the deserts of Nubia and other parts of 
Africa are in danger of being overwhelmed by doads or 
pillars of sand^ moving with the wind. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — How is Nuhia boonde^ ? What 
is the capital, and where ? What is the chief place of Dongola ? 
What port is on the Red Sea ? What cdebiated resort of pi%rim§ 
is opposite to it in Asia ? (^See 136. e.) 



KASTKRN AFRICA. 

ABYSSINIA. 




Mountains of Abystmia. 
3d7- Abfsania is a rough, maantamous country, but 
graierelly fertile, and well mtered. 

. It is coaler tlian Nnbia, but stiU hot and onbealthr 
in many paits. 

The religion is a ctorupt mixture of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

. The people are ignorant and brutal, always engaged 
in civil rnirs, and accustomed to eat raw fiesh. 

QueifMiu on the map. (I.) — How 13 AbjrssitiiB bonnded ? 
What is the capital ? What branches of theNile riseln It? Whu 
rirer is od the South ? What lake ? Where in Axum, the andent 
capital ? What place 1» Dear it ? What ie the principal seaport i 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 
SOUDAN, on NtGBlTIA. 




The King ofDarfkr receiviitg homage. 



298. The king of Darfiir, in Soudan, ob%» all who 
eome befme bim to Ml oa tbeir feces, wh^ a keraM 
Btands by him, constantly proclaiming that he it die 
greatest of mooarchs. 

Soudan, or Ni^tia, is considered as ^xnding &(mi 
Nubia and Abyssinia to Senegambia, between the Tmpic 
of Cancer and the Mountains of the Moon. 

It is a hot r^on, but productive, except the Desert 
<^ Sahara. 

It contains many powerful kingdoms, but little known. 
They are chiefly inhabited by Moors in the North, and 
Negroes in the other parts. 

Quentinnion Ihemap. {!.) — How is Ninrilia bounded ? What 
desert docs it coniaia, and whal minea are in it ? What riven i 
Wbat mouutaiu od the South ? What kiagdoins io the Weat t 
Whal are their capitals ? 
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111.) What powerfiil utUw bordti* on ilie deaen N. of Kmhna 
and HnUMs ? What kingikMna arc E. of Huiiiisa, uid what )iliuei? 
WhatN.oflbese? 



299- This name has been given to the interior of 
A&io, SoDtli of tlie Jibbel Kumra ; but its geography 



SOUTH AFRICA. 




Hottentatt and their VUlagei. 



300. South Africa lies South' of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, embracing the Colony of the Cape, and several in- 
dependent nations, of whom the Hottentots are best 
known. 

The other tribes of South Africa, North of the Colony, 
ane often classed under the general name of Catfres. 

The Hottentots build their villages in a circular form ; 
tnd oxen are used generally among them instead of 
horses. 

301. The climate of South Airioa is ivarm, but seldom 
oppressive; the nights are coot^ and great and sudden 
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dianges of temperature are frequent^ in consequence of 
its being nearly surrounded by the ocean. 

302. Fine wines are produced We^ and coffee^ tea, 
and other plants of warm climates may be cultivated. * 

303. The Cafifres and Hottentots appear to have had 
scarcely any ideas of religion, and are grossly igmmuit, 
but they are mild, hospitable, and docile. Other tribes 
are little above the brutes in character and manners. - * 

304. By the efforts of Christian missionaries a number 
of settlements of these tribes have been formed^ and they 
have begun to receive some knowle^ and civilization. 

Questions (I.) — How U South Africa bounded ? (see map,) 
What is the southeni cape ? What colony and principal tribe does 
it embrace ? What cu«itoms of the Hottentots can you mention ? 
What is the climate of South Africa ? What reasons can yoo find 
from the map, that South Africa should have so temperate a 
climate, near the Torrid Zone ? {^See 113, 1 14.) What moun- 
tains are the principal ? What rivers empty themselves into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and of what size ? What one runs into the Indian 
Ocean ? What can you say of the Caffres and Hottentots ? What 
is the state of other tribes? What has been done to improve 
them? What missionary station is there on the Orange river? 
(See map.) What is the principal place North of this river ? 

COLONr OP THE CAPE. 

305. This colony was settled 200 years ago by the 
Dutch, who are still the most numerous white inhabit- 
ants ; but it now belongs to the British. 

The Dutch fanners, or boors, are generally indolent 
and ignorant; and many of them are almost as filthy 
and brutal as the natives. Within a few years^ many 
British settlers have gone to this colony. 

Questions on the map. (I.) — How is the Colony of the Cape 
bounded ? What is the capital, and what missionary station do 
you find ? What rivers, mountains, and bays are around it ? ^ . 



, AFEICAN ISLANDS. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 




Volcano in the Sea. 

306. The Azores, or Western Islands of Africo, are 
exposed to violent earthquakes. In the year 1811, a 
Toicano burst out in the sea, and formed a new island. 

307- The African islands, except the Cape Verd Isles, 
enjoy a healthy and delightful climate, and produce the- 
finest fruits of warm countries. 

308. Others, beside the Azores, contain volcanic 
mountains : most of which, like the Peak of Teneriffe, 
have now ceased to burn. 

Qattliottt on the map. (l.'i—VniM are ihe raont norlherty of 
Ibe African hlanib? Wliat tliree other i;roii|>ii of ielanJs are on 
Ihe weileni coaai of Africa ? What are the chief Ulauds on the 
cutem coait ? VCliat mounuint have %i:ey ? 

ISLANDS WEST OF AFBICA. 

309. The islands on the western coast of Africa ate 
all claimed by the Portuguese, except the Canaries, be- 
longing to Spain, and St. Helena, the late prison of the 
Emperor Napoleon, possessed by the British. 

310. St. Matthew's and Ascension were uninhabited 
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till lately ; but a British lettleinait has recently been 
formed on the latter. The rest are well peopled, chiefly 
with Spaniards and Pgrtugueae, who hare lAtanuurried 
with the natives. 

311. These islands axe cdUbrated £or produeuaig fine 
wines, of which the best «ie found ia Madeira and 
Teneriffe. 

Questions on the map. (I.^Wliat are tlie prindfial isJi^nds 
among the Azores ? WhtA oow^rks of Europe Ik in the fame 
latitude ? What islands are next South of these, and what cpun- 
tries are opposite then ? What are the chief Islands next South 
of Madeira? What are the principal of the Cape Verd Isles ? 

(II.) What small islands do you find on this part of the coast ? 
What islands do you find between Cape Palmas and the Cape of 
Good Hope ? 

ISLANDS EAST OF AFRICA. 

312. Madagascar is the largest island in the worid, 
exoept New Holland and Borneo. 

The climate is healthy and agreeable, and the soil 
fertile in the productions of the Torrid Zone. 

The people are intelligent, mild, and hospitable. 
They are superior in knowledge, arts, and civilization 
to the Africans on the continent. 

313. The islands of Bourbon and Mauritius are 
much resorted to by ships from India. Bourbon belongs 
to France, and Mauritius to Great Britain. 

Questions on the map. (I.) — ^Near what coast of Africa is 
Madagascar ? Where are Bourbon and Mauritius ? 

314. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 

You see from the accounts of Africa, that it will not be very 
safe for you to travel into the interior. It will be best to confine 
yourself chiefly to its coasts. 

How will you ro to find those countries of Africa which were 
once celebrated for science and learning ? (See 280.) What 
states do you pass after entering the Mediterranean, on youi* way 
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to E^pt ? What danger will there be in sailing near them f 
(282.) How can you go to Alexandria by land from Barbary ? 
What rirer. do yoa go up, to reach the capital of Egypt ? Shall yoa 
often meet with rain ? (284) What objects of curiosity shall 
you find ? 

Yon must endeavour to guard against a disease of the eyes 
prevalent in Egypt. 

What danger should you meet with in going by land to Abys- 
nnia? (296.) As the cataracts of the Nile will prevent your 
going up this river to Abynsinia, what course will yon take, to go 
by sea ? What can you say of the Abyssinians ? 

How would you go to discover whether the Niger flows into the 
Nile? What kingdoms would you pass through? What course 
will you take from Abyssinia to reach the Cape of Good Hope by 
water ? What can you say of the coa.Mt you pass ? (294.) How do 
you like their mode of travelling ? What islands do yon pass, and 
what do yon know of them ? 

When you draw near the Cape yon must be prepared for storms, 
which are dreadfiil here. 

What bays and rivers must you pass in going round to Cape* 
town ? What do you think of the inhabitants ? (300, 803, 305.) 
How do yon like the climate here ? Where shall you find the most 
distant missionary station of South Africa? Look on the map, 
and see what reason there is why you should not cross the country 
to Lower Guinea. 

Lower Guinea will scarcely repay you for a visit, and it will be 
very dangerous to health and life. 

At what islands can you stop to refresh yourself on this coast ? 
What is the course to Upper Guinea ? What articles of commerce 
can you obtain here ? (286.) What countries are now North of 
you ? How will you go to Sierra Leone ? 

If yon visit the Cape Verd Islands, avoid that part of the ocean 
not far from them, called < The Rains,* for you will find almost 
perpetual calms, with much rain and thunder. 

How will you go to visit the principal African Islands which 
you have not seen ? What course will you take to reach England ? 

315. CITIES AND TOWNS OF AFRICA. 

A large part of Africa is in a state of barbarism, and therefore 
contsuns few large cities, or even considerable towns, in com- 
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parison with Europe and Asia. These are chiefly in Northern 
Africa, and most of them are greatly inferior to the chief cities 
•of Europe and Asia in commerce, manufsurtures, and wealth, as 
well as in population. They are inferior to the poorest in Europe 
in their appearance, on account of the narrowness, irregularity, 
■and filthiness of their streets. Eren in Cairo and Fez the streets 
are often so narrow, that two camels cannot go abreast. 

The houses, like those of the Asiatic cities on the Mediter- 
ranean, are generally built with flat roofs, 'lliey have a court in 
the centre, and are destitute of windows toward the street. Like 
other Mahometan cities, they have numerous mosques ; and these, 
whh the palaces of the sovereigns or governors, are usually the 
only handsome buildings. Tlie houses are generally built of half- 
<barnt brick, or a mixture of stones, earth, and mortar, whitened 
with lime. In Cairo, many are of stone; and some of the 
niosques and other public buildings in this city and in the cities 
of Barbary are built of stone or marble. 

The cities of Egypt are usually distinguished for the grand and 
interesting remains of ancient cities and buildings which surround 
them. 

' Cdiro exceeds any other city of Africa in magnitude and splen- 
dor. Its mosques and tombs are neat and often elegant, but its 
general appearance is miserable. It is resorted to for trade by 
merchants from the whole of western Asia and the interior of 
Africa. 

Alexandria is the chief place of trade between Europe and 
Egypt. It is a city of considerable extent, but 'chiefly covered 
with the splendid remains of the ancient city. The most remark- 
aUe of these is the column commonly called Pompey's Pillar. 

Mosetta is a modem town of some importance for trade, on 
the western mouth of the Nile. Damietta, on the eastern mouth, 
has an extensive commerce with Syria and Cyprus. 

The cities on the coast of Barbary are built, like many others 
on the Mediterranean, on ground which rises from the water. 
Most of them are fortified, and are places of some trade. They 
have more resemblance to those of Europe than any others in 
Africa. Tripoli has broad, straight streets ; and is superior to 
most cities of Barbary in beauty. Tunis is situate on a salt lake 
iconnected with the sea, a few miles from the ruins of the ancient 
C»rthage. 
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"s U wdl known at a oMt of pirates, and hag been the 
place of slaTery of many Christians. 

Morocco has lost much of its former importance. It is abomt 
12 miles from the foot of Mount Atlas, on a fertile plain inter- 
spersed with palm trees. 

Fez IS the chief resort of the Arabs of the desert for trade. 

Mequinez is the largest city of Morocco, and supei'ior to others 
in the politeness nnd hospitality of its inhabitants. Tangier and 
Mogadore are places of some trade. 

In the Middle Regions of Africa, the towns and cities 
usually consist of low, mud-walled huts, with conical roofe, 
thatched with leaves or straw. They are spread over a great ex- 
tent oi ground, and rather resemble a camp than a city. They 
are often surrounded with a low wall, which is also built of earth 
or mud. The palace of the king is usually only a collection of 
huts surrounded by a wall. 

SegOf the capital of the kingdom of Bambarra, is a city of 
considerable size. Its mosques are numerous. Sansanding is 
the seat of an extensive and important commerce, in the same 
kingdom. Teemboo is a considerable town. 

Tombuctooy and SackcUoo the capital of Haoussa, appear to l>e 
the most important cities of the interior of Africa. They are siud 
to be large cities, and places of considerable trade. 

Cobbe is the principal town of Darfur, and a place of exten- 
sive commerce, chiefly inhabited by merchants. 

Sennaar is populous, and an important place of trade. 

Qondar^ the capital of Abyssinia, is situate on a hill surrounded 
by a deep valley. Like other towns of Abyssinia, it has several 
Christian churches. 

Melinda is % lan^ handsome town. Its houses are built of 
stone, and many of them are magnificent. St, Salvador, the 
capital of Congo, has a number of Catholic churches. 

Hie towns of Upper Guinea are not well known. Coommaseie 
is said to be regularly built, with neat cane huts. 

In South Aifkica, the kraals or villages of the natives are 
usually composed of huts, fbrmed of twigs, or branches of 
trees, plastered with clay, and placed in a circle, around an en- 
closore which contains their cattle. There are a number of 
villages of natives collected around the missionary stations of 
South Africa. Some of them present a handsome appearance, 

n3 
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Mid have rnanf of the impraremeiitB of dvUlied life. Latakw 

U the luteal native town ;et knowii io Soutb AfHni, Knd con 
IdDB 8000 or 10,000 inbabitantB. 

Tananarive U a large, nell-buili, ialaad town of Madagascar 
■Dd the capital of one of its principal bitif^domB. 

European lettlementi. — The French, Portujueae, and Spa 
nlardi, have a number of Bettleinents on the coast of Africa fb 
the purposes of trade, eepeciallf in staves. 3fo:^mAi^e is thi 
capital of the PortnuueBE setllcments on the coast of Zanguebar 
and Loanda, on the coast of Angola. The chief French settle 
ments are at Qorte. Etmina U a Dutch fort. These settle 
nents are nsualljr mere fortresses. 'Hie totvns of Africa and it 
blSDds, possessed by Europeans, are built like those of Enrope. 

Cope Town is the only place of importaDce in the Codmy o 
the Cipe. Its streets are traversed by canals planted with tre«» 
Two thirds of the inhabitants are blacks. 

The towns in Ihe colony of Sierra Leone, of which Ereelotn 
Is the principal, are pleasant, and neatly built. Most of the ia 
habitants are Africans of various nations, taken fi'oni slave ships 
and brought here to be initmcted in religion and the arts of citi 
Itzed life. 

POLAR REGIONS. 

ARCTIC OR NOU[[i POr ^H BECIDNS 




Snow-iuU in North Georgi 
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316. Greenland and the neighbouring regions have 
usually been considered as belonging to North America ; 
but the channel of Barrow's Strait has been penetrated 
to 114^ west longitude; the sea has been seen at two 
places between this and Bhering's Straits^ by Hearne> 
Franklin^ and Mackenzie ; and it is probable there is 
no barrier but ice to interrupt the passage across. 

It is proper therefore to consider the Arctic regions 
as a distinct division of the world. 

317. They have not been fully explored ; but appear 
to comprise a considerable extent of land, of which 
North Greorgia^ Greenland, and the island of Spitz- 
bergen, are tibe principal portions known. 

318. The aspect of these r^ons is dreary and de- 
solate in the extreme. The coasts only appear to be 
habitable ; and these present a surface of snow, varied 
with mountains of ice, during the greater part of the 
year. A scanty but beautiful vegetation appears for a 
short period in the summer. The interior is traversed 
by naked, barren mountains, covered with perpetual 
ice, and interspersed with vast glaciers. 

319. The rivers are neither numerous nor large. 
The waters and torrents of the summer are chiefly con- 
verted into masses of ice during the winter ; and the in- 
habitants and travellers depend on melted snow for 
their drink. These dreary regions are but thinly inha- 
bited either by men or animals. 

Questions. (F.) — Do Greenland and the neighbouring regions 
belong to America ? What can you say of the Arctic Regions* ? 
What is their aspect ? Have they rivers? Mention some of the 
bland;!, bays, &c. CSee map of North America.) 
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place. They wander in vast Hordes or tribes^ to find 
pasturage for their horses, camels, and sheep, and feed 
chiefly on the flesh and milk of these animals. 

Tartary occupies almost the whole of the middle of 
Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific Ocean. It is 
divided into Chinese Tartary, lying East of the Belur 
Tag, subject to China ; and Independent Tartary, West 
of these mountains, many of the hordes of which pay 
tribute to the emperor of Kussia. 

INDEPENDENT TARTAI^T. 

227. This country has a fine climate, and generally, 
a fertile soil, which is left uncultivated. 

It was once the seat of a powerful empire, and abounds 
in the ruitt of ancient cities. 

The people are generally barbarous; but in some 
parts they retain a small portion of civilization and 
knowledge. They belong to the European race. 

Samarcand, the former capital, is said to be verv 
large still. It contains a celebrated Mahometan school, 
or university. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) How is Independent Tartary 
bounded ? What sea does it contain ? What rivers has it ? What 
is the capital ? What other city ? 

CHINESE TARTARY. 

228. This portion of Tartary occupies the greater 
part of the elevated plain, mentioned in the account of 
the middle regions 01 Asia. 

iln most parts it is very barren, and scarcely inhabited ; 
but the eastern portion contains a number of cities little 
known. The people belong to the Asiatic race. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) How is Chinese Tartary bounded ? 
How is it separated from China ? What great river is there on 
the East? What place on it ? What other principal places are in 
the eastern part? What peninsula there, and what islands? 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 




7)trkish iciool. 



329. This country was the ori^nal seat of the empire 
of the Turks, which now extends to Europe, and has its 
capital there. 

It is wanner than Turkey in Europe, but the general 
character of the country and P^pie is the same. 

Like most eastern nations the TurkB always sit cross- 
l(^;ged upon the floor. They often teach their chil- 
dren on a house-top, and they punish by striking the' 
feet, which is called tJie bastinado- 
Armenia is inhabited by Christiana, and many Greek 
Christians are scattered over other parts of Turkey. 

The southern part is Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
formerly the residence of the Jews, with Jemsalem &r 
its capital. 
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Qaeitions on the map-— (l-) How I* Turkey bounded ? What 
U the capUal ? What chain of mountaing is ia Asia Minor ? 

(II.) — What are the three priuclpal diridonfl ? Where ia 
Armenia? What rivera run from Turkey into the Persian 
Gulf? What port ia on the Archipelago ? What port on the 
Black Sea ? What places are near the BUck Sea? What ciiiea 
on the Tigris, beginning at ita aource? Where is Jerusalem? 
™tiat three aeapona are in Syria ? Where are Aleppo and Da- 
maacuBf wi,at jjiand is on thecoast of Syria? 




Iiipakan. 

230> A large part of Persia is covered with barren 
mountains and desert plains, and can only be traTersed 
on camels or mules. 

The air is cold and moist at the North, pure and se- 
rene in the middle, but extremely hot in the South. 

Ispahan, the former capital, was one of the most 
splendid cities of Asia, but a large part of it is now in 
ruins. 

The people are active, gay, polished, and hospitable ; 
but dishonest, tniacheroiu, and vicious. 
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Q^estions on the map.-^Uow is Persia bounded ? What is 
the capital ? Where is Ispahan the former capital ? 

(II.) — Where is Erivan ? What other cities are in the North ? 
What seaport is on the Gulf of Persia ? Where is Shiraz ? Are 
there any considerable rivers ? 

EAST PERSIA. 

CABULISTAN^ AND BELOOCHISTAN. 

231. The eastern part of Persia^ wliicli was sepa- 
rated from the rest some years ago^ contains a number 
of distinct governments^ most of which are tributary to 
the king of Gabul. It is therefore often called G^bul- 
istan ; and sometimes Afghanistan^ fron\ the Afghans, 
a port of its inhabitants. 

JBeloochistan^ which occupies the southern portion^ is 
said to be an independent State^ but its condition is not 
well ascertained. 

This country is mountainous^ and therefore cooler 
than those around it^ but abounds /in dry and desert 
plains^ which cause distressing heat in summer. 

The people^ especially the Afghans^ are more active 
and warlike than their neighbours. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) How is East Persia bounded ? 
What are the two principal divisions ? What is the capital ? 
What mountains are on the North ? 

(II.) What separates it from Hindoostan ? What city has itEast 
of the Indns ? What city in the West, and of what size ? What 
river and what city are in the South ? What places near the 
mouth of the Indus ? 



DEBCBIFTION OF COUNTBIES. 

TIBET. 




Warship of the Grand Lama- 

232. In Tibet the Grand Lama is the head of their 
rdieion and govenunent. The people worship him as 
a divine being. When he dies, they believe his sonl 
passes into the body of some child, who is sought and 
placed on the throne. 

Tibet is a very dry, cold, unfruitful coantry, in the 
midst of moimtatns, subject to the emperor of China. 

The people are mild, but indolent, timid, and super- 
stitious. They have much more knowledge and skill in 
the arts than the Tartars. 

Quesiiona mike map.— (l.f Hnw liTihetbonnded ? What 
it Ihe capital? VVIint large rivera rise io the mauntaiDS of 
Tibet? What is (he height of the highest inoHUlaiu.' {Stt 
Table of Mountains^ 

NAPAUL AND BOOTAN. 

233. These two kingdoms lie between Tibet and 
Hindoostan, and are tributary to Tibet. 

They properly belong tn Southern Asia, and have 
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a warm, but fine climate, like the North of Italy. On 
ascending the mountains near them^ the inhabitants 
find perpetual spring on their sides> and unchanging 
winter on the tops. 

Questions, — (I.) What is the situation of Napaul andBootau ? 
What can you say of the climate and mountains ? Why are 
they not very hot like Hindoostan ? (^See 1 12.) 

JAPAN. 

234. The empire of Japan includes three islands of 
small extent, but extremely populous. 

It is a ru^ed country, and is subject to extremes of 
heat and cold ; but it is highly cultivated, and is said to 
be very rich in gold and silver. 

The people are very ingenious ; and are considered 
superior in arts, sciences, and good laws, to most if not 
all other nations of Asia. 

Questions on the map,^(l,) Where are the islands of Japan^ 
and how many are there ? Which is the largest ? What is the 
capital ? What is the second city ? Where is the chief place of 
trade, Nangasaki ? 

SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Arabia — Hindoostan — Burmah — Anam — Siam — 

Malaya— China, 

235. The southern countries of Asia lie generally on 
the Indian Ocean, between 10^ and 30^ N. latitude. 

China extends North to 40^ of latitude^ and Malaya, 
South nearly to the Equator. 

286. All these countries^ except the northern parts 
of China, have the climate and productions of the Tor- 
rid Zone, and the choicest plants of Asia. 
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Thev abound in rice, which is the principal fijod of 
the inhabitants, and in cotton and sUk, from which 
most of their clothing is made. 

237. Except Arabia, they are highly cultivated ; but 
so crowded with inhabitants, that the common people 
are miserably poor, and are often led by want to destroy 
or expose their children. 

Many of these nations are, from necessity, more 
active and industrious than others found in the Torrid 

238. The chief e^iports of Southern Asia and its 
islands are coffee, tea, gums, opium, spices, precious 
stones, and metab, with numerous manufactures of sili 
and cotton. 

Queifioiu. — (I,) Where do the southern countries of Asia lie ? 
Wbat couDtriea are included iu thla dirisiou of Asia ? How far 
do China and Malaga extend ? What can yoit say of Ihe cli- 
mate aud productious? What articles for food and cloihing 
are found here i What is the stale of population, and of the 
commun people ? What effect does necessity produce on the cha- 
racter of the people i What are the chief exports ? 

ARABIA. 




Rohber» in Arabia. 
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239. The interior of Arabia is inhabited by wander- 
ing Arabs; who live in teuts^ and subsist by pasturage 
and robbery. 

The inhabitants of the coast live in towns and cities^ 
and are much more advanced in civilization. (^See 
chart of the world,) 

The climate of Arabia is very hot and dry^ and the 
interior is a sandy desert^ where water is seldom found. 
This was the ' wilderness/ which the Israelites crossed 
in going from Egypt to Canaan. 

QuestioTu on the map, — (L) How is Arabia bounded ? What 
do you find in the interior ? What mountains are the principal ? 
What remarkable mountain is near the Red Sea ? Are there any 
considei-able rivers ? What is the capital ? 

(II.) — What is the port of Mecca on the Red Sea ? Which 
way from Mecca is Medina? What is the principal place in 
the East ? Where is Mocha ? What place is near it ? What 
place in the S. E., and how situate ? What Arabian island is 
near Cape Gaardafui ? 



INDIA. 

240. This name comprehends the two peninsulas of 
Southern Asia which are East of Arabia^ divided into 
India within the Ganges^ and India without^ or East of 
the Ganges^ called also Farther India. 

The name India, or East Indies, is often used to /«- 
elude China and the Asiatic Islands also. 

These peninsulas are remarkable for the number and 
size of their rivers, which, united with the heat of 
the climate, make them the most fertile countries on 
Earth. 
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HINDOOSTAX. 
Or India within the Ganges, 




A Widow on the juntnd pile of her Hasband. 



241. It is one of the religious customs of the Hin- 
doos, that widows should be burned alive, with the dead 
bodies of their husbands ; and hundreds are thus de- 
stroyed every year. 

Hindoostan is divided into a great number of small 
kingdoms ; but the British govern almost all that por- 
tion which lies on the Bay of Bengal and the Ganges, 
and a part of the western coast near Bombay. 

It is a very hot, but moist country, producing the 
finest fruits and plants in abundance. (See 236, 23?.) 

The people are effeminate, indolent, and extremely 
vicious. 

Qjieitioni on the map. — (1.) How is Hlndooatae bounded ? 
What mounlaiag art; there on Ihe North? What is the chief 
river ? What three rirers are in the eoulhern part ? Whal in 
the capital ? Where is Delhi, the former capital ? 

(II,) — Where Is Agra?MeuliDD the chief cities od the Ganges 
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ill tlieir order. What are tlie eaateru and weeteni coasta callrd ? 
What places are on the eastern cnast ? What ou the western 
coast ? How is Bombay «itiiate? What eitieu are in the inte- 
rior of the Konthem pan of Hindoostan ? What in the western 
part 7 Where is Golcoada, celebrated for its diamonds ? Wbat 
ia the southern cape of Hindoosiau ? What small islands are 
uear it? Whal large islradJ What misrfoimry stations are 
there in Hiudoostan .' 

CEYLON. 

243. Ceylon is a large fertile island, which produces 
almoet all the cinnamon brought from India. 

It abounds in precious stones, and has a pearl fishery 
on its coast. 

This island is possessed by the British. It contains 
a lai^ number of native Catholics. 

Question» on the mup.— (I.) Where does Ceylon lie ? What 
ia the chief town ? Where Is Trinconialee ? 
FARTHER INDIA. 

243. This part of India lies South of Tibet, between 
the Ganges and the Chinese Sea, including the empires 
of Bimnah and Anam, with Siam, and Malaya. 

BURMAH, OK BURMAN EMPIRE. 



Eleplianli earri/in/r burden 
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244. The Burman empire produces very fine ele- 
phants, which are trained for nding and carrjring bur- 
dens, and even assist in unlading ships. 

This empire includes Ava, Pegu, and several small 
kingdoms, subdued by the more active and warlike 
Burmans. 

The climate is cooler than that of Hindoostan, from 
the greater height of the land, but is still very hot. 

The people are lively and intelligent, and acquainted 
with many of the arts ; but they are extremely cruel in 
their punishments, and barbarous in many of their cus- 
toms. 

Questions on the map. — (I.) How is the Burman Empire 
bounded ? What is the chief river ? What is the capital ? 

(II.) — What seaport is in the South ? What places are ou 
the River Irawaddy ? Where is Arracan ? CClim. Sc Prod, 236, 
237.) 

SIAM. 

245. Siam is a small but rich and flourishing kingdom, 
with a* climate and people like those of Burmah. 

In Siam, as in many of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the inhabitants are obliged to build their houses 
on posts, to avoid the annusd floods of their rivers, 
which cover the country with water, but render the soil 
very fertile. 

Questions on the ma/).—- (I.) Where does Siam lie ? Is it a 
large kingdom ? What is the capital ? {Prod, 236—7.) 
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EMPIRE OF ANAM, ok TONKIN. 




Idol worship in Tonkin. 



246. The Empire of Anam is said to extend over 
all the countries east of Burmah and Siam, including 
Cocliin' China, Cambodia, and Laos; but Tery little is 
known with certainty conceming these countries. 

The Tonkinese worship idols under the banyan tree, 
as represeuted in the engraving. 

Altboueh they are very superstitious, tlicy are gene- 
rally intelligent, active, and industrious. 

The empire is said to be one of the most powerful in 
Asia, and has a considerable naval force. 

Qaeitiotu on the map. — (I.) lu what direction frnm HurmBh U 
Anam ? What couutriea di>es it eDihrucc P How U It bounded? 
Wiiat river passes through it ? What U the capital ? What 
other principal place Is there? What place U in CaiubnrlinF 
What gulf ia on the East, aud what islsad ? {Clint, and Prod. 
236, 2370 

MALAYA. 
347. Malaya, or Malacca, is a hot, but productive 
peninBula, containing many independent states. 
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The people of this peninsula are bold and enter- 
prising, but remarkable for treacheTy and cruelty. Those 
of the interior are sav^es of the African race. 

Questions on the map.— (I. ) How U Malaya bonnded ? What 
is the chief town ? {CUm. and Prod. 236, 237.) 
CHINA. 




Rmerand Village i 



248 Cbina is an extensive country, but extremely 

it IS remarli^ble for the tea plant, and for its beau- 
tiful porcelain ware, called china- 

The soil is every where cultivated with the greatest 
care, but great numbers are obliged to live on the water 
in boats, and the poor suffer fur want of food. 

The people are ingenious and industrious, but 
timid, dishonest, and treacherous in their intercourse 
with strani^ers. 

The Ciiinese formerly tried to defend themselves 
against the Tartars by a wall with gates and numerous 
towers, most of which still remains. It is sufficiently 
broad for several persons to ride abreast, extending 
1500 miles, over rivers and lofty mountains. 
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^leitioju on the map, — ([.) How is Cbiiia boiindttl ? VVhi^i'e is 
the Cliiime wallF lu what latitude dopii China lie? WliHt 
must we suppose as to the climate or the varlnng parts F IVhat 
are the two chief rirers ? What u the cn|iital ? 

(II.) What are the priudpal ports anil cities ? Where ii 
the most remarliable catial of Chloa? What huge iKlaiiilllea 
pear the coast ? What small rliister beyond it ? What countries 
of A»U are subject to China ? 



EAST INDIA OR ASIATIC ISLANDS. 




Children preparmg to detour their Fareatt. 



249. The E. India Islands may be considered as ex- 
tending to 10° S. latitude, and 130" W. longitude. 

250. They produce the finest fruits, gums, spices, 
and minerals. They also abound with wild animals, 
among which are the orang outang, crocodile, tiger, and 
riiinoceioa. 

The natives of these islands are chiefly Pagans ; and 
some of them devour their parents when they become 
old. The parents descend from a tree, and sutler them- 
selves to be killed, saying: " The iruit is ripe and it 
- must be eaten." 

251. These islands are divided into three principiJ 
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groups ; the Sunda Isles^ the Molucca or Spice Isles^ and 
the Philippine Isles. 

THE SUNDA ISLES. 

252. The Sunda Isles include Sumatra^ Java^ and 
other islands south of Borneo and Celebez. 

1 hey furnish gold, diamonds, and gums; but pepper 
is the most important production. 

They are inhabited by a mixture of Chinese, Malays, 
and natives, and have much commerce. The interior 
is little known. 

Sumatra has a ridge of mountains running through it, 
the highest being loftier than the Alps ; which render 
the climate generally agreeable, and in some parts cold. 

Java is a beautiful and fertile island, but very un- 
healthy. It is now subject to the king of the Nether- 
lands. 

Questions on the map, — (I.) Which way from Malacca is Su- 
matra ? What straits separate it ? In what zone is it ? Where 
is the British settlement of Bencoolen ? What other place do yoa 
find ? Which way from Sumatra is Java? What straits are be- 
tween them ? What is the capital ? What are the other prin- 
cipal islands among the Sunda Isles ? 

BORNEO AND CELEBEZ. 

253. Borneo is a very large island, entirely pos- 
sessed by the natives. 

It is rich in gold, diamonds, pearls, and valuable 
plants, and is remarkable as the residence of the orang- 
outang, an animal very much like man. 

254. Celebez is a fruitful island, little known, with 
a settlement belonging to the Dutch at Macassar. The 
natives are said to be ingenious and brave, but ferocious 
and cruel. 

Questions on the map, — (I.) Where is Borneo ? What is the 



THE MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, 
256. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, are remark- 

.ble for producing spices, and especially the nutmeg 

nd clove. They now belong to the Netherlands. 
Quetlions on the map. — (1.) What islands are includi'd in the 

loluccas? Which ia the largest? Meulion Ihc rclittlve aitua- 

ion of Ihe others. 

PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

256. The Philippine Isles are possessed by the 
Spaniards, who have derived great revenues from them. 

They produce gold and other metals, with cotton, 
-ice, and sugar in great abundance. 

Quetiiont on the map. — Whicli is the largest of tlie Plii- 
Ippine Islei? What otheiit nre the priiicijiai? Wliat is ilic 
:hief city, and ita aize? 

AUSTRALIA. 




Houses ofAustraHii. 
357. Moot of thu people of Australia live i 
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huts of bark, often built on floats^ and some even sleep 
on trees. 

258. These nations are in a ruder state of society 
than any others yet known, without any religion or 
knowledge of a future state, so far as can be dis- 
covered. 

Many tribes among them are without huts, clothes, 
boats, or implements for hunting and fishing; and feed 
on fruits, shell-fish, or even on caterpillars and worms. 

The people of New Holland, and New Guinea, 
and the islands near the latter, are of the African race. 
Those of the New Hebrides, New Zealand, and the 
more southern isles, resemble the Asiatics. 

259. Very little is yet known of this portion of the 
world, except the coasts. English colonies are now 
settled in New Holland and Van Diemen's Land, and 
many persons emigrate thither every year. The climate 
and soil are very favourable to agriculture. 

Questions. — (1.) What can you say of the houses of the Aus- 
tralians? What is their state of civilization generally? What 
can you say of some tribes ? Of what races are the inhabitants ? 
What is known of these countries ? 

Questions on the map. — (I.) Between what oceans does Aus- 
tralia lie ? What are the two largest islands ? What are some of the 
smaller ones £. of New Guinea? What West of this island? 
What straits are between New Holland and New Guinea? What 
Islands are E. of New Holland ? What one is S. of it, and what 
straits separate this from New Holland? What considerable 
island is S. E . of New Holland ? What are some of the capes of 
New Holland ? 

NEW HOLLAND. 

260. New Holland is an extensive island, only one 
quarter less than Europe. 

The people of New Holland generally resemble 
the Africans except in the straightness ■ of their 
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Lair; but some are found among them of the Malay 
race. 

The British have established a settlement at Port 
Jackson^ to which they send criminals from England. 

Van Diemen's Land^ the island south of New Hol- 
land^ is also settled by the British. 

Questions on the map (I.) — What is the comparative size of 
New Holland? What Gulf is on the N. of New Holland? 
What names are given to the northern, eastern^ and western 
coasts? Where is Port Jackson? Where is Sidney Cove? 
What missionary station is near it ? What other in Australia ? 
Where does Van Diemeu's Land lie ? What settlement is there 
on it? 

NEW ZEALAND. 

SQl. New Zealand consists of two large, ^ fertile 
islands^ which enjoy a mild climate like that of France. 

The people are tall and well formed^ and more ci- 
vilized than in any other portion of Australia. Tliey 
are brave and generous in many respects ; but they eat 
the bodies of their enemies killed in war. 

One of the kings has received Christian missionaries, 
who are endeavouring to introduce civilization and 
Christianity among the people. 

Questions on the map (L) — How many islands are there be- 
longing to New Zealand? What straits divide them? (^See 
map of the world.) In what direction are they from New Hol- 
land ? 

NEW GUINEA AND OTHER ISLANDS. 

262. New Guinea, New Britain, and the neigh- 
bouring islands^ lying in the north-eastern part of Au- 
stralia, have been little examined. 

They are rich in vegetable productions, and are di- 
stinguished as the chief residence of the bird of Para- 
dise. 

^ I. 
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263. New Caledonia and the New HssRibsft sre 
said to be barren and rocky islands. I'be people build 
neat huts, and subsist on roots and fisb. 




Hutuaii Sacrifice in Poiyneda, 



S64. Fol3'neBia includes tbe islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, which lie east of the Philippine Islands and 
Australia. (.S>b vmp of the tcorld.') In almost all 
these islands, they have been accustomed to sacrifice 
human victims to their gods. 

Stio. 'Ibu climate of these islands is generally de- 
lightful. Hiid they abound in line fruits, especially the 
breDd-fn'it, whicb is u^d instead of bread. 

2fit>. Tlie people arc remarkably mild, polite, and in- 
genious, foi barbarians ; but dishonest, vicious, and 
cmet in many of their customs. 

-87. Blost of tbe nations of Polynesia are Pagans ; 
but those of the K<jcietv and Sandwich Islands have dc- 
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atroyed their idols and temples, and received Christian 
missionaries. 

Questions, — What is Polynesia? What custom has been 
generally prevalent ? lo what zone do most of these islands lie ? 
What is their climate? What are some of their productions ? 
What is the chai'actcr of the people ? What is their religion ? 

ISLANDS NORTH OF THE EQUATOR. 

268. The inhabitants of the Pelew Islands are very 
hoepitaUe to strangers^ and remarkable for honesty and 
chastity. 

269. The Carolines are resorted to by ships after 
voyages in the Pacific Ocean^ on account of their fine 
air and climate. 

270. The Sandwich Islands are supposed to con- 
tain 400^000 inhabitants; Owhyhee is 180 miles long 
and 72 broad. Christian missionaries from the North 
American States are now instructing the people of these 
islands. 

i^uestions on the map (I.) — ^What groups of islands are North 
of the Equator? in what direction from the Philippine Isles 
are the Ladrones and Caroline Isles ? In what lont2;iinde are 
the Sandwich Islands ? Which is the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands? What others are the principal, and in what dii-ection 
from Owhyhee ? What are some of the small islands lying be- 
tween the Sandwich and Caroline Isles ? 

ISLANDS SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. 

271. The people of the Fribndly Islands are re- 
markable for industry, neatness^ and skill in agriculture 
and some kinds of manufactures. 

272. The people of the Navigators' Isles are un- 
commonly stout and tall^ and more ferocious than their 
neighbours. 

273. The people of the Society Islands are the 
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first example of a nation converted to Christianity by 
the efforts of missionaries in modem times. 

274. The people of the Marquesas are said to be 
almost as fair as Europeans^ with r^ular forms and 
features. 

Questions on the map. (I.) — ^What are the principal groups of 
islauds South of the Equator ? In what longitude are the Friendly 
and Navigators* Isles ? What is the principal island among the 
Friendly Islands ? What among the Navigators' Isles ? In what 
direction are the Society Isles from the Friendly Isles ? What are 
the chief of these islands ? Where are the Marquesas ? In what 
longitude are these islauds ? What single islands lie N. and £. of 
these groups ? 

275. TRAVELS ON THE MAP, 
In Asia, Australia^ and Polynesia. 

If you wish to travel in Asia it will be best to embark for 
Smyrna, where many English vessels go to obtain opium, figs and 
other fruits, and silks. 

Describe your course from Loudon to Smyrna. (5ee map of 
the world,) What kind of people do you expect to see there ? 
(207, 5>*^y) Which way will you go to visit Ephesus ? (Jke 
jnap of Europe,) 

Travellers in Asiatic Turkey usually suffer their beards to grow, 
and dress in robes, and turbans, and slippers ; because the Turks 
often insult, and even kill, those they know to be Christians, and 
think it is no crime. 

Through what seas and straits must you pass to visit Constan- 
tinople ? (See map of Europe.) How must you sit and eat 
here ? What is the nearest Russian port to Constantinople ? 
What sea must you cross to visit Circassia ? Where is Astrachan ? 

In the eastern part of Siberia you would be amused at being 
di-awn by dogs ; but you will spend your time more profitably in 
other parts of the world, than in taking the long, cold, and diffi- 
cult journey through it. 

What have other travellers found in Siberia, and how is it used 
as a place of punishment? (2 J 8.) Through what port on the 
Caspian can you pass, to see Teflis, the capital of Georgia? In 
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what direction will you go to visit Jerusalem ? What places shall 
you pass, and what can you say of th^m ? 

Do not fail to visit Mount Ararat, in Armenia, on which the 
Ark rested after the deluge. 

What can you say of Jerusalem and Syria ? Who formerly 
lived here ? and what great events have taken place ? (222i.) 

In what direction is Egypt from Jerusalem ? Where will you 
find the splendid ruins of Palmyra ? (^See map of Africa,^ 

If you wish to see the Arabian desert, and visit Mount Sinai, 
yon must carry water with you in bags of skins ; and procure 
camels, which can drink, at once, enough for several days. 

What is the direction of Mecca from Mount Sinai ? In what 
direction is Mocha, which produces the finest coffee ? 

Which are most civilized, the Arabs on the coast or in the in- 
terior ? (239.) What port will you find at the head of the Red 
Sea ? (See map of Africa.) What course will you take by sea, 
to go to Bushire in Persia ? 

Observe in the Persian Gulf the poor divers, who are slaves, 
pl>liged to hazard their lives in procuring the pearl-oysters. 

In what direction will you go to the ancient capital of Persia ? 
Where is the modern capital, and what can you say of thei>e 
cities ? How is Persia divided ? (231.) How will you ro to the 
eastern portion of it ? Are the people of this country like those 
of West Persia ? 

What interesting objects shall you see in Independent Tartary ? 
(227.) How do you like their mode of living here and their 
food? (226.) What mountains mustyou cross to go into Chinese 
Tartary ? What country will then be near you ? 

You may now go to see the Grand Lama. (See 232.) Re- 
member, when you go to visit a great man in Asia, always to 
carry a present with you of some value. 

What desert must you cross to reach Eastern Tartaiy ? Shall 
you find any cities there ? 

What small but wealthy kingdom is now East of you ? What 
wall must you cross to go into China ? If you are permitted to 
travel in China, (which will not be unless you are in company 
with an ambassador) which way will you go to the capital ? 
What is your course thence to Nankin, and to Canton ? What is 
the general state of the people ? (248.) 

l3 
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You may now lay aside all your thick clothing, for it will be of 
DO use to you in these countries. 

How will you go to visit all the capitals of India without the 
Gauges ? What mode of conveyance shall you find ? (244.) What 
kind of houses ? (245.) Will you venture to Malacca ? (^See 
2470 'n what direction will you go to Calcutta ? 

Do the Hindoos need any iustructiou and reformation ? (241.) 
To what neighbouring country can you go to avoid the heat ? 
(2^.) What island lies South of Hiudoostan, and what spice 
can you obtain there ? (242.) 

In the other islands of Asia you will only be able to visit the 
European settlements. Beware, as you go, of the treacherous 
Malays ; who often visit vessels in a friendly manner, and then 
slaughter every man on board. 

What ct»urse will you take to visit the chief European settle- 
ments in the islands of Asia, beginning at Sumatra ? Describe the 
islands you will see on your voyai;e, so far as known, ending your 
course at the Spice Islands. How do you like the appearance 
and customs of the people in Australia ? What Europeans shall 
you find in New Holland? What missionary stations shall you 
lind in this portion of the world ? 

What Christian nation shall you find in Polynesia ? (273.) 
Describe the Islands you pass in going to them. • (271, 272.) 

When you reach Otaheite, you will find many Christians 
churches, and the people beginning to be Industrious, and anxious 
to be acquainted with books. 

What islands are North East of these ? What can you say of 
them ? ('2^4.) In what direction will you go to find the Sand- 
wich Islands ? What course will you take to go home round Dape 
Horn, and what countries shall you pass ? 

276. CITIES OF ASIA. 

Asia abounds with large cities, but much infeilor in their ap- 
pearance to those of Europe. The buildings are generally mean, 
and crowded with inhabitants. The streets are extremely narrow, 
irregular, and filthy, and not usually paved. 

In Westeiti Asia the houses of the rich are usually of stone, or 
of brick, which are sometimes only sun-dried. They are generally 
built around a court or space in the centi-e, from which they re- 
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ceive most of their light and iur, and which is frequently adorned 
with gardens and fountains. The houses are often magnificent 
within ; but they have few or no windows toward the street. They 
present to the traveller only a dismal succession of high walls, 
with here and there a lattice, and seem like a range of pnsons. 
The roofs are usually flat, so that the inhabitants can pass from 
one house to another without descending into the street. They 
frequently sleep on the house-top, in the hot season. The houses 
of the poor are usually low and mean, built of mud, or a mixture 
of suiall stones and mortar. 

Instead of churches, the Mahometan cities are adorned with 
mosques, which are often very splendid. At the side of each 
mosque are minarets, or lofty circular towers, with a gallery near 
the top, from which a crier calls to the ' people at the hours of 
prayer. 

The cities of Turkey, as well as those of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean, are frequently visited by the plague, which destroys 
vast numbers of the inhabitants. 

The cities of Eastern Asia (except a few in Hindoostan) ar6 
poorly built, and are much inferior to those of Western Asia. 
They are generally low, thatched huts, formed of mud or of 
bamboo. Even the palace of the emperor of China is only a coU 
lection of mean cottages, richly gilded, and hung with splendid 
curtains and other, ornaments. These cities are built of such 
slight materials, that they are frequently destroyed by fire, but 
are easily rebuilt. The temples and pagodas are generally the 
only buildings which have any beauty ; and these are often splen- 
didly adorned with gold and gilding, especially in China and 
Burmah. 

Most of the cities of Asia are surrounded with walls, usually of 
mud or sun-dried bricks. Many of them are partially in ruinSy 
or surrounded with the ruins of ancient cities. 

Astrachan is a place of great trade, situate on an island in the 
Volga. ItH population is a mixed assemblage of various nations. 
Irkutsk, the principal town of Eastern Siberia, is a place of con^ 
siderable trade and population, resembling European cities in its 
churches and public buildings. Tobolsk and Tomsk are im- 
portant, on account of the trade carried ou through them between 
Russia and China. Teflis is noted for its warm baths. 

Samarcand was formerly the most renowned city of the East. 
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Bucharia is a place of considerable trade and importance. Both 
are noted for their Mahometan colleges. 

Aleppo is the principal city of Asiatic Turkey. Damcucus is 
beautifully situate on the river Barraddy. Both these cities are 
.adorned with many fine buildings, and are important for their 
manufactures and commerce. Smyrna is the chief seat of foreign 
trade in Turkey. Bagdad is also an important seat of commerce, 
but meanly built. Jerusalem is built on the ruins of the ancient 
city. It is much resorted to by Christian pilgrims, and still pre- 
serves a degree of ma^ificence. 

Teheran is chiefly important as the renidence of the king and 
court of Persia. Ispahan^ the former capital, is still the first 
commercial city of Persia. It was formerly a city of immense 
size, and the principal mosques and palaces are still veiy grand. 
Its ruins are several miles in extent. Shiras is celebrated for its 
fine climate, and for tljie beauty of its environs, as well as for its 
colleges. Bushire is \Yie chief seaport of Persia. 

Mecca is celebrated as the birthplace of Mahomet. It is 
well built, and derives great wealth from the immense concourse 
of Mahometan pilgrims. 

Medina is a meanly built town, only remarkable for the tomb 
of Mahomet. The mosque which contains it is magnificent, 
supported by 400 columns of black marble, with 300 lamps, con- 
tinually burning. Sana is considei-ed the largest and most po- 
pulous city of Arabia. Mocha is the diief seaport of Arabia, 
and the seat of its trade with Europe. 

Cahvl is an ancient city. It has an extensive trade with 
Tartary, Persia, and India. Peshawer is one of the residences 
of the king of Cabul, and the resort of people from all parts of 
India and Western Asia. 

Calcutta is the metropolis of British India. Its commerce is 
very extensive, and it is inhabited by merchants from every part 
of the globe. The houses of the English resemble European 
palaces. The natives inhabit a distinct portion of the town, built 
|n the Asiatic manner. 

Madras is the capital of the British possessions in the Sondi 
of India ; and Bombay, of those on the East. Bombay is situate 
on a small barren island near the coast, and has extensive com- 
merce. Cokimbo is the Biitish capital of iCeylou. It resembles 
the ciUes of Europe in its appearuice. 
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Goa is a populous city and territory, possessed by the Portu- 
guese. Pondicherry, on the coast of Coromandel, belongs to 
the French. 

Benares is the most populous city of India, and celebrate as 
a holy city, and a seat of learning. Many of its houses are large 
and well-built, and it is crowded with persons from all parts of 
India, who come here to end their days. Delhi, the former capital 
of Hiudoostan, is now much reduced. Poonah is the modern 
capital of the empire of the Mahrattas. 

Ummerapoora is the residence of the emperor of Burmah. 
Siam, is an extensive city, intersected by canals. Kesho, the 
capital of Tonkin, has some wide streets and good buildings. 
FcUfo is a seaport of Cochin China, sometimes visited by Euro- 
peans* Malacca contains many good houses of stone, and is 
distinguished for a college founded by an English Missionary So- 
ciety. 

China abounds in large cities ; but we know only the names of 
most of them. Pekin is probably the most extensive atid populous 
city in the world. It is the residence of the emperor of China. 

Nankin, the former residence of the emperor, is distinguished 
for its porcelain tower, and for the cotton cloth called nankeen. 
Canton is the principal port in China, and the only one at which 
Europeans and Americans are allowed to trade. All the cities 
known in China are very uniform in their appearance and mode 
of building, and remarkable for their crowded population, and for 
the exercise of various trades in their streets. Chenyang^ the 
capital of the Mandshur Tartars, is said to be an extensive city* 
Cashgar is the residence of the Chinese governor of Tartary. 
Lassa is the residence of the Grand Lama of Thibet, and is 
crowded with worshippers from all parts of Asia. > 

Jeddo is one of the most populous cities on the globe. It is 
the residence of the emperor of Japan, whose palace is a city of 
itself. Meaco is the centre of religion and learning in the 
empire. Nangasaki is the only place in Japan at which Eu- 
ropeans are allowed to trade. 

Manilla, Macassar, and Amboyna are the chief places of 
European trade, in the islands to which they belong. Acheen, 
the capital of the most celebrated native kingdom of Sumatra, is 
formed of houses built on posts. Baiavia was formerly a place 
of very extensive trade.. Its clinaate is almost fatal to strangers^- 
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and its population is now much diminished. Borneo^ the capital 
of the island of Borneo, consists of about .%000 floating houses. 
Sydney i the chief settlement of New Holland, is a large town, 
with one of the finest harbours in the world. 

AFRICA. 

27T« Africa is the third quarter of the globe in point 
of size. The population is variously estimated from 30 
to 150 millions ; but nothing is known with certainty 
concerning any parts except the coasts. 

278. In the interior of Africa^ the heat of the cHmat^. 
is not moderated by mountains, lakes^ or rivers, and ex^ 
tensive tracts are occupied by deserts of sand. 

279. The climate^ productions^ and character of the 
people^ are such as are generally found in the Torrid 
2one ; those parts which are well watered being very 
firuitfiil. 

280. 

The northern countries of Africa were anciently among tht 
most enlightened in the world, and still have written languages. 

These are now among the lowest of half-civilized nations. Tlie 
rest of Africa has always been in a savage or barbarous state. 

Most of the Africans, like other barbarous nations, make slaves 
of those whom they take in war, and many have been sold to 
Europeans and Americans. In the northern parts of Africa there 
is also a considerable trade in white slaves, usually Georgiaot^ 
Circassians, or Tarks. 

The Mahometan religion extends over all the North of Africa. 

The Abyssinians, and some of the people of Egypt, profess a 
corrupt Christianity, but not deserving the name. 

All the other nations of Africa are sunk in superstition and 
vice ; and some nations have been found who do not believe in 
any God. 

Questions. (I.)— On which continent, and what part of it, 
does Africa lie ? (See map of the world*) How is it bounded 
on the N., E., S., and W. ? What isthmus unites it to Asia ? What 
does Africa Fesemble in shape? What is its comparative siKe? 
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What is the VQpposed popolation? In what zones does it lie? 
What can you say of the climate generally ? What is the state of 
a large part of it ? What can yon say of the productions and 
people ? 

(II.) What was the ancient state of Northern Africa ? What is 
It now, and what is that of other parts ? What barbarous practice 
have they ? What nations profess to be Christians ? What is the 
moral state of the rest ? 

Questions on the chart of the World* 

Civilization. (I.) — Are there any civilized countries in Africa? 
What countries are half-civilized? What are barbarous? What 
is the state of the rest ? 

Government. (II.) — What is the government of Morocco ? 
What of the other northern countries ? What is that of Soudan ? 
What of the other countries in the middle of Africa ? What of 
the southern countries ? What Christian colony is on the Southl- 
and to whom does it belong ? 

Religion, (I.) — What Is the religion of the northern countries 
of Africa, and of Nubia ? What country in the middle has a cor- 
rupt Christianity ? What w the religion of Soudan and Sene^ 
ganibia ? What is that of Guinea ? What of the southern coun^ 
tries ? What of the eastern coast ? 

Populatian, (II.) — What country is that the population of 
which is tbe*lar);est known in Africa ? 

The population of most of these countries is unknoum, as 
well as that of many of their cities. 

What couutries have four millions of inhabitants ? What one 
has two millions and a half of inhabitants ? What is probably 
the population of Tripoli ? Who are the inhabitants of Barbary ? 
What people do you find in Soudan ? What in Guinea, LoWer 
Guinea, and Zanguebar ? What in South Africa ? Who inhabit 
the Colony of the Cape ? 

Questions on the map of Africa, 

Capes, (I.) — What is the most northern cape of Africa ? 
What is the southern cape ? What are the eastern and western 
capes ? What capes are on the Western coast above Cape Palmas ? 
What capes on the coast of Guinea } What capes between this 
and the Cnpc of Good Hope ? What capes on the eastern coast ? 

iSeaSt Gulfs y S^c. (I.)— What sea lies on the East ? What on 
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the North ? What straits enter the Red Sea ? What channel is 
on the East ? What hays are on the W. coast of Africa ? Wh&t 
on the eastern ? What golf is near the Equator ? What one on 
the North, and where ? 

^fountains and Deserts. (I.) — Where jure the Mountains of 
the Moon ? What moantains are in the westeiii part of Africa ? 
What in the northern ? What two chains of mountains are be- 
tween the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn ? What chain is 
in South Africa? What are the principal deserts Imown, and 
where are they ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. (I.)^What countries lie North of 
the Tropic of Cancer ? What are the boundaries and capitals of 
each, beginning with the states of Barbaiy on the West ? What 
are the three great divisions of the country between the Tropie 
and the Mountains of the Moon ? What are the boundaries and 
capitals of each portion ? What are some of the smaller divisions 
of Soudan ? What are the great divisions of Africa between the 
Mountains of the Moon, or Jibbel Kumra, and the southern 
tropic. 

So little is known ofAfrica, that it is impossible to obtain 
any accurate accounts of boundaries in most parts of it. 
Those which are chiefly formed by geographers are marked 
by small dots ; and those mx)re certain^ by larger dots, with 
intervening lines, as in Barbary. 

What are the countries and chief cities in Lower Guinea .^ 
What are some of the countries and chief cities on the coast of 
Zanguebar ? What countries are North of the Equator on this 
coast ? What name is given to the unknown interior of this part 
of Africa ? What are the boundaries and capital of the Colony of 
the Cape ? 

Lakes and Rivers. (I.) — ^Where is Lake Maravi ? Lake 
Dembeah ? Lake Dibbie ? Lake Tsad ? Which are the two largest 
rivers of Africa ? What three branches form the Nile ? Where do 
they rise ? Where does the Niger rise ? Through what country 
does it pass, as it flows East ? 

The Niger is believed by some to empty itself into the Nile; 
by others on the coast of Guinea; and by others into an inland 
sea or lake ; but nothing is known certainly on this subject. 

Where is the Senegal ? Which way from it is the Gambia ? 
What two rivers arc South of the Kong Mountains ? Where is the 
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River Zaire ? Where is the Bemharoqae ? What principal rivers 
are in South Africa ? In what mountains do they rise ? Which i» 
the largest ? What is the chief river known on the East ? What 
one in the South part of Abyssinia ? 

II. Describe each of the rivers mentioned^ the source, course^ 
and place of emptying itself. 

Islands (I.) — What three groups of islands do you find North 
of Ciape Blanco ? What cluster off Cape Verd ? What small 
islands on the coast, above Cape Verd ? What below ? What two 
islands South from Cape Palmas ? What in the Gulf of Guinea .^ 
What large one on the eastern coast ? What two small ones- East 
of this ? What North of it ? What in the Channel of Mozam- 
bique ? What Arabian island is off Cape Guardafui ? 

Latitudes, (II.) — In what latitude do the northern portions of 
Africa lie ? What is that of the Moantains of the Moon ? Where 
does the Equator pass ? In what zone does the middle portion or 
larger part of Africa lie ? What is the latitude of South Africa ? 
With what countries of Europe does it compare in latitude ^ 
What parts of America are in the latitude of Barbary ? Of Sene- 
gambia ? Of Guinea ? What parts of Africa are in the latitude of 
the West Indies } Of New Grenada ? Peru ? Chili ? Lima ? Rio 
Janeiro ? Atacama ? Valparaiso ? 

Longitudes, (II.) — What is the longitude of St. Helena from 
London ? What is the difference of time ? What is that of Egypt ? 
(^See chart of the world.) What is the difference of time be- 
tween London and the Cape of Good Hope ? Between London 
and Madagascar ? 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 

281 . Northern Africa may be considered as embracing- 
the regions North of the Tropic of Cancer. 

The natural heat of a tropical climate is here made 
more oppressive by the neighbouring deserts. 

The principal countries of Northern Africa are the 
Barbary States and Egypt. 
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BARBARY STATES. 
Morocco — Algiers — TunU — TripoH. 



^P6^ 






Jlgier*. 

282. Barbary is a hot, fruitful countrF, but miBerably 
cultivated, extending from Cape Nun almost to Egypt. 
It includes a number of independent States. 

It contains several large cities, which are usuaHy built 
on a rising ground, presenting an appearance like Hat vS 
AlgierK in the engraving. 

The people are proud, indolent, cruel, and vicions, 
gaining most of their wealth by piracy. 

The empire of Morocco includes the fOTmei kingdoms 
of Tafilet and Fez. Barca and Augela are sabject to 
Tripoli. 

Queilioiu on lhemap.{f.) — ^Howls Buibary bomided ? Name 
the autes of Barbary, and iheir capitals. Whicb is the most 
eaatern ! and which thp must we«trrn i What country io Europe 
is North of Morocco ? What one North of Tripoli ? What chaii 
of monalairis is there in Barbary f 

(il.) What place in Mnrocni Is on the Strails of Gibraltar f 
What seaports are on ilif Atlantic .' Which i^ the largeiit ? What 
two cities an- in ihe iiilonur ? Where is the Spanish fortress of 
Ceuia? (_See map of Evrepe.) What European selilement of 
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the Spaiiiab >) in Algien ? What other cily i* there beilde th« 
miiital ! In what direction from Algiers is Tunii ? In what di- 
rection is Tripoli ? Where is Derna ? Where is the Great Detert ? 
What Djines are found in it ? What nami^ i^ given to the GQ»t 
Weat of ibe Desert? 



383- Fezzaii is a large fertile spot or oasis, in the 
midat of sandy desertSi intensely hot in the summer. It 
is chiefly important as a centre of trade for the caravans 
which cross the deserts. 

The people are ignorant, nide, and Ticioui. They are 
tribntary to TripoG. 

Quettioiu on the map, (I.) — What coantrj Is Eait of the 
Deaerc ? What ia its chief town 1 What counlrr lie* between 
Fezzan and Egypt ? What placei are between Barca and Egypt ? 

EGYPT. 




The Great Pyramtdi. 



S84. Egypt is celebrated for the wonderful pyramids, 
near Cairo, and other works of the ancient inhabitants. 

It 1b a hot, but very fruitful country, which is watered 
by tha ovarflowing of the Nile, intend «f rain. 
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There are some professed Christians in Egypt^ but the 
people are generally in the low^t state of ignorance and 
•oppression. 

Qtiestions on the map, (I.) — How is Egypt bounded? What is 
the capital, and on what nver? What is the principal seaport ? 
What two other seaports are there, and where ? 

(II.) What considerable place is above Cairo on the Nile ? 
What three places are above Siout ? What seaport is West of the 
river ? What place is at the head of the Red Sea ? What country 
of Asia is North of Egypt ? 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF AFRICA. 

S^negambia — Guinea — Lower Guinea-^ Zanguebar — 
Nubia — Abyssinia — Soudan, 

285. Most of the countries of Africa lie between the 
two Tropics, and the dimate^ productions^ and character 
of the people, in these countries^ are such as is usual in 
the Torrid Zone. (See § 86 to 92.) 

The climate of some is varied by their situation as to 
mountains and the sea. (See § 113 to 114.) 

286. Gold dust^ ivory^ gums^ and slaves are the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce in these r^ons. They are 
transported by caravans of merchants, which dre con- 
tinually passing from the interior to the seaports^ and 
places of trade on the coast. 

287* Rice and cotton are produced in great abundance, 
and furnish most of the food and clothing of the people. 

288. Some nations of Africa are distinguished for 
native mildness and hospitality^ but many are treacherous 
and cruel ; and indolence is a universal characteristic 

It is said^ that in some parts thousands of square 
miles of fertile and well peopled countries have been 
desolated by wars^ made to supply Europeans and Ame- 
ricans with slaves. 

289. The middle regions of Africa may be divided 
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into Eastern and Western Africa, on the coasts ; and 
Central A&ica in tlie interior, 

Quettioiu. (I.) — Wkere do most of ihe coantricB of Afiica lie ? 
What can yon lay gtaerally of their climate, productione, and 
people } What chain of mountsiiui probBbly poasei tbrougb the 
middle irgioni of Africa, from Eaal to West i (See map.) What 
great divklooi of middle Africa lie Nortfa of tliese moDtitains, and 
trbat South P How is tbe stale of pailicular conotries varied ? 
What are the chief articles of commerce? What tbe moat im- 
portant productious ? What can yon say of the natioos of tliti 
r^oQ ! What effect has the Blare trade ? How may these regions 
of Africa be dirided ? What couDtries are on the eaatem rout of 
Africa ? What on the wesiem ? What in Ceniral Africa ? 

WESTERN AFRICA. 
Senegambia-^Upper Guiwa — Lotoer Guinea. 




Sacrifice of victims in Dahomey. 

290. The nations of Western A&ica are chiefly pagans, 
and someof them excesaivelv cmel. la Dahomey there 
is an annual festivali on which a great number i^ victims 
are sacrificed, and their skulls are used to pave and 
advm the palace of the king. 
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UPPER GUINEA. 



291. Upper Guinea is a liot> but fertile country. It 
18 divided into a number of barWous kingdoms^ of which 
Ashantee is the most powerful and warlike. 

Many of these nations are distinguished for boldness 
and ferocity^ and some for their skill in arts. 

Coomassie^ the capital of Ashantee^ and some other 
places^ are said to be large cities. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — ^What are the principal kingdoms 
in Upper Guinea, and what are their capitals ? What is that of 
Ashautce ? What two European settlements are on the coast, and 
where ? What names are given to different parts of this coast ? 
Where is the English colony of Sierra Leone ? What missionary 
station near it ? What island South of it ? Where is Teemboo ? 
Where is the American colony of Liberia ? 

SENEGAMBIA. 

292. This country is inhabited by tribes of Negnes, 
called Foulahs and Jalofis^ and is sometimes considered 
as a part of Guinea^ or of Soudan. 

It is fertile^ but intensely hot. Many Europeans 
trade here^ to obtain gold^ ivory^^^ums^ and slaves. ' 

The coast between Senegambia and Morocco is the 
resort of tribes who live a wandering life^ plundering 
and treating cruelly all who land or are shipwrecked on 
it. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — Whut rivers pass through Sene- 
gambia ? What seaport and place of trade is at the North ? What 
towns ? What European settlement ? What name is given to the 
coast between Senegambia and Morocco ? 

' LOWER GUINEA. 

293. Lorm* Guinea is a hot and fertile country^ but 
very unhealthy for Europeans. It is divided into several 
kingdoms^ of which Congo is the principal. 
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The POTtagueM have' uttlemeiits on tiaa coast, and 
have been moat actire in carrying on the slave trade, of 
which it is now the principal seat. 

The king of Congo and many of his people profess to 
be Catholics, bat Faganism is the common religion. 

Questions on the rm^. (10 — What is tbe prindpal liDgdom 
of Lower Guinea ? What U the capital ? What kingdom is North 
of it? What is ii3 capital? What name is given to this coast? 
Where ie Angola } What place is In it ? Where ia Bengnela, and 
what ts Its capital ? Where is Angoy ? What mountains are in 
Loner Guinea ? Where is the River Zaire, and what is its size ? 
What islands are there on the coast? Where is the Beiabaroqne? 
What country is betweeu this and South Africa? 

EASTERN AFRICA. 

T DP ZANOCBBAR. 




Convej/ance» of the rich on the Eastern Coast. 

394. The rich N^roes in Zaiiguebar are carried 
abont by slaves, in a kind of hammock, or in chairs. 

The coast of Zangueber inclades a number of king- 
doms, between the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
The Portuguese traders formerly governed several of 
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tbese countries^ and they are little known to Other 
nations. 

Qfiestions on the map. (I.) — What momitidns are West of 
Zauguebar ? What lake ? What is the chief river knowD ? What 
European fort is on it ? Mention some of the principal kingdoms 
and cities on this coast ? What islands are there on this coast ? 

ADEL^ AJAN^ BEBBERA^ AND MAGADQXA. 

295. These are countries on the eastern extremity of 
Africa^ very little known to civilized nations, lliey 
abound in myrrh^ incense^ and guni8> of which large 
quantities are exported. 

Questions on the map, (I.) — ^Where do these countries lie, 
and in what latitude ? What are some of the principal places ? 
What river is on the North, and what straits are near it ? 

NUBIA. 

296. Nubia is a parched, barren country^ except on 
the banks of the Nile. 

It is divided into a number of small kingdoms. The 
people are barbarous^ ferocious, and ignorant; tome 
wandering, and others settled in towns. 

Travellers in the deserts of Nubia and other parts of 
Africa are in danger of being overwhelmed by douds or 
pillars of sand^ moving with the wind. 

Questions on the map. (I.) — How is Nubia bounded ? What 
is the capital, and where ? What is the chief place of Doagola ? 
What port is on the Red Sea ? What ct^dnated resort of p^grimi 
is opposite to it in Asia ? {See 136. e.) 
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ABYSSINIA. 




Mountains of Abyssinia. 

S97' AbfBBiniB is a ivngh, mouatainoiis coimtTy, but 
gfrnertiij fertile, and well watered. 

It is coder than Nubia, but still hot and unhealthj 
in many paits. 

The religion is a corrupt mixture of Judaism and 
Cbristianity. 

. The people are ignorant and brutal, alwaja engaged 
in dril wars, and accustomed to eat raw flesh. 

Queationa on the map. (I.) — How is Abyssiaia bouDded ? 
Wbat is the capital ? What branches of the Nile risein it? Whtx 
river is od the South ? What lake ? Where in Axum, Ihe ancient 
capital? What place is near it? What is the principal seaport ? 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 
SOUDAN, OK NIGRITIA. 



|4 Ml 


^1 


l^^ 





The King ofHarfvr receivhtg homage. 



298. The king of Darfur, ia Soudan, oblwes oil wiio 
come before him to foil on their feces, wh£ a benld 
stands by Lim, constantly piodaiming that he is die 
greatest of monarchs. 

Soudan, or Nigritia, is considered as extending fhan 
Nubia and Abyssinia to Sen^ambia, between the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Mountains of the Moon. 

It is a hot region, but productivej except the Desert 
of Sahara. 

It contains many powerful kingdoms, but little known. 
They are chiefly inhabited by Moors in the Northj and 
Negroes in the other parts. 

QuettiiTu on ike map. (I.)— How is NiftritLabounded? What 
desert doi^a il coDtain, and wbat mineB are in it ? What riven I 
What mouutains on the South ? What kingdoms ia the West ? 
What arc tlieir capitals l 
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(IL) What powerful Bellao borders on Ihe dewrt N. of Kiuhua 
tad Hoagga ? Wintt kiogdoou are E. oC HuoMa, and nhat places ? 
What N. of these? 

ETHIOPIA. 

299- This uame has been given to the interiio' of 
A&ic<ij South of the Jibbel Kiunra ; bat its geography 
is uniuiowit. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 




HottentoU and their Village). 



300. South Africa lies South' of the Tropic of Capri- 
Gom, emlHUcing the Colony of the Cape, and several in- 
dependent nations, of whom the Hottentots ore best 
known. 

The other tribes of South Africa, North of the Colony, 
■re often classed under the genera! name of C'affres. 

The Hottentots build their villages in a circular foim ; 
and oxen are used generally among them instead of 

301 . The climate of South Afrioa is warm, but sddom 
oppressive ; the nights are cool, and great and sudden 
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GREENLAND. 




Ice Itlands, and Ike white bear. 



320. The coast of Greeotand is usuaDy skirted br 
immense islands of ice. The white bear is often fbiioa 
floating upon them. 

This cold, desolate r^on belongs to the Danes, It 
IB valnable principally on account of the fisheries on the 

It is inhabited b)r aboat 30,000 Egkiraoea, and 8,000 
or 10,000 Norwe^;ians, with some Moravian d 



Qvei/tODj. (I.) — Id what directinn is GreeolaDd fnm 
London? Wbac \x the soatbern cape ? What »tralis scpuaie 
il fiom Labridor? What Island anil teUlemeDls are on tbc 



ANTARCTIC, OE SOL'TH POLAR REGIONS. 

321. South of South America are the islands of 
South Georgia, Sandwich Land, nud the newly disco- 
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vered South Shetland Isles. They are the only tracts 
of land known near the Antarctic Circle. 

They present even a more barren, desolate appearance 
than the Arctic R^ons ; and would scarcely be habit- 
able on account of the cold. 

Questions, (I.) — Where are the Antarctic Rec:ions, and what 
islands are iudoded in them ? In what latitudes ? What are 
their appearance and climate ? 

AMERICA. 

322. America, or the new continent, was first made 
known to Europeans by Christopher Columbus, a native 
of Genoa^ in 1492. 

323. It is the second of the four quarters of the globe 
in size, but probably the least populous. 

324. This continent is distinguished for its large 
rivers and lakes, and its lofty mountains, in which it 
generally surpasses the eastern continent. 

Questions' (^I.) — When was America discovered, and by 
whom ? In what direction does it lie from the eastern con- 
tinent ? (^See the map.) Between what oceans on the N. S. E. 
and W^. does it lie ? What are its bize and population compared 
with those of the other quarters of the world ? For what is it 
distingnished ? What are the two great divisions of Ammca? 
(See the map,) What isthmus connects the two portions? 
What islands lie between them ? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

325. North America extends from 10° to 70° or 75» 
N. latitude. 

The boundaries and geography of the northern parts 
are very imperfectly known ; but it was discovered by. 
captain Parry^ that Greenland is separated from the 
continent. 

326. Almost every variety of climate and productions- 
is to be found in this extensive country. 
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The western coast has a mild dimate^ but the north- 
ern and eastern parts are much colder than the same 
latitudes in Europe. 

327. The northern regions of North America, even as 
far South as latitude 50^^ are barren^ and desolate with 
frost. 

328. The middle regions between 30^ and 50^ have 
snow during the winter; and the countries in the 
northern part of these regions have severe cold. 

329. South of latitude 30°, snow is unknown, except 
in mountainous regions; and coffee, the sugar-cane, 
and other tropical plants, are found in abundance. 

330. The northern and western portions of North 
America are inhabited almost entird^ by Indians in a 
savage state. They are visited by Europeans^ only to 
procure skins and nirs. 

The eastern parts. South of latitude 50®, were long 
since colonized and peopled from European nations; 
and few of the Indians remain. 

331. The greater part of North America is occupied 
by the two republics of Mexico, and the United States. 
The northern part is occupied by Great Britain, and the 
Kussian settlements on the North-west coast. 

Questions. {I.) — What is the extent of N.America? How is 
It bounded ? Are the northern parts well known ? What can 
you say generally of the climate ? What is the climate of the 
western, and what of the other parts ? What lakes does it con- 
tain, and how do they compare with those of other parts of the 
world? (See page 22, § 62.) Describe the northern regions of 
North America. What can you say of the middle regions ? What 
can you say of the southern parts ? By whom are the northern 
and western parts inhabited ? By whom were the easteni parts 
peopled ? How is N. America divided ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World. 

Civilisation* (I.) — What parts of North America are civil* 
ized? What are enlightened.^ What parts are still in the 
savage state ? 
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G&verfunent, (II.) — ^What go^erniiieiit do you find among the 
Indians in the North and West ? What is that of Canada and 
the Britiaii provinces ? What is that of the United States ? What 
•f MesSco ? 

Religion, (II.) — ^What is the prevailing religion of the 
BortKem portion? What is that of the British provinces? 
of the United States ? Of Mexico ? 

PopidaHan. (U.)— 4¥ho inhalnc the northem portion of 
North America ? How many inhabitants are there in the British 
provinces, and what are they ? Describe the population of the 
United States. What is the population of Meidco, and of whom 
is it composed ? 

Questions on the map of North America, 

(I.)— What is the most eastern poipt pf North Amrrica ? What 
ip the most western ? What isthmus unites it to South Ame« 
rica? What straits have been found separating tlie continent 
from Greenland on the North ? What on the East ? What it 
the southern cape of Florida? Between what latitudes does 
North America lie ? 

Gvlfs^ BaySf and Straits. (I.) — ^What Gulf lies South of N. 
America ? What two large bays are in the N. £. ? What Htraits 
are on the northern boundary ? What straits lead into H udson'a 
Bay? What bay is between Nova Scotia and New Brnnswicl( ? 
Where are Bhering's straits ? What gulf and sounds are on the 
western coast ? 

Mituntatns, (I.)^What is the course of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ? What is the course of the Allegany ridge ? (See map 
of the United States.) What lofty mountains are on the N. W. 
coast? 

Boundaries and Capitals, (I.) — How are the British terri- 
tories bounded ? Describe the chain of lakes which separates 
them from the United States. What is the capital of Lower 
Canada? How are the United States and their territory bounded ? 
Where is the seat of general government ? How far West do the 
United States proper extend ? How is Mexico bounded ? What 
is its capital ? What are the boundaries of Guatemala ? What is. 
its capital ? 

Lakes, {I.) — What six lakes lie between the United States 
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and the British territories ? Which is the largest, and f^eh 
the smallest ? What lake is next to the Lake of the Woods on 
the Noith-West ? What others are beyond this in the same 
direction ? Which is the most northern ? What are the two 
principal lakes of Mexico and Guatemala ? How many degrees is 
it from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific Ocean ? With what sea 
does this lake communicate ? 

Rivers, (L) — ^What are the two principal rivers flowing from 
the Rocky Mountains into the Pacific Ocean ? What two rivers 
empty themselves into the Arctic Ocean ? Mention some of the 
rivers running into Hudson's Bay. What river runs from the 
great lakes into the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What two great 
rivers run into the Gulf of Mexico ? What are the two principal 
rivers that flow into the Missisippi from the West ? What large 
river from the £ast ? 

(XL) Describe the branches of the Columbia. Through 
what iake does Mackenzie's River pass ? What lakes and 
branches supply Churchill River ? What river runs from Lake 
Winnepeg to Hudson's Bay? What river flows from Lake St. 
Joseph into Hudson's Bay ? Are there any rivers of importance 
in New Britain ? What is the size of the two great rivers which 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico ? Where does the Missisippi lise ? 
Describe its branches. What branches has the Missouri, and on 
which side are they ? 

Islands. (T.) — What islands are there at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence ? What is the largest on the coast of the United 
States ? What islands are there at some distance East of the 
United States? What islands lie between North and South 
America ? Which is the largest ? What are the three next in 
size? 

. (11.) — Describe the inhabitants, and their number, in Cuba 
— St. Domingo— Porto Rico — Jamaica — ^The Caribbean Islands. 
(^See chart of the world.) What name is given to the most 
northern group of Islands ? Mention some of the small islands 
called the Caribbean, lying East of Purto Rico. Which is the 
most southern and largest of the^se ? What two islands are on the 
eoast of South America, West of Tobago ? "What are the prin- 
cipal islands on the western coast ? 

Latitudes and Longitudes in N. America, — (II.) What 
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« 

parts of North America are between 50^ and ^o of North 
latitude ? What parts between 40® and SO® ? What between 
30« and 40o? What is nearly the latitude of Quebec and Mon- 
treal? Of Washington ? Of New Orleans? Of Mexico? Of 
the West-Indies ? Find the longitude from London, of Phila- 
delphia, New-Orleans, and Mexico. What is the difference of 
time, between these places and London ? Is their time faster or 
slower ? (^See the Chart of the World, andpage 36.) 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

332. The Russians possess a part of the North?- West 
Coast of North America^ and hold about 50^000 Indians 
in subjection. 

The people of this r^on resemble those of Siberia, 
and probably came from Asia. 

Questions,'— (I.) What is the most western cape of N. Ame- 
rica ? What peninsula is South of it ? 

(II.) What sound and inlet are near Alaska ? What moun- 
tains are on the coast, and of what height ? Where is Portlock 
Harbour? What parts of Hudson's Bay and of Greenland are 
nearly in the same latitude ? What parts of Europe are in this 
latitude ? (See the names on the borders of the map,) 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

333. The British possessions in N. America may be 
divided into three portions ; the North- West Territory, 
Ipng West of Hudson's Bay ; New Britain, East of 
this bay 5 and the British Provinces, on the South- 
East. 

They extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky 
Mountains^ and from the northern boundary of the 
United States to the Arctic Ocean. 
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Mid have man; of the improTemeati of dviliied life. Lafakoa 
Ii the largest natire town yet knowD in Sooth Africa, and coa- 
talDi 8000 or 10,000 inhabitants. 

Taruiaariee is a large, well-built, inlaad town of Madagascar, 
and the ca)iiial of one of its principal kingdoms. 

European aettUrmenti. — The French, Portuguese, and Spa- 
niards, have a number of settlements on the coast of Africa for 
the purposes of trade, especially in slaves. Moiambiipie U the 
capital of the Portnguese settlements on the coast of Zangoebar, 
and Itoanda, on Ihe coast of Angola. The chief French aeltlC' 
menu are at Qoree. Elmina is a Dutch fort. These settle' 
nents are asnally mere fortresses. The towns of Africa and its 
Iilauda, possessed I17 Europeans, are built like those of Europe. 

Cape Tiiwa U tlie onl; place of importance in the Colnny of 
the Cape, lis streets are traversed by canals planted witli trees. 
Two tiiirds of the inhabitants ate blacks. 

The towns in the colony of Sierra Leone, of which Freetoum 
U the principal, are pleasant, and neatly built. Most of the in- 
habitants are Africans of various nations, taken from slave ships, 
and brongbt here to be instructed in religion and (be arts of dii- 
liiediife. 

POLAR REGIONS. 
ABCTIC, OB NORTH POLAR RECTlJNs 
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316. Greenland and the neighbouring regions have 
usually been considered as belonging to North America ; 
but the channel of Barrow's Strait has been penetrated 
to 114^ west longitude ; the sea has been seen at two 
places between this and Bhering's Straits^ by Hearne, 
Franklin^ and Mackenzie ; and it is probable there is 
no barrier but ice to interrupt the passage across. 

It is proper therefore to consider the Arctic regions 
as a distinct division of the world. 

317. They have not been fully explored; but appear 
to comprise a considerable extent of land, of which 
North Geor^a^ Greenland^ and the island of Spitz- 
bergen^ are the principal portions known. 

318. The aspect of these regions is dreary and de- 
solate in the extreme. The coasts only appear to be 
habitable ; and these present a surface of snow^ varied 
with mountains of ice, during the greater part of the 
year. A scanty but beautiful vegetation appears for a 
short period in the summer. The interior is traversed 
by naked^ barren mountains, covered with perpetual 
ice, and interspersed with vast glaciers. 

319. The rivers are neither numerous nor large. 
The waters and torrents of the summer are chiefly con- 
verted into masses of ice during the winter ; and the in- 
habitants and travellers depend on melted snow for 
their drink. These dreary regions are but thinly inha- 
bited either by men or animals. 

Questions. (I.) — Do Greenland and the neighbouring regions 
belong to America ? What can you say of the Arctic Regions* ? 
What is their aspect ? Have they rivers? Mention some of the 
islands, bays, &c, fSee map of North America.) 
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GREENLAND. 




Ice lilandi, and ihe while hear. 



320. The coast of Greenlaad is usually skirted Iw 
immense islands of ice. The wliite bear is often fimna 
floating upon them. 

This cold, desolate region belongs to the Danes. It 
is valuable principally on account of the fisheries on the 

It is inhabited by about 20,000 Eskimoes, and 8,000 
or 10,000 Norwegians, with some Moravian nussitHi- 
aries. 

QaeatioBs. (I.) — In what dlrectinn is Oreenlanit from 
London? What Is the soalhern cape? What straits sepsrait 
It fium Lahr^or? What inland and eetllemenis are on tbc 
weMem coast ? 

ANTARCTIC, or SOL'TH POLAR REGIONS. 

321. South of South America arc the islands of 
South Geoigia, Sandwich Land, and the newly disco- 
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vcred South Shetland Isles. They are the only tracts 
of land known near the Antarctic fcjircle. 

They present even a more barren^ desolate appearance 
than the Arctic Regions ; and would scarcely be habit- 
able on account of the cold. 

Questums, (I.) — Where are the Antarctic Regions, and what 
islands are included in them ? In what latitades ? What are 
their appearance and climate ? 

AMERICA. 

322. America, or the new continent^ was first made 
known to Europeans by Christopher Columbus^ a native 
of Grenoa^ in 1492. 

323. It is the second of the four quarters of the globe 
in size, but probably the least populous. 

324. This continent is distinguished for its large 
rivers and lakes^ and its lofty mountains^ in which it 
generally surpasses the eastern continent. 

Questions* ^i) — When was America discovered, and by 
whom ? In what direction does it lie from the eastern con- 
tinent ? (^See the map.) Between what oceans on the N. S. E. 
and W. does it lie ? What are its ^ize and population compared 
with those of the other quarters of the world ? For what is it 
distingnished ? What are the two great divisions of America? 
{See the map.) What isthmus connects the two portions? 
What islands lie between them ? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

325. North America extends from 10° to 70° or 75» 
N. latitude. 

The boundaries and geography of the northern parts 
are very imperfectly kno>vn; but it was discovered by. 
captain Parry, that Greenland is separated from the 
continent. 

326. Almost every variety of climate and productions- 
is to be found in this extensive country. 
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The western coast has a mild cliinate> but the north- 
ern and eastern parts are much colder than the same 
latitudes in Europe. 

327. The northern rc^ons of North America, even as 
far South as latitude 50^^ are barren^ and desolate with 
frost. 

328. The middle r^ons between 30^ and 50° have 
snow during the winter; and the countries in the 
northern part of these regions have severe cold. 

329. South of latitude 30"^ snow is unknown^ except 
in mountainous regions; and coffee^ the sugar-cane, 
and other tropical plants, are found in abundance. 

330. The northern and western portions of North 
America are inhabited almost entirdur by Indians in a 
savage state. They are visited by Europeans^ only to 
procure skins and furs. 

The eastern parts. South of latitude 50°, were long 
since colonized and peopled from European nations; 
and few of the Indians remain. 

331. The greater part of North America is occupied 
by the two republics of Mexico, and the United States. 
The northern part is occupied by Great Britain^ and the 
Russian settlements on the North-west coast. 

Questions. (I.) — What is the extent of N. America? How is 
It bounded ? Are the northern parts well known ? What cad 
you say generally of the climate ? What is the climate of the 
western, and what of the other parts ? What lakes does it con- 
tain, and how do they compare with those of other parts of the 
world? {See page 22, § 62.) Describe the northern regions of 
North America. What can you say of the middle regions ? What 
can you say of the southern parts ? By whom are the northern 
and western parts inhabited ? By whom were the eastern parts 
peopled ? How is N. America divided ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World. 

Civilization* (I.) — ^What parts of North America are civil* 
ized? What are enlightened? What parts are still In the 
savage state ? 
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Government, (II.) — ^What government do you find among the 
Indians in the North and West ? What is that of Canada and 
the Britiffh provinces ? What is that of the United States ? What 
of Mexico ? 

jReUgion, (II.) — ^What is the prevailing religion of the 
BOrtKern portion? What is that of tlie British provinces? 
of the United States ? Of Mexico ? 

Populatien. (II.)«'— Who inhabit the northern portion of 
North America ? How many inhabitants are there in the British 
provinces, and what are they ? Describe the population of the 
United States. What is the population of Mexico, and of whom 
is U composed ? 

• 
Qiiestions on the map of North America, 

(T.) — ^What is the most eastern point pf North Ammca ? What 
id the most western ? What isthmus unities it to South Ame*' 
rica? What straits have been found separating tlie contiacni 
from Greenland on the North ? Whajt on the East ? What it 
the southern cape of Florida? ^etwAien what latitudes does 
North America lie? 

Gulfs^ Bays 9 and Straits, (I.)*<-What Gulf lies South of N. 
America ? What two large bays are in the N. E. ? What ntraits 
are on the northern boutidary ? What straits lead into Hudson's 
Bay ? What bay is between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ? 
Where are Bhering*s straits ? What gulf and sounds are on the 
western coast ? 

Mountains. (I.)— What is the course of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ? What is the course of the Allegany ridge ? (See map 
of the United States.) What lofty mountains are on tlie N. W.. 
coast ? 

Boundaries and Capitals, (I.) — How are the British terri- 
tories bounded? Describe the chain of lakes which separates 
them from the United States. What is the capital of Lower 
Canada? How are the United States and their territory bounded ? 
Where is the seat of general government ? How far West do the 
United States proper extend ? How is Mexico bounded ? What 
is its capital ? Wh)it are the boundaries of Guatemala ? What is, 
its capjital ? 

Lakes, {I.) — What six lakes lie between iht United States 
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NORTH-WEST BRITISH TEERITORY. 




Indiana cairi/mg their eanoet. 



334. The North- West Britiali Territoiy ia a frozen, 
barren, inhospitable r^ion, lying North of latitude 

The animals of this territoiy fiimish great quantitieg 
of furti. These are conveyed by the Indians and traders 
in caooes, so light, that they carry them from one 
stream to another. 

It is inhabited by the Esquimaux Indians, onthe coast, 
and the Kuistenoes and Chipewayans, in the interior, 
yritb only a teyf trading settlements of whites. 

QueiHont on the map. — (I.) How are tbe BritUh ponesakmi 
bounded ? Describe the Bouthern boaudary. What bay do thejr 
f Delude ? 

(II.) WbiX. AWiAoai are made around Hndioii'a Bay ? Wbu 
large laVn are lliere? What are the chief rivers rnnaitig 
North ? What rioers ma into Hudsnn'a Bay F What articles of 
commerce are furnished by the N. W. British territory ? What 
fort arid iradiiiK honses are on Hudson's Bay? Where is ihe 
B)Mt northern, and where is the most wealem trading houM ? 
Wkat can you aay of this region ? How is ft inhabited ? 
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NEW BRITAIN. 

335. New Bntain is colder than tbe North- Western 
Territory. It is inhabited by a few Indians, some of 
whom have been taught and civilized by European 

QwMbMpn/A««<f;).— (I.)WhereisNrwBriUin?W1jBtlndiu» 
ai« fonDd OD the coast, and what in (he iaterior? Wtiat mls- 
doouy Blallon is on the Labndur coajti? {Ticootheri have ban 
MtabUthed in Labrador.) What provincn lie S. of it ? 

BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Vpver Canada— Lomer Canada — New Bruntwick-— 
Naoa Scotia — Newfoundland— Prince Hdtaanfs 



rt*^/ 






Fallg of Niagara. 

338. The cataract of Niagara, in Upper Canada, 
probably the grandest in the world. The stream 
three quarters of a mile wide, divided by aU island ir. 
the middle. It falls 150 feet, and the roar may be 
heard 15 miles. 

The climate cf liower Canada is severely cold ; that 
of Upper Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, is 
more mild. All these are productive and flouri^ng 
provinces. 
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The French inhabitants^ who retain their own lan-p 
guage, are the most numerous in Lower Canada. They 
arc industrious, but ignorant and superstitious. The 
British and Americans, especially in Upper Canada, 
have a better character and more information. 

337. Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, are cold and barren. They are chiefly 
inhabited and resorted to on account of the fisheries near 
them ; and the inhabitants are rude and uneducated. 

Questions. — (I.) How are the British Provinces divided ? How 
are they bounded? What great naturalcuriosity do they contain? 
Where is Niagara, and what lake flows over these fails ? (^See 
map of the United States.^ What is the climate of Canada, 
and the other provinces on the continent ? What can you say of 
the people ? What can you say of the islands, and their inha- 
bitants ? 

Questions on the map. — (I.) Which is the most eastern 
British Province ? How is it bounded ? What is the chief settle- 
ment? Where are Cape Breton, and Prince Edward's or St. 
John's island ? What town is in Cape Breton ? What other islands 
are in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What one on the coast of 
Nova Scotia ? How is Nova Scotia bounded ? . What is the ca- 
pital ? What other principal places are there ? (See map of the 
United States,^ What cape is at the South ? What are the 
boundaries of Lower Canada and of Upper Canada ? What river 
divides them in part? What is the capital, and what are the 
other principal places of Lower Canada ? (^See map of the 
United States.) What of Upper Canada ? How is New Bruns- 
wick bounded ? What are its principal places ? With what lakes 
does the St. Lawrence communicate ? What lake lies N. of Lake 
Huron ? 

THE UNITED STATES. 

338. The United States were formerly colonies^ or 
provinces, of Great- Britain, but in J 77^ they declared 
themselves independent. 

339. There are now twenty-four separate states^ 
united in one republic ; and four territorial governments, 
beside the great western Territory of Missouri. 
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These Mates oorapy a space one third as large as Europe ; and 
the territories an equal extent. Four of the states are each larger 
than England ; eleven others exceed Scotland in size ; and only 
four are as small as Wales ; but the population of the whole is 
less than that of England alone. 

340. This country was settled chiefly by emigrants 
from Great Britain^ who speak the same languc^ with 
ourselves^ and have almost the same customs and laws. 

341. It is the most powerful country on the new 
continent^ and its population^ commerce^ and wealth 
have increased with wonderful rapidity. 

342. The United States are usually spoken of in four 
divisions — ^the Eastern^ Western^ Middle^ and Southern 
States. 

The six Eastern States are those East of the Hudson. 

The Western States are those which lie on the Mis- 
^sissippi and its branches. 

Tiie four Middle States are between the Eastern and 
Western States^ as £eu* South as Maryland. 

The five Southern States are those South of these^ 
lyins on the Atlantic Ocean. 
'^ 343. 

a. Tlie climate and soil are various in different parts of the 
United States ; but almost all parts will produce in abundance 
4wheat, rye, In^n com, barley, and oats, with beans, pease, and 
other vegetables, and excellent fruits. 

b» The northern parts, extending from 4lo to 45o of north 
latitnde, have severe winters and much snow. 

This portion is best fitted for pasturage, and the coarser grains, 
rye, oats, and barley ; bat it also produces good wheat and fine frvHs . 

c. The middle regions, between 41<> and 36° or 36|« of 
latitude, have mild winters and little snow ; and the heat of 
summer is longer continued and more constant than it is farther 
North. 

This portion of the United States sibounds in excellent grain 
and fine fruits ; and between 40^ and 36o is well suited for the 
cultivation of tobacco. 

d. In the southern parts, between 36^0 and 30o, the climate is 

o3 
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warm. Snow U uDcommon, and cotton, rice, oUves, figs, pome- 
granates, and other fruits of warm climates flourish. 

e. South of 30o, snow is unlsnown, and the productions of tiie 
Torrid Zone are found. 

f. The inhabitants of the United States are Europeans, or 
their descendants, except the African slaves, principally found in 
the Southern States, and about 100,000 Indians, chiefly in the 
Western States. ' 

g* The laws of the United States are made by a Congress, 
which consists of a House of Representatives, chosen every two 
years by the people of each state, according to their population; 
and of a Senate of two from each state, chosen for six years. 

h. The laws are executed by the President, who is chosen by 
the votes of all the States every four years, assisted by the Se- 
cretary of State, and the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, and of 
the Treasury. The President and Senate appoint the inferior 
officers of government, and those of the army and navy. 

t. Each of the states has an independent government, with 
distinct laws for itself, much like that of the United States, with 
a governor at the head. The territories are under the general 
government. 

k. The value of goods imported into the United States from 
other countries, in one year, may be estimated at 15^ millions 
sterling ; and the exports, most of which are produced or manu- 
factured iu the United States, are of about the same value. 

/. The value of articles manufiEictured in the Uuited States in 
1810 was from 35 to 45 millions sterling. The quantity and ex- 
cellence of these articles has been rapidly increasing. 

Qtie^/toiM.— -(I.) To whom did tlie United States formerly 
belong? When did they become independent ? How many states 
and how many territories are there ? What people settled the 
united States ? Is it a powerfulcountry ? What division is commonly 
made of the United States ? Which are the Eastern States ? The 
Western States ? The Middle States ? The Southern Sutes ? 

By whom are the laws of the United States made? By whom 
are they executed ? Who appoint the inferior officers of govern- 
ment? What are the govemmente of the particular States? 

(IL) What can yon say of the climate and productions of the 
United States? What is the climate between 41° and 45o North 
iatitudcp What are the cliief pi^uctious? What states are in- 
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diried in tbU re^on 7 Whmt caa ^oa Sk; af the middle rtflMii t 
WbM are thdr prodacUoii* ? Wliat b the latitude of PhlUdelphtof 
— WuhingtoD ?— Unngtod (Keo.) '— Narfolk (VIr.)7 What 
itates lieNonh otihe parallel of 42 degrew? What »ta[ei lie be- 
tween 42° and 36° 30* ? Wbat Btatea bei neeu 36 and 3Di> ? What 
are their diiDate aad prodiicttoDB ? What etatei are bounded bj 
the parallel of 420? What by those of36o SV andSSo? Wbat 
it the latitude of Nenbern — of Charlreton — of Saraunah — of 
New-Orletuii; What parts of the United Slates lie S. of 30°? 
Wbat can yon lay of Ibelr climate ? Who are the inhahitanti of 
the United Slntei ? Wbat is the Talne of the imports and export! 
of the United States? What is that of the maiiiifacturei? 



EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 
Maine — New Hampshire — Vet-motit — Mattackuieltt 



—Connecticut — Rhode Island. 




The White Moantains. 



344 This smaU and populous portion of the United 
States is more ragged and less fertile than the rest; 
but it abounds in good pasturage, corn, and rye, and 
produces much fine fruit. In the North are the White 
Mountains, the highest in the United States. 
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345. The nortiiem parts are cold, dry, and healthj. 
The soatliem parts have a xmlder but more variable cu- 
mate. The eastern coast is exposed to bleak, damp winds 
from the ocean. 

346. Maine is the most recently settled, and a large 
part of it is still covered with forests. New Hampshire 
and Vermont are mountainous and thinly settled. 
Massachusetts is the most thickly settled state in the 
Union, and one of the first in commerce, manufactures, 
and wealth. Connecticut and Rhode Island are among 
the smallest states, but distinguished for their industry 
imd manufactures. 

347. 

a. The Eastern States contain two of the first literary institn- 
tions in the United States — Harvard University at Csunbridfire, 
near Boston, and Yale Ck>llege at New Haven ; beside six other 
respectable coUeges. 

b» Almost all parts of New England are furnished with schools, 
supported by law, where every person may receive a common edu- 
cation, and with an unusual proportion of chnrches and ministers. 

c. In consequence of these institutions, few are found in these 
states who cannot read and write, and knowledge is constantly 
and rapidly spread by the numerous books and newspapers which 
are published. 

d* The people are generally distinguished for industry, enter- 
prise, and intelligence, and for good education and good morals. 
Few, comparatively, suffer from poverty. 

e. The inhabitants of the coast procure dried fish, whale oil, 
and spermaceti from their fisheries ; and those of the iDterior 
obtain beef, pork, butter, and cheese from their farms, and 
lumber and potash from their forests. These articles are their 
chief exports. 

f. The people of New England are prindpally clothed and 
supplied from their own productions and manufactures. 

g. These states excel any others of equal extent in the Union 
in the tonnage of their ships ; and also in the value of their ma- 
nufactures, which are sent to other states in large quanUlies* 
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Qfiettioiu. — (1.) From nbat hat the wealth of New Ei^lanil 
been chleflf derived i What are its soil and chief productions f 
What is the tace of the country ? Describe the climate of each 
portion. What h remarkable ia Maine ? In New Hampshire 
and Veraoat i Id Massachusetts ? Id Connecticut and Rhode 
UUnd ? 

(IE.) What colleges has New England ? What other means of 
edncadon and iDStrtietioD ? What ia the general character of the 
people ? What are the most important prodoctionl and exports of 
NewEnitland ? Whence do the people obiain moet of the sup- 
plies they need ? What ia the state of commerce and manufactures 
in New England f 

Queitioni on the 3fap.-— (1.) Whichare the sis Eastern States ? 
What are the boundaries of Maine F Uf New Hampshire ? Of 
Vermont > Of Massachnsetis ? Of Connecticut F Of Rhode 
Island? Which is the smallest ufthe^eEtates? Which is the mon 
eastern ? Which one does not touch on the Ocean ? Which <~ 
the longest lirer ? What rivers are there in Maine ? What islands, 
capes, and bays, are on the coast of these states ? 

Which is the largest city of the Eastern States? Mention the 
chief towns in each state, begiDoiag with Maine. — What monn- 
laina are in New Hampshire ? What in Vermont } 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Nfm \ork — Neiv Jersey — Pen/isjf an a — Delaunre 




Aqueduct on the Erie Canal at Roc!icstir 
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348. The most important production of the Middle 
States is wheat. Large quantities of flour are exported 
from them to other parts of America and to Europe. 

849. Except the northern part of New York, the 
Middle States have a milder dimate and more fertile 
soil than the Eastern States. 

350. They are generally healthy, except on the marshy 
borders of the lakes and rivers. 

351. Nevo York and Pennsylvania are two of the 
largest, most populous, and we^thy states in the Union. 
New Jersey is fertile and wealthy. Delaware is the 
smallest of the United States. 

352. The Middle States have a number of important 
canals ; and the Erie canal, constructed by the state of 
New York, is the longest artificial canal in the world. 
It has several fine aqueducts passing over rivers, of 
which one is represented in the engraving. 

353. 

a. These states contaiD the two chief medical institutions in 
the country,— one at Philadelphia, connected with a university, 
and another at New York. They have also two distinguished 
colleges, — at Princeton in New Jersey, and at Schenectady in 
New York, beside six others of respectability. 

b* Public schools are not generally established in the Middle 
States, except in the State of New York. 

c. The population of these states has been rapidly increasing, 
and great improvements have been made within twenty years past. 

d. They were chiefly settled by emigrants from England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Ireland, and the Eastern States, and each pre- 
serves much of its own national character. 

e. If the higher classes have more wealth and refinement than 
in the Eastern States, the lower classes are more rude and ig- 
norant, and the poor more numerous. 

f. These states surpass the other portions of the United States 
in wealth, and in the value of their manufactures. 

g. By means of canals, some parts of which are already com- 
pleted, the navigable rivers of these states will be connected with 
the lakes and the Mississippi. 

Qtiesiions,:^^') {See the map.) What is the chief pro- 
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dncllon of the Middle State* ? Whstb tbdr climite? An the; 
bedthy ? Demfte New York ud PnoiylTUiU. Wliat cu j<m 
lajofScwienej? How lai^ b DeUwste? Wbu great caul 
U in tbew Matei I 

(II.) Wlut nterary IniHtntioDB are Id these state* ? Whttpro- 
Tlsion is made for the educatloQ nf the poor? What can ;on nf 
ofihe improfcmeiit (rf tbese 9ta(£s ? How were these iCaies settled ? 
What can foa say of the character of the people ? How are the 
Middle States, compared with the other dlntionii of the Union, ai 
to mBBB&ctnres aud wealth ? What adTantagee can thejr derive 
from canals? 

Qvettiuuonihemap. (I.)Which are the four MiddleStates? 
Which art the two largest? Which touch on the lakes? Which 
lie npoD the Ocean ? Which is the smallest ? What are the 
boundaries of New York ? Of Pennsjlnuiia ? Of New Jersey? 
Of Delaware? What three rivers are the largest? What rtver 
riles in ^e western part of PennsylTania ? What mountidtis are in 
PennsflTania ? 

(IL) Whkb are the two largest cities of these states ? What are 
the chief towns of New York ? Of Peons jliania ? Of New Jersey ? 
Of Delaware ? What canals are in New York, and what waters 
da iliey jotu ? What aie in New Jereef 1 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Maryland — Virginia— If. Carolina^^, Carolina-^ 

Georgia. 
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354. The Southern Stotes extend from the J^andaries 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware to those' of Mbrida, all 
lying on thie Atlantic. 

S55. The northern parts abound in wheat and Indian 
com ; but rice^ cotton^ and tobacco are the most valu- 
able productions of these states, and are important ar- 
ticles of commerce. 

356. The country on the coast of the Southern 
States^ from 100 to 200 miles in breadth, is generally 
low, sandy, and barren, except the portions on the bays 
and sounds, which are marshy. 

357. The climate of the low country is very hot and 
unhealthy in the summer. The back parts are moun- 
tainous, and enjoy a better climate. 

The winters are mild, and snow seldom ^eJIs in lai^ 
quantities. The heat of summer is more oppressive than 
in the northern states, chiefly because it is more constant, 
and longer continued. 

358. Virginia is the largest state in the Union. 
Maryland is very fertile in wheat and tobacco. North 
and South Carolina and Georgia derive great wealth 
from the raising of cotton and rice. Between Virginia 
and Maryland is the District of Columbia, ^ng on the 
Potomac river, which contains the city of Washington, 
the seat of government of the United States. 

359. 

a. These States have a flourishing medical school at Baltimore, 
and UDiversities or colleges in each state, of which those of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina hold the highest rank. 

b. The inhabitants of theSonthem States usually live on large 
plantations, so far from each other, that there are few towns or 
Tillages, and of course few churches and common schools, com- 
pared with those of the Northern States. In consequence of this, 
the lower classes have little education. 

e. Nearly one half the population consists of slaves, extrenely 
Igiroraat and degraded, who perform almost all the labour. 
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d. The higher classes are hospitable and liberal, and many are 
well educated. Luxury and dissipation are too prevalent, but 
thC'State of morals and manners has been improving for some time 
pa«t. 

e. These states are more extensive than the Middle and 
Eastern States together, and exceed either of these divisions in 
the amount of their exports. The value of property, except 
slaves, was less than in the Middle States, in 1814. 

Qictf^^ton^.— (I.) Which are the Southern States? How are 
they bounded ? What are the chief productions ? What is the face 
of^the country and climate on the coast ? What in the interior ? 
What is the comparative temperature of these states ? Describe 
Vix^ia— ^Maryland — the Caitilinas — Georgia. Where is the dis- 
trict of Ck>lumbia ? 

(IT.) What literary institutions are there in these states ? Are 
the Inhabitants of these states thiclcly settled ? What is the cha- 
racter of the lower classes ? What is the proportion of slaves here ? 
What are some of the characteristics of the higher classes ? What' 
is the extent of the Southern States compared with the Eastern 
and Middle States ; and what their exports and wealth ? 

Questions on. the map. Which are the fiye Southern States 
between Pennsylvania and Florida? Which is the largest? Which 
is the most southern? What are the boundaries of Virginia? 
Of North Carolina? Of South Carolina? Of Georgia? What 
mountains pass through these states? What rivers are there 
in Virginia? What in North and South Carolina? What in 
Georgia? 

What bay do you find on the coast ? What sounds ? What 
capes ? What seaports ? Which is the largest city ? (^See Mary-* 
land,^ Mention the chief towns in Maryland. In Virginia. In 
North and South Carolina. In Georgia. 
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WESTERN STATES. 

(Wtio—^Indiana — IOmu)U — Kentuchf~' Tenne$tee— 
Alabama — Mmiiilppi — Louitiana — Mtuovn. 




Ancient Fortification* at Marietta, O&w. 



360. The WcBtern States abonnd with the i 
of fortifications and mounds, so ancient, that they are 
now covered vith aged trees. It is not known when 
these fortifications were bnilt, or hy what nation. 

361. These states lie entirely on the Missiauppi and 
its brandies, and are generally well watered ana verf 
fertile. 

362.' They have a. milder climate than the states on 
the Atlantic Ocean, but generally resemble those in the 
same latitude in their productions. 

363. Immense prairies, or plains covered only with 
0ass, form a striking characteristic of the Western 
States, and the soil is uncommonly fertile. 

364- The chief productions of the states North of 
Tennessee are wheat and Indian com. 

Horses, cattle, and swine, are bied in great numbers 
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u these states^ and large quantities of provision are 
exported in boats down ^e Mississippi River. 

365. In die southern parts^ ricc^ cotton^ and even 
Eosar, are raised^ chiefly by the labour of slaves. 

306. Ohio is one of the most flourishing states in the 
Union. Indiana and Illinois are still very thinly set- 
tled. Missouri abounds in rich mines of lead. Ken^ 
iitcfy produces hemp and tobacco in great quantities. 
Thmessee, Mississippi, and Alabama derive great wealth 
firom their cotton puuitations. Louisiana produces both 
cotton and sugar. 

367. 

a, Slatery is prohibited in the states North of the Ohio, and 
the people resdnUe those of the Northern and Middle States on 
the AtUuitle. 

A. The Western States were settled latest, and are not yet well 
inppBed wMi drarches and schools. 

c. The people are brave, hardy, and Indnstrioos ; bnt the 
lower cliises have little edacatioo. Their manners are more rough, 
and their aaprals lest pare, than in the Eastern States. 

d. The western States have several colleges, of which that of 
Leadngton is tiie most flonrlshing. Each state has a portion of 
land set apart for thepnrposes of education. 

Qaejlioiu.— (L) What do yon ftnd remarkable in the Western 
States? Where do these states lie, and what are they? Which 
states are West of the Mississippi ? Which North of the Ohio, and 
what Atlantic states are in the same latitude ? Which lie between 
the Ohio and the Gulf of Meidco, and what other states are in the 
same latitude ? What can you say of thdr climate ? What is there 
pecnliar in the &ce of the conutty ? What are the chief produc- 
tions of the states N. of Tennessee ? What are the productions of 
the more southern states? Describe some peculiarity of eadi 
state. 

(II.) In what states is slavery prohibited? When were the 
Western States settled? What is the character of the people 
generally ? What colleges are there in the Western States ? 

Questions on the map. Which is the largest river of the 
Western States ? What other large rivers are there? What states 
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lie Nortli of the Ohio Mrer ? What &re the boiiDd4rin of Ohio? 
OriDdiatiB?Of lUiuoIs? Wb»>tBlelles West of the river HU' 
Mtsippi, and wbat are its bonudaries? Wbnt are tbe boondaiinof 
the slate wbich lies at Ibe month of the Mississippi F What to^ 
BtaWH lie between the Golf of Meiiro and tbe Obio lUver? Hdw 
II Kentuckj boanded? TetmeiiieeF Miuissippi? Alabama? 

Wbat nrers are there in the stales North of Ibe Ohio? WhU 
towns on them ? What rirers and towns in Kenlncty ? In Ten- 
neure? In Mississippi? In Alabama? In Lontsiana? In Mis- 
wuri ? Which are tbe two largest dties of these stales ? 

MISSOURI TERRITORY, 
Or the Weitem Territorg of the United Statet. 




Indians catching Bu^aloes. 



368. T]uB territoiy einbrace§ the greater ]put of tbe 
United States' poesessSooB West of the Missuaimn; It 
IB still a wilderness, connsting chiefly of immdise Jilaiiit. 

It abounds in wild animals, and is inhabijte^ only ,1)7 
Indians, and a few soldiers stationed at militar^, poets. ' 

Baffaloes are foiind in numeroas and la^, herds, and 
are caught by the Indians, by dilTing uem into en- 
t^oeurea, as represented in the engraring. . . 



SPANISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Memeo — GttatemiUa. 

369. These coimtries were first settled br Spaniards, 
and were prorincea of Spain. They are now indepeadent 
repBUics. 

sTO- This axtensire r^on was formerly inlutbited by 
apowerfiil peopUj almost as dvilized as the Chinese. 
lie natiTea were conquered and cruelly treated by the 
Spaniards, who still hold many in slaren. 

The Spanish inhabitants are generally ignorant and 
vanaptf without the refinement ^ European mtumers. 

MEXICO. 




PyrJiitid of Cbolttla. 



371- At Cholnla, in Mexico, is a very large pyramid 
Iniilt of brick by the ancient inhabitants, with a temple 
p3 
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cm the top^ in wlucH thousands of persons were pvobaUy 
sacrificed to the Sun. 

372. Mexico has long been celebrated for its rich 
mines of gold and silver^ which are chiefly in the south- 
crnpart. 

Tne interior is thinly inhabited^ and is remarkable 
for immense herds of wild horses and cattle. The 
southern parts contain most of the population. 

The lowlands on the coast are hot and unhealthy; 
but the middle is an elevated^ temperate plain^ from 6,000 
to 8^000 feet above the level of the sea, with every 
variety of climate and productions, at different heishts.' 

Some parts which are inhabited are so cold, that 
wheat will not grow ; and the whole is crowned ;witK 
mountains covered with perpetual snow. 

Questions on the map, — (I.) How is Mexico boanded ? What 
are the chief rivers? What gulfs, and what penihsulas do yoa 
find? What are the provinces? What is the climate of db^ 
coast, and what of other parts ? What is the capital ? 

(II.) What are the chief seaports on the Pacific ? What on the 
Clulf of Mexico ? Which is the nearest port to Mexico? What 
two cities lie S. of Mexico? What volcano? What 4tief 
are between Mexico and the Tropic of Cancer?. What are the 
principal N. of this line ? What is the most northern town in the 
interior? What capes are on the Pacific? What islands off the 
coast? Whidi is the most northerly port, and what is its ^ze? 
What places are on the Gnlf of California? What bland is in it ? 

GUATEMALA. 

373. Guatemala is a warm, fertile, and populous 
country, between Mexico and the Isthmus rf IHuaeii. 

Its coast furnishes great quantities of mai[i^^an]r ; and 
a British. settlement has beien established' at Honduras 
to procure it. The interior is liftle known to foreigners. 

Questions on the map, — (1.) How is Guatemala boanded ? 
What is the capital ? 

^11.) What seaport is there liesides ? What one on the Gulf of 
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Amadqne? WlMWiare CSudad Real and Vera Paz? Where b 
Cbiapa, or Cbiapa of the Indians ? What lake is in the S. and with 
vfaat sea does it oominiinicate ? What is the nearest port of Sooth 
America situate on the Isthmas ? 

INDEPENDENT INDIANS OP NORTH 

AMERICA. 

374. The .whole of North America was formerly 
pouessed Vy the Indians ; but they have gradually been 
fliminifthed by wars and new diseases^ as the number of 
white pec»le has increased. 

375. Many tribes still remain in various parts of 
North America^ which are really independent nations* 
They hold their lands^ and are govemea by their chiefs^ 
aoocxrding to their own laws. 

376. Most of the Indians of North America are tall^ 
well formed^ active, intelligent^ and distinguished for 
boldness and native eloquence. 

377* ^c northern and north-eastern coasts are in- 
habited chiefly by the Esquimaux. They are dwarfish^ 
dull^ and filthy ; but mild in their character, and more 
diflposed to receive instruction than many other tribes. 

378. The Knistenoes and Chipew^ans inhabit the 
interior of the northern parts. Tne Knistenoes are the 
most intelligent, mild, and honest. 

379. The Sioux, Pawnee^ and Osage Indians, found 
on the Missouri and its branches^ are the most robust 
and warlike tribes. 

380. The Snake Indians of the WestemTerritory are 
mild and inoflensive in their character. This is also 
said of most of the tribes beyond the Rocky Mountains^ 
called Flatheads, from the natness of their skulls^ pro- 
duced by pressing the head in in&ncy. 

381. 

«. There are several powerful tribes in the Arkansaw Territory 
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■od in Mexico. Some of them use bones^ takn fton the im- 
meute herds whidi are fomid wfld. 

b. Some Indian nadoiiB in Mesdco hste been paitiiUj ctvitiied, 
and are now governed by Catholic prieilv. Others life in towns 
by themselves, with an Indian governor appointed by the Spa- 
niards. 

c. The most important tribes within the Ui^ted States are 
those which are found between the Ohio and the Onlf of Modco 
—the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Creelai. 

d. Some of these, especially the Cherokees, have learned, tiie 
arts of civilised life; and some are found who are well ednented, 
and possessed of large plantations and nnmerons skwes. 

e. There are many Indians between the Ohio and thei great 
lakes, who are chiefly Chipewayans. 

f. The Iroquois, or Six Nations •, are prindpoily settled in the 
western part of New York, with teachers and misdonaries among 
them. Among these, the Oneida and Tnscarora In£ana have 
regular churches and ministers. 

g. Missionaries, teachers, and mechanics have also been sent 
among the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Osages^ who have began to 
instruct and dvilize these tribes. 

h. There are probably 100,000 Indians in the Uidted States^ 
and 300,000 in thdr territories. 

Qjuestions,^^!,') Who formerly possessed North America? 
Are there any Indian tribes remaining ? What is their general ap- 
pearance ? What trilies are found on the northern parts of the 
continent upon the coast ? What tribes in the interior ? What 
tribes are found on the Missouri, and what can you say offthear? 
Where are the Snake Indians found, and what is their character? 

(II.) What do we know of the tribes South of the Missonil? 
What is the state of some nations in Mexico ? What are the moat 
important tribes within the United States ? Find the situation of 
each on the map. What Indians do you find North of the 
Ohio ? Where are the Iroquois settled ? What has been done to 
improve other Indians in this country ? How many are ^re pro- 
bably in the United States and their territories ? 



* Mohawks, Oneidas, Onoudagoes, Senecas, Cayugas, and 
Tuscaroras. 
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WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 




A Field of Sugar Caite. 



382. The West Indies are a number of very fertile 
iilanda lying between North and South Aineiica. 

383. One of their principal prodnctionB is the sugar 
cane. It is cultivated by slaves, who form more than 
half the popolation. They are treated with cruelty ia 
mmy of the islsnds, and in others with kindness. 

^4. The climate is mild and delightful in tbe 
winter J bat it is extremely hot, and in most islands 
daWRTOus to strangers, at other times. 

w6. The West Indies mtKloce almost all the fine 
fruits, and plants of the Torrid Zone in abundance. 
Coffee and sugar are the most ralnable, which are ex- 
ported in large quantities. 

' 388. The rains in these islands are so violent as to 
ddnge the country in a short time ; and they are sub- 
ject to dreadful huiricsnes, which often destroy bnildinga 
and crops. 

387- These islands may be divided into the Bahamas, 
the Greater Antilles, including the four larger islands, 
and the Caribbee Islands. 
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Quetfiofw.— (I.) Where are tbe West Indies? In what ladtode 
do they lie? What production is abundant? What is their di- 
mftte ? To what evils are they subject ? How may these islands 
be divided ? Which is the largest island ? (See the map.) Whldi 
is .the 2d ? tbe 3d ? the 4th ? Which is the most populous ? 

BAHAMA I8LSB. {BfiHsL) 

3W« Oflfttan is Ae most impoitaiit ptodiieticBi of 
thBBB idands. 

Ifamy cf tbeni, ^^trticnlarly Turk's Ides, abound in 
nstural salt ixmdB, m wbidi excellent salt is fonned hj 
the Jieat of tne sun. 

jQftegUoni tm the map^-^J) What is the population of the 
Bahamas? What is the ddef island ? What «ulf is between them 
and Florida ? What dangerous bank or shoal is near them ? 

0aSAT8B JKKTXIXSS. 

389. Cuba and Porto Rioo belong to die Spaniards. 
Cuba is the laigest, most fertile, and wealth j of these 

islands. It produces the finest tobacco known. 
Porto Rico is less productive and important. 

390. St. Domingo^ now called Hayti^ was taken £rom 
the French by^ their A£ican slaves. They have sinoe 
formed an independent government^ and have bcffon tQ 
establish schools and churches and to advance in know- 
ledge and arts. 

391. Jamaica is the third of the West India Islands 
in size^ and has been rendered perhaps the most impertr 
ant by the industry and enterprise of the English, who 
possess it. 

The general aspect of the island is very fine. The 
grand and lofty ridge of the Blue Mountains intersects 
itj and descends on each side into fertile plains. From 
the yarietv of elevation, it produces European as well as 
tropical plants. 
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Q^siumi on the map.-^^L.) Which is the largest of these 
idrads? Which is the most eastern? Which belongs to the 
8|Nnlards ? What can yon say of Cuba ? 

^.) Are there any mountains in Cuba ? In what direction, 
and* how far is it from Florida? What is the chief city ? What 
dcy b on the south side ? Which way is St. Domingo from Cuba ? 
1V> whom does it belong, and what is it now called ? What is the 
diieftown? What other place is there? Where is Porto Rico? 
Where is Jamaica ? What can you say of it ? What is the prin- 
dpal place ? What is the class and comparative population of each 
of these islands? 

CABIBBEE ISLANDS. 

392. Of these islands^ St. Bartholoinew's belongs to 
iSweden^ St. Thomas and Santa Cruz to the Danes^ 
Goadaloupe and Martinico to the French, and the re^ 
xnainder on the map> including Trinidad, to Great 
Britain. 

993. Curazoa, on the coast of South America, with 
lihe neighbouring islands, belongs to the Dutch. These 
islands are sometimes called the Lesser Antilles. 

Questions on the mapj^^L^ In what direction are the Ca- 
ribbee Islands ^m Porto Rico? Which is most northern? 
Which the most southern, and how is it situate ? (See map of 
South America,') 

(II.) Mention the comparative population of each. 

BERMUDA ISLANDS. (British.) 

394. These islands are usually spoken of among the 
West India Islands^ although at some distance from 
most of them. 

They hare a warm, but a very fine climate, and are 
often resorted to for the recovery of health. 

Questions on the ma/jr.— (I.) Where are the Bermuda Isles ? 
What is their population ? 
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395. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICI. 

Map of North America. — ^What conrse will yon take horn 
tlie eastern coast of the United States to Greenland ? What apB* 
tries and islands shall you pass, and to whom do they beimig' 
What new objects shall you probably see on yoar voyage ? -(Sh 
320.) What bay lies West of Greenland? What is the ooe 
northern passage from this bay towards the West which has beei 
discovered ? How far West has it been examined ? In what di 
rections from this place has the sea been seen ? How many de 
grees westward is icy Cape ? 

As it is probable the ice will not permit yon to go farther, yoi 
can return and examine Hudson's Bay. 

What straits lead into this bay ? What country lies South o 
these straits ? What can you say of the people ? (3^77.) r Wha 
forts and trading houses do you find on Hudson's. Bay? Wha 
course will you take to reach the most western trading house a 
Peace River ? How do you like the climate ? (334.) What moan 
tains are near you, aad how high do they appear to be ? Wh 
occupy the coast West of these mountains? What articles '( 
commerce shall you find ampng the Indians ? (334.) How do tb 
traders convey their furs ? What course must you take to read 
Montreal bv water? What language shall you find most commo 
there? (33«.) 

Map of the United States and British Provinces. — ^Whi 
towns should you pass in going down to the mouth of the -S 
Lawrence ? 

You will find the banks of this river fertile, and lined wit 
houses, forming almost a continued village. 

Through what river can you pass into Lake ChampUun? Whi 
communication is there between this lake and the -Hudson River 
What states lie East of the Hudson ? How can you pass Arom,tb 
Hudson to Lake Erie ? 

As the canals, which have been projected, are not yet completec 
it will be necessary to travel by land through the Atlantic states 

Begin at Portland, Maine, and describe the course through tfa 
seats of gpvernment of the states lying on the Atlantic, till yo; 
reach St. Augustine, and mention the states and towns throigl 
which you pass, and the rivers and bays you cross. 
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What states aod what seaports do yoa pass on the. coast, in 
returning from St. Augustine by sea, as far as New York ; and 
what islands? What states, ports, and islands do yon pass in 
going through Long Island Sound to Boston and Newfoundland ? 

If you wish to visit the western coast of America, you will be. 
obliged to go round Cape Horn. 

Describe the voyage, and mention the countries you will pass. 
(See map of the worlds and map of North AmericaJ) What Is 
the first country of North America you reach? Describe your 
course along the coast to Alaslia. What great river, with an 
American settlement on it, do you find ? 

It is usual for ships that visit the North-West Coast to carry 
the furs they obtain to China, where they are very valuable. On 
tlieir course they often stop at the Sandwich Islands for refresh- 
ment. 

Descrilie the course of these ships to Canton. How can they 
go to the United States, moving still westwanl, so as to complete 
their voyage round the world ? If you do not wish to take so long 
a voyage, at what port in Mexico can you land, nearest the capi- 
tal? What do you find remarkable in Mexico? (See 311, 372.) 
What gulf and sea must you cross, in going to Trinidad? 
What course will you take to go to New Orleans, and stop at the 
principal islands of the West Indies as you pass? 

Map of the United States. — What is the situation of New 
Orleans? What states and places shall you pass in going up the 
Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh ? What mountains must you 
cross iu going from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia ? What is the first, 
and what the last ridge? What is the direct course 'to Washing- 
ton from Wheeling on the Ohio ? In what direction from Wash- 
ington is Philadelphia ? New York ? Boston ? Quebec ? Hudson's 
Bay ? Missouri ? Cincinnati ? New Orleans ? Charleston ? Mexico ? 
'l^fte W^t indies ? What places shall you find in passing up the 
Hudson River? What on the Delaware and the Potomac ? 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

396. South America is a very fertile portion of the 
world, distinguished for the size and grandeur of its 
rivers, and the height and extent of its mountains. 

Q 
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397* It abounds in predoos stones; and its minesi 
with those of Mexico, furnish much more gold and silver 
than all other parts of the world. Its soil produces 
many medicinal and other valuable plants, which are 
not round in other countries. 

398. Brazil and a part of Guiana are settled and 
flovemed by the Portuguese ; but most of South America 
by the Spaniards. They occupy the seaooest principaUr ; 
and the interior is still a wilderness, traversed only by 
Indians. 

899. The northern and middle portions lie within 
the Torrid Zone, and the southern extend nearly to the 
Frigid. 

&0. The climates of South America are more tem- 
perate than those in the same latitudes on the Eastern 
Continent, on account of the number of moiintanw toA 
rivers, and the neighbourhood of the ocean. {Seep, 80, 
§ 112, 118.) 

401. 

a. The Araucanians of Chili, and some other tribes of ladiaM 
in South America, are much more civilized than those of North 
America, and are equally brare and warlilce. 

b. Some tribes, who were taught the Catholic religion and the 
arts of civilization by the Jesuits, still remain independent. 

e. The gi'eater part of the population of South America consists 
of Indians, who are subject to the Spaniards, and almost like 
slaves in their character. 

d. The middle classes of society are chiefly Mestizoes, or 
children of Spaniards who have intermarried with Indians. 

e. They are naturally intelligent and sprightly. Some of them 
have become very learned men ; others are herdsmen, resembliog 
savages in their character and habits. 

f. The higher classes consist of European and American Spa* 
niards and Portuguese, who are generally educated and wealthy, 
but dissolute in their morals. 

g. The government of Spsun formerly discouraged edacation 
and the circulation of books among the people of South America. 
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But adl the provinces have now become independent oonntxks ; 
new institatioDs have been founded^ and information has beim 
more extensively spread by books and newspapers. 

h. There are universities at Caraccas, Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Quito, Lima, and Gnamanga. A university has been recently 
established at Cordova, and a college at Buenos Ayres, with jft 
state library of 20,000 volumes. 

Questions, — (I.) In which hemisphere, and in what zones, b 
South America ? How is it b9unded ? For what is it distinguished ? 
What are its most valuable productions ? How is it settled, and 
what can you say of the interior ? How are the climates of South 
America compared with others in the saipe latitude? What 
reason can you discover on the map for this ? 

(II.) What is the character of the Arau/^anians ? What is .the 
state of the Indians instructed by the Jesuits ? Who form the 
greater part of the population of South America ? What can yon 
say of the middle classes, and what is their character ? What can 
you say of those who have become herdsmen ? Who form thfi 
higher classes ? Did the government of Spain encourage learning 
in South America ? What alteration has talcen place in the go- 
vernment, and the state of knowledge ? What universities aus 
there? 

Questions on the Chart of the World, 

Civilization. — (I.) What is the general state of civilization 
in South America ? What countries are savage ? 

Government and Religion.— (II.) What is the religion of the 
savages in South America ? What of the civilized countries ? What 
countries liave a republican government ? What is the government 
of Brazil ? 

Population. — Which is the most populous country of South 
America ? What country has above two millions of inhabitants ? 
What countries have less than two millions ? 

Questions on the Maps of South America and the World. 

Capes f Bays, and Straits. — (I.) What is the southern cape of 
South America ? What is the most northern ? What are the most 
eastern and western capes? Where is Cape North? Where Is 
Cape Antonio ? Santa Maria ? What bays are on the south-easteni 
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coast ? What straits at the South ? What are the principal capes 
and gulfs South of Peru ? What North of this country ? 

Mountains,~^{h) What is the great chain of mountains in S. 
■Amffrica ? What course and what number of degrees do they run ? 
What is their height ? (47. c.) What are the principal peaics in 
New Granada and Chili ? Wliat mountains are there in Guiana? 

Rivers. — (I.) What is the largest rirer of South America? 
Where does it rise? What are the principal branches on the 
North ? What on the South ? Where does the Beni empty itself? 
What is the second river of South America ? Where is the river 
Orinoco? 

(II.) Describe the Paraguay. What great branches form it, 
and which is the principal ? What other branches has it, and 
where ? What river West of it empties itself into a lake ? What 
an* the chief rivers South of it ? What are the principal rivers on 
tht eastern coast of Brazil ? What is the third river in South 
America? Describe its course. What island lies at the mouth ? 
Has it any communication with the Amazon ? What two rivers in 
Guiana are most known? Where is the river Magdalena? De- 
scribe its size, course, and chief branch. What two rivers here 
are united by a canal ? Are there any large rivers on the western 
coast? 

Boundaries and Capitals. ^^{\,) What countries of S. Ame- 
rica lie North of the Equator ? What are the lK>undarie8 and 
capitals or chief towns of Colombia? Surinam ? French Guiana? 
What three countries lie principally between the Equator and the 
Tropic of Capricorn ? What are the boundaries and capitals of 
Brazil ? Pern ? Upper Peru ? 

Amaxonia is that region claimed by the governments of 
Brazil and Peru, which is entirely inhabited by Indians, and 
has no fixed boundary. 

What three countries lie principally South of the Tnipic of 
Capricorn ? What are the boundaries and capital of Chili ? Of 
La Plata or Buenos Ayres ? 

Islands. -^{1.^ What islands are there on the northern coast of 
Sontli America? What islands lie North of the mouth of the 
Orinoco? What one is at the month of the Amazon? What 
islands are off the coast of Brazil ? On what island is Cape Horn ? 
What islands are East of it ? Where are the newly discovered 
islands, called the South Shetland Isles ? (^See map of the World.) 
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Where \t Jnui Fernandest, the Island of BobinHn CmMe? 
What Islands Ue North of it ? What U the vbief bland our the 
toast of Chili 7 

I^iiludes. — (II.) What are nearly the tatitades of the north-' 
em and middle eouutries of South America? What places do jron 
find in latitude lO" north? What places under the Equator? 
What places do yoD liad 12°Sonthof tbeEqaator? WhstislandB 
are in about 20° S. latitude.' What iglands In Polynesia areia the- 
aame latituile ? What islands and conutries are in 20« North la- 
titude? What |)lace«l[e in 34° or SA'Sontb latitude? Whu b 
the lariiode of Cape Horn P What other laud can yun find in the 
Baoie latitude ? 

Longitudes. — [11 ) Betneeu what longitudes does S. Amerin 
lic^ What parts of North America are in the lame longttode 
with Brazil i What with Peru ? What conotricB of S. America 
have nooD at the same time wiih Philadelphia? {Seetht Guai^ 
What is the difference of time between Philadelphia and tha 
eastern parts of Brazil? What is the differeuceof ^me between 
Lima and London ? 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF 8. AMERICA. 

COLOMBIA. 







■--^».'' 


.^M 



Andet of Colombia. 
403. Colombia is one of the largest and richest of the 
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republics of South America. It is crossed by the Andes^ 
and contains some of the loftiest mountains and volca- 
noes in the world. 

The western part, formerly called New Granada^ is . 
mountainous^ and rich in mines. The eastern part, or 
Caraccas, is chiefly composed of extensive plains, and a 
lam; part of it is extremely fertile. 

In consequence of its volcanoes, this country is ex- 
tremely subject to earthquakes. 

The climate is hot and unhealthy on the coasts, and 
in the low parts of the couhtry ; but many districts are 
so elevated, that they have perpetual spring in the 
midst of the Torrid Zone. 

This country abounds in the valuable productions of 
hot climates ; and the people are beginning to improve 
in knowledge and arts. 

Questions on the map, — (I) How is Colombia bounded ? What 
rivers has it ? What is the capital ? In what latitude is Quito ? 

(II.) What is the mountain near which it stands? What other 
near, which is the highest in South America ? What place is W. 
of the Andes ? Where is Popayan ? What ports are on the Isthmus 
of Darien ? What ports on the northern coast ? Where is Ca- 
raccas ? What port is near it ? 

(II.) Where isTruxillo? Merida? St.. Thomas? What other 
town is on the Orinoco ? What island is at the mouth ? What 
other island on the coast ? What portion of Guiana is included in 
Colombia ? 

GUIANA. 

403. Guiana is that part of South America which lies 
on the eastern coast, between the Orinoco and Amazon. 
It is divided among the Spaniards, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, and English. 

It is a very fertile country, but hot, moist, and un- 
healthy. It is chiefly inhabited by bold and warlike 
tribes of Indians, some of whom feed on human flesh. 

The anaconda, a very large serpent like those of the 
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Asiatic islands, is found in Guiana, which crashes ani- 
mals to deatli, and then devours them. 

QuMiioni on the mop.— (1.) Whai oreat rinn enclose Gul- 
ftDn ? How ia il bouiiderl ? Aqioiib whum U it rlirideii ? 

SurinuTa u Dutch Guiima, and Demarara En^iih Guiana. 

(II.) Whai river separatu Demarara aod SuriniiiD? What 
other rivers are tlie pr'mdpal ? What placen lie on the coast, aad 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF S. AMERICA. 




Travelling over the Mounlaim. 



404. Peru is a mountainous countir lying on both 
sides the Andes. Its commerce is chiefly carried on 
over these mountains, where the steep narrow ^tha can 
only be travelled by mules, and the llama, or Feravian 

Lower Pern, which extends from the sett to the moun> 
tains, is very hot and unhealthy, and by no means fier- 
tile. Upper Peru, which lies among the mountains, 
has a fertile soil, and a delightful climate. 

Like Ciilouibia, this country abounds in rolcanoeif 
and is subject to earthquakes. 
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It u the coantrf from which the celehnted medidne 
called Pemvian bark was first obtained. 

The inhabit&nts are intelligent, but not well educated 
in general. 

Qialiomim Ihe map.--<l.) How U Pem bounded? Wlut 
■nanDtaiaB pais throngh it? What ii tbe ca]rital, and where? 

(11.) What is the DcareBt seaport ? WbereiiCDSco.theanckDt 
Indian capital > What are (he principal plarta beaide this Eait of 
the mount^DS? What places near the sea. North of LJma? 

UPPER PERU. 

405. Upper Peru is an elevated monntainons ynd 
rugged country, surrounded by the Andes and flieir 
branches. 

It is generally cold and barren ; but some parts am 
hot and fertile. It ctmtaina some of the ridtest mxiea 
of gold and silver in the worid. 

The people resemble those «f 'Pan. 

Quewtiont on the map. — ^1.) How is Upper Peraboanded i 
WhatlanieriTers riMlnit? What lake does it conttfa ( Whu 
are the principal lowui ! 

BRAZIL. 




Slaves tearckxng/or DiamoruU. 
406. Brazil is one of the most extensive 
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and watered by one of the largest rivers in the world. 
The interior is still an immense forest. 

It has numerous mines of gold, and of precious stones ; 
and the greater part of the diamonds now sold are ob- 
tained here. They are found in the sands of rivers, and 
washed out by slaves, as represented in the engraving. 

Brazil has a variety of climates, according to the lati- 
tude and elevation, but is generally healthy. 

The soil is extremely fertile, and the productions 
embrace those of hot and temperate climates. 

The white inhabitants, who live chiefly on the coast, 
are deficient in industry and information, and this fine 
country ia le^ productive and wealthy than many ^hich 
are naturally inferior. 

Queiliojuon the map. — (f.) How isBraiilbounded? What is 
ilg capital ? Wiiat great riTer has It In ihe Nortli ? 

(II.) What porra are tliereNnrthofRloJaDeiro? Wliat plicea 
S.W.ofit? What minM, and mining towns North of Rio Jaaeiro? 
What othera in the wcttern part of Brazil? What iglandt off the 

SOUTHERN COUNTBIES. 
LA PLATA, OR BUENOS AVRES. 




IJerdstnen of La Plata. 
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407- La Plata contains immense grassy plunsi called 
pampas. These wee frequented by herdsmen, with im- 
mense droves of cattle, almost wild, wliich they catch 
with a nooee, when required. 

La Plata is generally a level, fertile country, witli a 
temperate climate upon the coast, but excessiyely hot in 
the plains of the interior. 

It producesthevegetablesbothofwann and template 
climates in different portions ; but the cattle of the 
pampas furnish the most valuable articles of commerce. 

Paraguay is an independent province remarkable for 
the matte, an herb used in place of tea. 

Queit«mt on the map, — (1.) How is L& Plata bonodtd? 
What is the capiul ! Whare ia Montevideo ? 

([].) Wbauhreeplacei are there on the river! 
is MeadozB ? Whst two placet aie north of it .' 



CHILI. 




Sridges in CAiii. 



408. The people of Chili are obliged to pass their 
streams by means of ropes, because they are too rapid 
to allow tne building of bridges like oora. 

Chili is a mountainous, prodactive, and healthy 
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oonntry resembling Switzerland. In different por- 
tions it has various climates^ according to the latitude 
and elevation, and has the productions both of hot and 
cold countries. 

The people are intelligent^ hospitable, and very hu- 
mane to their slaves, but little cultivated. 

QuestwM on the map, — (I.) How is Chili bounded ? What 
estensive desert is there on the North ? What in the capital ? 

(II.) What is one of the remarkable peaks of the Andes in 
ChUi ? What place is near this mountain ? What are the principal 
seaports? Where is Valparaiso? What island is near tbe 
southern part? What islands are off the coast? 

INDEPENDENT INDIANS OP SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

Patagonia— Amazonia, 

409. The native tribes of South America are accus- 
tomed to eain their subsistence by cultivation ; and in 
the Torrid Z<Hie a small spot of ground is sufficient to 
supply the wants of a tribe. Hence they were always 
more numerous than the Indians of North America^ and 
they have not been diminished or driven away, as the 
North American Indians have been by the cmtivatiaii 
and settlement of their hunting grounds. 

410. The independent tribes occupy the southern 
protection of South America, usually auled Patagonia ; 
and the central r^ons, termed Amazonia. 

411. Patagonia extends from the pampas of La Plata 
to Cape Horn. It has never been fully explored or de- 
scribed. 

Its sur&ce is varied by the Andes, which pass through 
it, and descends gradually to the level of the pampas 
on the North. 

It has the climate and productions of Buenos Ayres 
in the northern parts ; but the southern appear to have 
all the inclemency ^d sterility of the Frozen Regions. 

412. Patagonia is inhabited by two principal natioBt 
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of Indians, each divided into several tribes. The Puelches 
occupy the Atlantic coasts and extend for some distance 
into the interior. The Moluches are in the western 
section, extending across the Andes to the Pacific Ocean, 

Some of the tribes, especially those on the Straits of 
Magellan, are remarkable for their stature, and generally 
measure six feet and a half in height. 

None of these Indians have been civilized. They 
have learned the use of horses from the Spaniards^ and 
sometimes rob the caravans on the pampas. They ex- 
hibit a warlike and ferocious spirit. 

413. The Arnucanians of Chili are the most powerful 
and warlike of all the Indian nations in the southern 

?art of the continent, resembling the North American 
ndians in their character, and particularly in their 
fondness for eloquence. 

They are more intelligent and cultivated than any 
other tribe of natives. Their government seems to 
be administered as regularly as in civilized nations. 

414. The Abipones are an independent nation residing 
on the banks of the River La Plata. They have a bold 
and warlike disposition ; but they are much less cul- 
tivated and interesting than the Araucanians. 

415. Amazonia is a convenient name for the vast wil- 
derness^ which forms the interior of Brazil, Peru, Guiana, 
and Colombia, lying on the Amazon and Orinoco Rivers. 

It is nominally included in these governments, but is 
really possesseii by numberless tribes of Indians, whose 
character is scarcely known, and whose territory is al- 
most unexplored. The climate is very hot and the soil 
extremely fertile. 

416. Some of the natives are very ferocious ; and there 
are tribes bordering on the European settlements, who 
watch and hunt for the whites and Negroes, in order to 
feast upon their flesh. Others exhibit a mild, inoffensive 
character. 
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417- The Otomacs, and some other tribes on the Ori- 
noco, ftre in the habit of swallowing balls of clay^ to 
appease their hunger^ when other food is scarce ; and 
they always lay up a store of these for the season of 
floods, when they cannot procure fish. 

418. The Guaraunoes are a social^ hospitable tribe, 
who inhabit the islands in the delta of the Orinoco, and 
act as pilots. During the floods, they lodge in dwellings 
suspended from the trees. 

419. Guiana is chiefly occupied by the powerful and 
hostile nations of the Caribbees and Arotjoauks, 

The Caribbees are distinguished for pride, independ- 
ence, and ferocity of spirit, and are superior to most 
tribes around them, in arts and war. 

The Arowauks are mild and gentle in their dispo- 
sition, and have been continually, subject to attack and 
oppression from the Caribbees. 

Questions. — (I.) How do the native tribes of S. America 
subsist ? Are they as oumeroas as those of N. America ? What 
part of S. America do they occupy ? 

Describe Patagonia. What is its climate ? What tribes inhabit it ? 
Are any of them unusually tall ? Are any civilized ? Who are the 
Araucanians? What is their character? Describe the Abipones. 

Where is Amazonia ? Who possess it ? What is the character 
of the natives here ? Describe the Ottomacs. The Guaraunoes. 
Who occupy Guiana ? Describe their character. 

420. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF S. AMERICA. 

The greater part of South America is a wilderness ; and the 
want of roads and bridges in the civilized parts renders travelling 
unsafe, even there. 

What is the most direct course from the eastern coast of 
England to La Guira, the port of Caraccas ? What islands do 
you pass? What ports and river shall you pass in going to 
Demarara ? To whom does this settlement belong ? (403.) What 
places, islands, and capes do you pass, in going from Demarara 
to Pemambuco ? What do you pass in going from this place to Rio 
Janeiro ? What do you find remarkable in Brazil ? (406.) 

R 
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Yoa most be cautions in travelling in Brazil^ or in Guiana. 
There are several tribes of Indians, who seek every opfortnnity 
of killing persons, in order to devour them. 

If you be allowed by the governor to visit the mines of gold 
and diamonds, which is not likely, what course will you take ? 
What towns shall you pass in descending the River Paraguay to 
Buenos Ayres ? What do you find remarkable ? 

You must also be cautious in travelling here to avoid the 
Guachoes, or herdsmen. They would rob you, even of your 
clothes, without hesitation. 

What public institutions do you find in La Plata, and what ap- 
pears to be the state of the people ? What course will you take 
by sea to Valparaiso, the chief port of Ciiili ? What country and 
islands do you pass, and what can you say of them ? What places 
are on the coast of Chili ? Describe the situation of Chili ? How 
do you like the Chilian bridges ? Is the climate ai^reeable ? 

As the Desert of Atacama, between Chili and Peru, is almost 
impassable, it is best to proceed to Peru by sea. 

Describe your course to Lima, and the ports you pass. How 
must you cross the mountains to visit Cusco ? What can yoo say 
of this place ? In what direction from Cusco, and how far, are 
the celebrated mines of Potosi? 

If you be willing to encounter difficulties and dangers to gratify 
your curiosity, you may perhaps be able to go along the eastern 
side of the Andes to Quito. 

What places shall you pass, and what river ? What lofty 
mountains are now near you ? 

In this place you will often see clouds and storms below you, 
while you have clear sky above you, and enjoy constant spring ; 
but you must flee from your house, if an earthquake should occur. 

What course will you take to Panama, Porto Bello, and Car- 
thagena ? And now find the shortest way to London. 

421. CITIES OF AMERICA. 

America is much less distinguished for the number and size of 
its cities than Europe and Asia. There are none which belong 
to the first four classes of cities, and only five which are above 
the seventh class. 

In the cities of the United States the houses are generally 
built of brick. The streets are broader, and more neat, than 
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jn most European cities; aud are usually pared, and furnished 
with side walks for foot passengers. They are adorned with 
churches and other public buildings, which often have consider- 
able bsauty. Perhaps no cities in the world are more distinguished 
for the number of humane and charitable institutions. 

The towns of the northern United States, especially of New 
England, are seldom closely built. The houses are generally of 
wood, separated by gardens and cultivated grounds; and the 
streets are usually shaded with trees. These circumstances give 
them peculiar beauty. 

The towns of the Western States, and of the western parts of 
New York and Pennsylvania, are laid out more regularly, and the 
buildings are generally more elegant, than in the older towns of 
the Atlantic states. 

In the Southern States the people are so much scattered, that 
there are few towns or villages, and only a small number of 
places of considerable size. 

Most of the principal cities of the United States are seaports, 
and the largest are situate on islands or peninsulas. New York 
aud New Orleans are on islands; Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston, are on peninsulas. 

The seats -of government of the states are often very small 
towns, chosen only on account of their central situation. 

Washington was laid out on an extensive and regular plan, 
as the seat of government for the United States. It is not yet 
closely built, and the clusters of houses, with extensive vacant 
spots, appear like a number of villages. The Capitol, for the 
meetings of Congress, and the President's house, are magnificent 
buildings. 

New York is among the first commercial cities in the world. 
It is situate on a beautiful and spacious harbour, at the mouth of 
the River Hudson. The streets rise from the water, aud are laid 
out with considerable regularity. 

Philadelphia is the first city in the Union in manufactures. 
It is remarkable for the regularity and neatness of its streets, and 
for the beauty of its environs. Its inland trade is extensive, and 
its markets are said to be unrivalled. 

Baltimore is situate on a bay connected with Chesapeake Bay. 
It has increased with rapidity, and is now the third city in theunion. 

Boston is the principal city of New England, in commerce. 
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population, and wealth. It is situate ou an irregular peninsala, 
and the streets are narrow and crooked. The harbour is excellent, 
adorned with islands, and surrounded by a beautiful and highly 
cultivated country. 

New Orleans y from its situation at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, is the centre of trade for the extensive country watered by 
this river and its branches. The ground on which it stands is 
lower than the river in many parts of the town, and extremely 
wet. The situation and climate render it very onhealthy in the 
warm season, especially to strangers. 

Charleston is regularly built on a low peainsola between two 
rivers, which form a fine harbour. It is a place of considerable 
wealth and commerce, and is the largest city in the Southern 
Stales, except Baltimore. 

Albany is a flourishing city, finely shuate for trade, at the head 
of sloop-navigation on the River Hudson. Near this place the 
canals from Lake Chaniplain and Lake Erie unite with the Hudson. 

Providence is the third commercial town in New England, 
distinguished for the numerous mannfactui*ing establishments in 
its neighbourhood. 

Richmond is the seiit of trade for the interior of Virginia. It 
is situate on a beautiful declivity, on the banks of James River. 
Norfolk is the principal seaport of Virginia. 

Cincinnati is the most populous place, except New Orleans, in 
the Western States, and is increasing with great rapidity in com- 
merce and population. 

In the British Provinces, Quebec is tlie principal seaport. 
The lower town, on the hanks of the river, is the seat of trade ; and 
the river is so broad and deep, that a large fleet may anchor near 
the town. The upper town is strongly fortified, standing on the 
top of a promontory above the former. Montreal is also an im« 
portant place of trade, situate on an island in the River St. Law- 
rence. Both these cities are built of stone, in the ancient Euro- 
pean style. York is the capital of Upper Canada. 

BalifaXy the capital of Nova l^cotia, is a large and commodious 
port ou Chebncto Bay, with an excellent naval yard. Fredericks- 
town, the capital of N. Brunswick, was nearly destroyed by fire 
in 1825. 

In Spanish America, the cities ai-e generally built on a regular 
plan, with oroad, paved streets, furnished with side walks. Most 
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of them are supplied with water hy aqueducts, and the public 
squares are often adorned with fountains, as in Spain. 

The public buildings, especially churches, nunneries, and con- 
rents, are numerous and splendid. The private houses are seldom 
conrenient or elegant. Tliey are usually low, often only one story, 
and seldom exceeding two stories in height, on account of the 
earthquakes and hurricanes to which these cities are subject, 
Lima, Quito, and Caraccas, have been almost destroyed by earth- 
quakes. In Lima, t)ie houses are built of wood ; in Popayan and 
Quito, of unbtirut bricks ; and in most of the other cities, of brick 
or stone. In the cities of the Torrid Zone, on account of the 
heat, the windows are usually furnished with lattices, blinds, or 
curtains, instead of glass. 

A number of these cities are on such high ground, that they 
enjoy perpetual spring. Santa Fe de Bogota, Quito, and Popayan, 
are nearly two miles above the level of the sea ; Mexico, Puebla, 
Dnrango, and several others,- a mile and a half; and Caraccas, 
more than half a mile. 

Mexico is the most populous city of America, and one of the 
finest in the world in its situation and appearance. It was the 
ancient capital of the Mexican Indians, and always distinguished 
for its splendour and wealth. 

Caraccas is an important commercial city, situate on an ele- 
vated plain near the coast. It is separated from its seaport. La 
Guira, by a hi^h chain of mountains. 

Santa Fe de Bogota is a large, well built city, situate on a 
lofty plain, and surrounded by precipitous mountains. The falls 
of the river Funza are not far from it. (^See p, 21, 60. b,) 

Quito is only a few miles South of the Equator. It is built at 
the foot of the Volcano Pichincha, on a declivity so steep, that 
carriages cannot be used in many of the streets. It is traversed 
in some parts by deep chasms or crevices, over which the houses 
are built on arches. 

Lima is one of the most wealthy and commercial cities of 
South America. It is distinguished for the magnificence of its 
public buildings and the rich ornaments of its churches. 

Santiago is finely situate in a valley near the Andes. From 
this city, and also from Lima, an extensive commerce is carried on 
with La Plata, by means of mules travelling over the Andes. 

Buenos Ayres is the chief city and the centre of trade of the 

r3 
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soothera part of South America. The La Plata is here 30 miles 
wide, but the harbour is not safe^on account of the violent storms 
which are frequent. 

Portuguese America, or Brazil, is extremely deficient in 
cities and towns. A few only are found on the coast, at consi- 
derable distances, and without any roads from one to another. 
The only towns in the interior are those established for mining. 
The cities generally resemble those of Spanish America ; but are 
not so pleasant or so well boilt. 

liio Janeiro has one of the finest harbours in the world. Id 
population and importance it is probably the first city in South 
America; but in the comforts and improvements of civilization it 
is inferior to many others. 

St. Salvador, or Bahia, is next to Rio Janeiro in commerce 
and population. It is situate on a point of land, and, like Quebec, 
is divided into an upper and lower town. 

The towns of Guiana are small, generally built of wood, in a 
neat and convenient manner. Paramaribo is regularly laid out, 
and its streets are shaded with orange, lemon, and tamarind trees, 
covered with perpetual verdure. 

422. TRAVELS ON THE MAPS, AND THE CHART OF THE 

WORLD. 

Perhaps you are tired of traveb. One more tour round the 
world to observe its waters and coasts ; and another to see the 
state of the inhabitants, and they will be ended. 

Voyage on the Maps. 

Where is Archangel ? How will you go to it ft-om London ? 
(See map of Europe,) 1. Mention the straits, seas, gulfs, rivers, 
capes^ islands, and ports you pass, in going by sea from Ardiangel, 
round the North Cape, to Tornea. 

Describe the objects you pass on the following voyages along 
the coasts of Europe : 2. From Tornea to Petersburgh, and by 
Dantzic to Amsterdam — 3. From Amsterdam around the British 
Isles to Calais— 4. From Calsus to* the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Genoa — 5. From Genoa to Trieste, and thence to Constantinople, 
Odessa, Azof, and Trebizond. 

6. What straits, seas, &c., do you pass in going from Trebizond 
to Smyrna, Jaffa, Rosetta, and Cape Spartel ? 7. From Cape 
Sparttl to the Cape of Good Hope ? 8. Thence to Suez. 
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Describe the voyage, 9. From Suez to Bushire — 10. Thence to 
Ceylon aud Calcntta — 11. Thence to Canton by the Spice islands 
—12. From Canton to Archangel. (^See map of Asia.) What 
countries are in the interior of the eastern continent, without any 
seacoast ? 

13. What is your course from Archangel to the nearest land of 
North America? 14. Describe the voyage from Cape Farewell to 
Barrow*s Struts and Melville Island. 15. The route thence to 
York Fort — 16. Thence to Halifax and New Orleans. 

Describe the voyage, 17. From New Orleans by Porto Bello to 
Trluidad — 18. From Trinidad by the chief West India Islands to 
St. Augustine— 19. From St. Augustine to Cape Horn — 20. Thence 
to Bhering's Straits — 21. From Bhering's Straits by the Sandwich 
and Society Islands to Port Jackson — 22. Round New Guinea to 
the Cape of Good Hope and London. 

Forage on the Chart of the World, 

What is the state of civilization, religion, government, and po- 
pulation of the countries you pass in going from Archangel to 
Petersburgh ? From Petersburgh to Amsterdam ? 

What of those on your left hand, as you go from Amsterdam to 
Gibraltar and Constantinople ? What of those on your left as you 
return to CapeSpartel ? 

Describe those you pass in going round Africa to Suez. From 
Suez to Calcutta. From Calcutta to Canton. From Canton to 
Archangel. 

What is the state of the countries you pass in going from 
Archangel to Greenland, thence to Cape Horn and Bhering*8 
Straits, and thence to the Sandwich and Society Isles, New-Hol- 
land, and the Cape of Good Hope ? 

What countries do you remember with most pleasure ? What 
religion have you found most common, and what state of civiliza^ 
tion with it ? What state of civilization with the Mahometan re- • 
ligion ? What is the religion of the civilized countries ? How do 
they differ from others in their customs and religious rites? 
What government do you find most common ? 

What empire appears to be the most extensive in the world ? 
Which is the largest and most populous quarter of the world ? 
Which is the second, the third, the fourth in size ? What is their 
order as to population .' What is the most populous country in 
the world, and what the second ? How are these compared with 
Europe, Africa, aud America, in respect to population ? 
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GENERAL VIEWS 

Of the Regions, Climates, Animals^ Vegetables, and 

Minerals of the Earth, and qfthe Arts, Commerce, 

Literature, and Customs of its Inhabitants. 

REGIONS AND CLIMATES. 

423. To give a more accurate view of climates and 
productions^ the surface of the Earth between the Equa- 
tor and each pole may be divided into eight different 
regions. 

424. The equatorial or torrid re^ons, extending 
twenty degrees on each side of the Equator^ are the 
hottest parts of the Torrid Zone. They are the only 
regions which produce the finest spices^ and the most 
fragrant gums. 

4^5. The opposite extremes of climate are the ict/ re" 

fions, which surround each of the poles as far as latitude 
5° or 78°. They are destitute of all vegetation, and 
are probably covered with perpetual ice. 

426. Between these opposite extremes, the climate 
gradually varies from the greatest heat to the greatest 
cold. This portion of the Earth may be divided into 
six principal regions ; the tropical or hot region, the 
toarm, the temperate, the cold, the wintry^ and the 
Jrozen. 

427* In consequence of the different situation of va- 
rious countries, the degree of heat is not always pro- 
portioned to the distance from the Equator. {See § 112 
—113.) The boundaries of these different regions are 
marked on the general view of the climates and pro- 
ductions of the Earth. {See the Atlas.) 

428. It will be observed, that the limits of these re- 
gions extend from eight to twelve degrees farther North 
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on the eastern continent than in America; and also^ 
that they are much farther from the Equator on the 
western coast of each continent than on the eastern. 

429. The tropical or hot regions, extending from lati- 
tude 2(P as far as 37° in Europe, and 30® in America 
and Asia, will not produce the finest spices, but retain the 
characteristics of the Torrid Zone, except that the trees 
are stripped of their leaves for a few months in the 
northern parts. These regions terminate where snow 
begins upon the plains, and where the sugar-cane ceases 
to grow. 

430. In the warm regions, which lie next to these, 
the winters are rather damp than cold, and vegetables 
grow through the greatest part of the year. They ter- 
minate where the olive ceases to grow. 

431. In the temperate regions, we first meet with the 
regular succession of the four seasons of the year, and an 
equal proportion of cold and heat. I^hey produce wheat 
and barley, the most nourishing kinds of grain, in per- 
fection, and the most useful vegetables and fruits in 
abundance. 

432. In the cold regions, the winters are long and 
severely cold, and wheat cannot be raised without dif- 
ficulty; but the pastures are rich, and rye, oats, and 
barley can be cultivated. 

In the wintry regions, wheat will not grow, and the 
other kinds of grain are cultivated with difficulty. 

433. In the frozen regions the cold of winter is in- 
tense, and ice continues through the year. Vegetation 
is scanty, and chiefly confined to the south side of the 
hills ', and cultivation is impracticable. 

434. The animals and vegetables of the Earth are 
various in different regions, according to the degree of 
heat and moisture ; and are so wonderfully adapted to 
their situation and climate, and the wants of the inhabit- 
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ants, that they fhrnish the strongest proof of the wis- 
dom, power^ and goodness of the Creator. 

435. It flhonld he remembered^ that the islands and 
moontainoos ooiptries of the Earth have a climate ma- 
terially different from the regions in which they lie^ and 
do not always famish the same animals and v^etables. 

Questions.^— How may the sarface of the Earth be divided as 
to climates? Describe the equatorial regions. The icy rexioos. 
How does the climate vary between these ? Is the heat always 
proportioned to the latitude ? What is the difference between 
the limits of these regions on the two continents ? Describe the 
tropical regions. The warm regions. The temperate. The 
cold. The wintry. The frozen. Mention the countries in each 
region. (^See the Atlas,) How are animals and vegetables 
distribated ? What countries differ from the regions in which 
they lie ? 

VEGETABLES. 

436. It is estimated hy Humboldt^ the celebrated 
traveller, that the number of plants actually known 
amounts to 56,000, of which nearly one half are found 
in the Torrid Zone, and 17>000 are American plants. 

437' The most important v^etables of the Earth are 
those used for the food of men and animals, including 
the various kinds oi grtiss, grain, fruit, and roots, 

438. Flax, hemp, and cotton are very important for 
clothing. Other plants are valuable as ooroials, medi- 
cines, and dyes ; and few are entirely useless. 

439. Most vegetables flourish in tlie same regions in 
every part of the world. A few of the more delicate 
are almost confined to their native soil ; as the tea to 
China, cinnamon to Ceylon, and the nutmeg, mace, and 
clove to the Spice Islands. 

440. The grasses are universally difiused over the 
Earth, as far as the limits of the i&ozen regions ; but the 
pastures are richest, and the verdure is most constant 
and beautiful, in the cold and temperate regions. 
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441. The hot countries between the temperate re- 
gions and the tropics are not refreshed by the great 
rains of the Torrid Zone^ and the pastures are often 
scorched and brown for want of moisture. Even in 
the southern parts of France and Russia it is often ne- 
cessary^ to water the fields by artificial means. 

442. In the Torrid Zone^ rice, maize, and millet, are 
the chief kinds of grain used for food^ and are very 
abundant, fiut the bread fruit of Polynesia^ the cassava 
and arrow root of South America^ the sago tree of India^ 
and the plantain, are used as substitutes for grain in the 
countries where they are found. 

443. In the warm and temperate regions^ wheat, 
maize, and barley are the most common kmds of grain. 
In the cold regions^ wheat vnUl scarcely ripen ; and in 
the wintry regions^ rye, oats, and barley are cultivated 
entirely in its stead. 

444. In the frozen regions grain will not grow, and 
the grasses cease almost entirely. Their place is sup- 
plied by various species of lichen and moss, which form 
a nourishing food for men and animals. 

445. The most dieiii^oiA&Jruits, such as the pine-apple, 
banana, date, orange, lemony citron, and cocoa-nut, are 
found only in the equatorial and tropical regions. 

446. The ^g, olive, and almond are every where 
produced in the warm regions; and the orange and 
lemon extend into the southern parts. 

447. The grape is found almost exclusively in the 
warm and temperate regions of Europe and Asia. 

448. The peach, the apple, the pear, and many kinds 
of nuts, are most perfect in the temperate regions. But 
we find the p^um, the cherry, the currant, the goosC" 
berry, and various kinds of berries, in all parts of the 
temperate and cold regions ; and even the frozen regions 
are provided with several species of berries, 

449. All the regions of the Earth except the frozen 
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and icy^ are provided with an abundance of the common 
vegetables and roots^ so much used for food. 

450. The potato, cabbage, turnip, beet, Sec, are com- 
mon throughout the temperate and cold regions. The 
1/am, the cassava, and the arroxv root, which resemble 
the potato^ are confined to the Torrid Zone. 

451. The forests of the frozen regions are chiefly 
composed of the^r, the pine, and other evergreens, 
mingled with the birch, the vjUIovo, and the beech. 

452. On the borders of the cold regions we first meet 
with the oak, the elm, the chesnut, and other trees of 
our own country, and these form a principal part of the 
forests in the temperate and warm regions. 

453. In the Torrid Zone, the forests are as valuable 
as the cultivated fields of other regions, from the variety 
of nourishing fruits they produce ; and the trees assume 
a size and beauty unknown in other regions. 

454. The most remarkable trees of this zone are 
the lofty palms^ which yield such rich and refreshing 
juices ; the teak tree, the mahogany, and the iron-toood, 
which form the most durable timber ; and the logwood 
and other trees, which furnish some of the most vsluable 
dyes. 

Questions. -^Uow are the vegetables of the Karth distribated ? 
What is the whole nnmber known ? What are the most import- 
ant ? What others are useful ? Where are grasses found ? Are 
the warm regions always verdant ? What are the principal kinds 
of grain in the Torrid Zone ? What in the warm, temjjerate, and 
cold regions ? How is their place supplied in the frozen regions ? 
What are the fruits of the equatorial and tropical regions ? Of 
the warm ? Where is the grape found ? What fruits are iu 
the temperate regions? Where are the plum, cherry, and ber- 
ries found ? Where are the common vegetables and roots found ? 
> Mention those of the different regions. Describe the forests of 
the frozen regions. Of the cold and temperate regions. Of the 
Torrid Zone. What are some of the most^ remarkable trees of 
the Torrid Zone ? Examine the view of climates, &c., and meo» 
tion the regions and countries of each vegetable. 
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ANIMALS. 

455. The animals of the Earth are various in different 
zones, as has already been stated. (Sec 91, 98^ 106.) 
They may be divided into tame or domestic, and wild 
animals. 

456. Domestic animals are chiefly used for food, or as 
beasts of burden and draught. Some wild animals are 
useful to man for food ; and many, on account of their 
fur^ skin, down, or oil: others are dangerous, as beasts 
of prey, serpents, &c. : and others are very troublesome^ 
as many small animals and insects. 

457. The most useful domestic animals, the horse, 
the o<r, the sheep, the hog, the cat, and the dog, are the 
companions of man in all latitudes^ as far as the country 
will yield them food. 

458. The goat, the deer, the rabbit, thejo^v, the rai, 
and the mouse, are also found in almost every portion 
of the globe where man can exist. But all these ani- 
mals are most perfect in the Temperate Zone, and are 
much altered by the extremes of heat or cold. 

459. In temperate and cold countries the horse and 
the ox are the most valuable beasts of burden. In hot 
and mountainous countries the ass and the 9712^/^ are 
more useful. But in the frozen regions all these become 
diminutive, their food fails, and the reindeer and the 
dog are used in their stead. 

460. The llama and vicuna of South America are pe* 
culiarly fitted for carrying heavy burdens over the 
rugged mountain roads of that country. The camel is 
the only animal, which can carry burdens over the de- 
sert regions of Asia and Africa, and has been properly 
called ^^ the ship of the desert." The elephant is also 
valued as a beast of burden for its docility and strength. 

461. The various uses of the sheep^ the deer^ the ox, 
and many other animals among ua, are well known. 

s 
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The flesh and milk even of the camel^ the ass^ and the 
horse^ are used as food in Asia and Africa; and barba- 
rous and half-civilized nations feed on the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros^ and indeed all species of animals. 

462. The skins of all the animals which have been 
mentioned are useful ; and the tusks of the elephant, 
hippopotamus, and walrus, famish us with ivory. 

463. The animals of the wintry and frozen r^ons 
are covered with a thicks soft fur. The finest furs are 
those of the sable^ ermine, marten, beaver, otter, and 
seal, which are procured only in these regions. 

464. In the icy or polar regions, the fierce white bear 
and the fojc are the only land animals known ; but the 
whale, the seal, and the walrus or sea horse, are found 
in the ocean ; and the northern seas swarm with the 
herring, the cod, and other fish, which affcurd samort 
to the frozen countries around them. Codfish are chiefly 
obtained on the coast of Newfoundland^ and herriiigB on 
the coasts of Northern Europe. 

465. In some islands of these seas the wild fML and 
their eggs are the chief support of the inhabitants; and 
the downy feathers of some are very valuable. 

466. The walrus, the seal, and the tvhale also pro- 
duce a large quantity of oil, which serves the inhabitants 
of the frozen regions for fuel, lights and food. 

467* It is only in the torrid and hot regions^ that we 
find the most ferocious of the beasts of prey^ the lion, 
the tiger, the hyena, and jaguar or American tiger. 
The only beasts of prey that are formidable beyond the 
hot r^on are the wild boar, the wolf, and the bear, and 
the couguar and catamount of America, which resemble 
the panther in form and fierceness. 

468. These regions are also distinguished for the 
huge size of some of their animals, ana the beauty of 
others. The elephant, the hippopotamus, and the cmne^ 
leopard are from ten to iifreen&iet in hei^. The giest 
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boa or anaconda is sometimes thirty feet in length. The 
ostrich, the cassowary, and the condor, resemble quad- 
rupeds^ rather than birds^ in their size and strength. 

469. The antelope, the leopard, the zebra, and other 
animals of this zone are remarkably beautiful. The 
numerous birds are adorned with the richest plumage^ 
and the feathers of the ostrich and the bird of paradise 
are the ornaments of kings. 

470. In the Torrid Zone serpents are most numerous 
and poisonous. The air is clouded with insects also, 
the sting of which is extremely painful ; and some, like 
the loctists, move in such immense bodies, that they de- 
stroy the vegetation of whole countries. 

Questimis, — How are animals distribnted on the Earth ? What 
are the most useful domestic animals ? Where are these and some 
other animals fouud ? Where are they found in the greatest per- 
fection ? In what regions and countries are the horse and the ox 
used as beasts of burden ? Describe the same particulars with re- 
gard to the ass and mule, the llama, the camel, and the elephant. 
What animals are used for food ? What other articles of value 
are obtained from these animals ? In what regions do you find 
furred animals chiefly, and what are the principal ? What other 
useful animals are mentioned, what are their uses, and where are 
they found ? Where are the lion, the tiger, and the most terrible 
beasts of prey, found ? What else is remarkable amoiig the ani- 
mals of the torrid and hot regions ? What are some of the most 
beautiful ? What can you say of the serpents and insects ? 

MINERALS. 

471. Minerals are not distributed on the Earth ac- 
cording to climates, like animals and vegetables. But, 
by the care and kindness of Providence, those which 
are most necessary to man are found in almost all 
countries; and others are more or less abundant, ac- 
cording to their importance. 

472. It is remarkable also, that the most barren por- 
tions of the Earth abound most in mineral treasures. 
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473. The most valuable minerals are the metals, and 
the ores from which they are extracted. The most 
common and useful are iron^ copper^ lead^ and tin. The 
more scarce and precious metals^ gold and silver, are 
used chiefly for money. 

474. The diamond, topaz, ruby, and other precious 
stones, which are rare, are valued principallv fm* their 
beauty. The more common minersds, as coal, salt, &c 
are important to our comfort and life. 

475. In our own country, and in most others, mineral 
springs are often found, some warm and some containing 
iron, salt, or other minerals, which are very useful in 
the cure of diseases. 

The following tables show the situation of the most 
important minerals and mineral springs. 

Questions. — How are minerals distributed 00 the Earth? 
What is remarkable concerning them ? Wliat are the roost 
useful minerals ? Which are the most important metals ? What 
can yon say of other minerals ? What mineral springs are fband ? 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

476. Among savage nations there are no distinct trades^ 
but each man builds his own hut, and makes for him- 
self the few instruments, dothes^ &c.> which he uses. 

477* Among civilized nations^ each person usually 
attends only to one art or trade^ except m Norway and 
Russia^ where every family generally makes its own 
furniture^ tools^ and clothes. 

478. By the division of trades every thing can be 
made more easily and perfectly than among savages. 
Thus a man, who makes clothes only^ makes them better 
and more easily^ than if he attempted to make boats and 
tools also. 

479. The art of working metals is the most important 
of all the mechanic arts^ because our tools and instru- 
ments are made of metal^ and is said to form half the 
employment of civilized men. 

480. It is unknown to savages^ and not well under- 
stood among barbarous nations^ and they are therefore 
imperfect in all the arts of civilized life. 

481. Among the half- civilized nations^ particularly 
the Turks and Chinese^ some branches of this art are 
well understood. It has been brought to the greatest 
perfection in Germany^ England^ France^ and other 
countries of Europe. 

482. Barbarous nations are not well acquainted with 
the art of tilling the ground. It is said^ that in China 
and Japan it is better understood than among us. 

483. The various arts practised among us and other 
civilized nations for cooking and preserving grain^ meat^ 
and other articles used for food, are scarcely known 
among savage nations. But it is remarkable^ that al- 
most all nations^ civilized and barbarous, have learned 
to make intoxicating liquors^ usually from the juice of 
vegetables. 
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484. Most savage and barbarous nations form tbeir 
clothing from the skins of animals. Some of these 
nations understand the art of making them soft and 
pliable like leather. 

485. Some barbarous nations make a kind of felt fmr 
their covering; others^ as in Polynesia^ clothe them- 
selves in mats^ or in a kind of cloth resembling paper^ 
made of the bark of trees. Some on the Eastern Con- 
tinent are acquainted with the art of weaving cloth. 

486. Among civilized and half-civilized nations, hemp^ 
flax^ cotton, wool, and silk, are woven into various kinds 
of cloth, which are used for clothing and other important 
purposes. 

487. The manufacture of cloths from cotton and silk 
is well understood among the half-civilized nations oi 
Asia, and we obtain some of the finest carpets and shawls 
from Turkey and Persia. 

488. The manufacture of cloth is also carried to a 
high degree of perfection in Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

489. These nations, with Holland, Switzerland, and 
Italv, have supplied the greater part of the civilized 
world. Great Britain is most distinguished for the 
quantity and exbell^nce of its doth manufeictures. 

490. The people of the United States have been im- 
proving in the manufacture of cloth within a few years, 
especially in the northern states. Many kinds are now 
made as well as in Europe, but in small quand^^. 

491. Most barbarous nations practise the art of pot" 
tery in some rude way. The Chinese potcelain, or china 
ware, was formerly superior to any mun'd in Europe^ 
It is now equalled only in France, Germany, and Eng-> 
land. 

492. The arts of navigation and printing are unknoten 
to savage and barbarous nations, and cmj Imperfe^]^ 
known to the Chinese and other half-civilized «Mi<^. 
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493. The Chinese^ Japanese^ and Burmans cut out 
blocks of wood for printing each page in a book^ which 
cannot be used for any other. Civilized nations print 
from moveable types, which may be used for many books 
in succession^ and require much less labour. 

494. Painting and sculpture y of a rude kind^ are 
among the iirst arts learned by savages. They were 
used to convey information and preserve the history of 
events among the American Indians^ especially the 
Mexicans. 

495. They are carried to perfection only in the most 
refined nations of Europe. 

Questions, — ^Are there any distinct trades among savage na- 
tions } What change is made when men become civilized ? What 
IS the effect of this change ? What is the most important art, 
and why ? Is this art known to savage and barbaroas nations ? 
Is it Icuown to half-civilized nations ? What can yon say of agri- 
culture^ or the art of tilling the ground ? What nations under- 
stand the art of cooking and preserving food best ? What nations 
make^intoxicating liquors ? What is the clothing of savage and 
barbarous nations generally ? What exceptions are there to this ? 
What is the clothing of civilized nations ? 

Where is the manufacture of the various kinds of cloth under- 
stood ? Which are the principal manufacturing nations ? What 
has been done in the United States as to manufactures ? What 
nations understand pottery? What important arts are mentioned 
next, and to whom are they known ? How do the Chinese print ? 
What nations understand painting and sculpture ? What nations 
excel in them ? 

CANALS. 

496. Canals are artificial passages for water^ usually 
made to unite two rivers or portions of the sea, for in- 
land navigation. 

497* They often pass under mountains^ and often 
flow in aqueducts over rivers, being supplied with water 
from some higher stream or lake. 
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498. On the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Rhine^ for 
some distance above their mouths, canals are formed to 
drain the land, which answer the purposes of navigation. 

499. In the Netherlands they serve as roads^ on 
which the people travel in boats through all parts of 
the country. 

500. China is most distinguished for the length and 
size of its canals, some of which are large enough to re^ 
ceive ships. The Imperial Canal of China is 500 miles 
long, and at its termination in the Hoang-Ho, one fifth 
of a mile wide ; but a considerable part is formed by 
the channel of a river. 

501. The principal canals in Russia are from the 
Volga to the Neva and the Don. Connected with the 
great rivers of Siberia, they form an inland navigation, 
almost complete, from the K. Amour of Tartary and the 
Pacific Ocean to the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 

502. In Prussia there are canals which connect the 
Vistula with the Oder and the Elbe. 

503. From the Baltic Sea, a canal is cut across the 
southern part of Denmark to the North Sea. In France, 
the Rhone is connected by several canals with the 
$eine and the Loire. Thus there is a passage by water 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, without entering 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

504. The largest canal in France, and indeed in Eu- 
rope, is the Canal Royal of Languedoc, 180 miles in 
length, from the Mediterranean to the River Graronne. 

505. Great Britain is not excelled by any country for 
skill and enterprise in the structure of canals. More 
than 2,400 miles of artificial navigation have been 
formed in various parts of the kingdom. 

506. One of the principal canals is the Grand Trunk, 
which passes from the River Mersey, 99 miles, to the 
Trent, near the centre of the kingdom ; and thence, 40 
miles to the Severn ; making in the whole about 140 
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miles. From the Grand Trunk the Oxford Canal ex- 
tends 90 miles to that city. From the upper part of 
the Oxford Canal a branch of 100 miles is carried into 
the Thames, a short distance above London; which 
connects this metropolis with the great system of arti- 
ficial navigation in the interior, and is called the Grand 
Junction. 

The EUesmere and Chester Canal connects the rivers 
Mersey, Dee, and Severn, by two lines crossing each 
other. It contains an aqueduct 1000 feet long, and 126 
feet high ; probably the largest ever constructed. 

507. In Scotland, the Caledonian Canal, which con- 
nects the Murray Frith on the eastern coast with the 
Irish Sea, is 59 miles in length (37 of which are in 
natural waters) « and is navigable for frigates of 32 guns. 
The Forth and Clyde Canal admits vessels which draw 
8 feet of water. 

508. The Grand Canal of Ireland extends from the 
Liffey at Dublin, 83 miles, to the River Shannon. The 
Koyal Canal, which is north of this, extends in a pa- 
rallel line, seldom 10 miles distant from it, from Dublin, 
to another portion of the Shannon. 

509. The United States have a number of canals 
already made, or now making, from 20 to 60 milet in 
length, connecting the waters of the River St. Lawrence 
with the Hudson, the Hudson with the Delaware, the 
Delaware with Chesapeake Bay, this with the sounds 
and rivers of Carolina. 

The largest yet constructed, and the longest artificial 
navigation in the world, is the Erie Canal of New York, 
360 miles in length from Lake Erie to the Hudson. A 
canal is now making to connect Lake Erie with the 
River Ohio, which will complete the communication from 
the Hudson to the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Questions, — What are canals ? How are they often con- 
tructed ? What is the chief object of canals at the mouths of 
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some great rivers ? What country is most distingaished for its 
canals ? What is the length and size of the Imperial Canal m 
China ? What places are connected hy means of it ? (^See the map.) 
What are the chief canals of Russia, and what great inland navi- 
gation is nearly completed by them ? Describe the course by in- 
land waters, with two portages by land, fvom the Amour to the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

What canals are in Prussia, and what seas are connected by 
them ? What is the nearest water communication from the east* 
em part of the Baltic to the Rhone and other rivers of France ? 
Which is the longest canal in France ? What can you say of the 
canals of England and Scotland ? Where is the Grand Tmnk ? 
What branches has it? What ports are thus connected? Where 
is the Ellesmere and Chester Canal? What are tlie principal 
canals in Scotland ? In Ireland ? In the United States ? Which 
is the largest in the United States ? 

COMMERCE. 

510. In almost every country the people are in want of some 
things found in other countries, while they have more of other 
things than they need ; and this gives rise to commerce. 

511. Thus the United States have more wheat and cotton than 
the people need, and therefore they send it to other countries, in 
exchange for coffee, sugar, and cloths, of which they are in want ; 
and thus the manufactures of the British Islands are exchanged 
for the productions of the torrid and frigid zones. 

5 1 2. The commerce of savage nations is generally the exchange 
of one kind of goods for another. As this is not always conve- 
nient, civilized nations use money to exchange for every thing. 

513. Thus, if our manufactures be worth more than the wine, 
&c. we obtain from other nations, they give us money to pay the 
difference ; and as the Chinese do not want our productions, we 
send the money to buy tea from them. 

514. Gold, silver, and copper coins are the money of civilized 
and half- civilized nations; but among savage and barbarous na- 
tions, beads, shells, or even lumps of salt, are used as money. 

515. The arts of ship-building and navigation are well under- 
stood among civilized nations only, who are thns enabled to 
carry on commerce by sea with all parts of the world. 
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516. The inhabitants of Turlcey and Barbary are the only 
half-civilized nations who understand these arts in any consider- 
able degree ; and their commerce is chiefly on the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

517. The Chinese, and other half-civilized nations, are so im- 
perfectly acquainted with navigation and ship-building, that their 
commerce is chiefly in their own country, by means of rivers and 
canals. 

518. In the dry and desert countries of Asia and Africa com« 
merce is chiefly carried on over land. The merchants travel with ' 
camels, in large companies, called caravans, which go and return 
at certain periods. A similar trade is carried on over the Andes 
of South America with mules and llamas. 

519. The trade of savage and barbarous nations is very limited, 
because they have little to give in exchange, and their ignorance 
of navigation prevents their going to any great distance from the 
land. 

520. The most commercial nations of the world are Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Spain, Russia, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands. 

521. The commerce of Spain, Portugal, and Holland, which 
was chiefly with their colonies, has very much declined. That of 
Russia is rapidly increasing. 

522. The ships of Great Britain go in great numbers to every 
part of the world, and obtain its productions and manufactures, 
usually in exchange for those of their own country. 

523. The amount of shipping from the ports of Great Britain 
exceeds that of any other nation, the commerce of which is 
known ; and the United States hold the next ranis in this respect. 

Questions. — Do men usually And all they want in their own 
country? What arises from this, and what examples can you 
give? How is commerce carried on in savage and in civilized 
nations ? Give an example. What kind of money is in use ? 
What arts are important to commerce, and what nations under- 
stand them ? What half-civilized nations understand these arts ? 
What can you say of other half-civilized nations, and which are 
they? What means of internal commerce are there in China, 
India, and the Islands of Asia ? (^See the map^ and chapter an 
canals.) Describe the commerce of Africa and other dry coun- 
tries. Of South America. 
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What can yon say of the trade of savage and barbarous nations ? 
What are the most distingoished commercial nations of the 
world ? What can yon say of Spain and some others of these ? Is 
the commerce of Great Britain extensive ? How is the commerce 
of the United States, compared with that of other nations? Men> 
tion some of the principal articles we use, and where we mnst 
send to obtain them, and where the best can be procured ; as 
coffee, tea, oranges, precious stones, metals, &c. (^See the 
account ofprodtictions, manufactures ^ S^c.') 

LEARNING. 

• 

524. The savage and barbarous nations of the world cannot 
write their languages, and have no booiss to teach or preserve 
what they know. 

525. They can keep an account of events only by drawing pic- 
tures of them ; or by songs and stories, which they remember 
and teach to their children. 

526. Among the Tartars, Arabs, Laplanders, and other barba- 
rous nations, these songs and stories are repeated in public, to 
amuse large assemblies. 

527. Savage and barbarous nations are ignorant of Astronomy, 
Philosophy, Geography, and even of Arithmetic \ and many na- 
tions cannot count more than ten. 

528. The half-civili^ed nations of Asia and Africa write their 
languages, and have books for teaching and preserving their 
knowledge. 

529. They understand Arithmetic, and something of other 
parts of the Mathematics and Astronomy ; but they know scarcely 
any thing of Philosophy, Chemistry, Geography, and other 
sciences. 

530. Most languages are written from the left hand of the page 
across to the right, like ours ; but the Arabic, Persian, and some 
other languages of Asia, are written from the right to the left, 
and the Chinese in columns from the top to the bottom *. 

531. Among the civilized nations of the world, the sciences are 
well understood, and there are numerous books. 

* The whole number of languages known is stated by Adelung 
to be 3,000, of which 1,200 are in America. 
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532. Great Britain, France, and Germany, including part of 
Aastria and Prussia, are most distinguished for learned men and 
discoveries in science. 

533. Sweden, Denmarli, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, are 
respectable for science and learning; but not advancing like the 
preceding nations. 

534. Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Poland, and Norway, are now 
less distinguished for learned men than any other part& of Europe. 

535. Russia has been advancing for 100 years from a state of 
barbarism ; the sciences are now understood and cultivated in the 
principal towns and universities, and the emperor does much to 
promote them. 

536. Almost all the valuable knowledge of European nations 
is found in the United States of America ; but the number of 
learned men is far less than in Europe. 

Questions. — ^What is a distinguishing characteristic of savage 
and barbarous nations ? How do they keep an account of events? 
What is common among the Tartars and some other nations ? 
What IS the state of knowledge among savage and barbarous 
nations ? What can you say of the languages and state of know- 
ledge in half-civilized nations ? How are most languages written ? 

In what nations are the sciences understood? What nations 
are now most distinguished for science? What is the state of 
Italy, Spain, Holland, &c. ? In what countries of Europe is learn* 
ing neglected ? What can you say of Russia ? How are the United 
States, compared with European countries, in respect to learning? 

EDUCATION. 

537. In civilized countries numerous universities and colleges 
are established, to give instruction in all branches of learning 
and science. 

638. There are also universities among half-civilized nations ; 
but they are devoted to the instruction of their priests and public 
officers in their religion and laws. 

539. In many countries distinguished for their learned men^ 
as in Germany, the common people are very ignorant for want of 
schools ; while in others, like Denmark, which have not so many 
learned men, the common people are generally well educated. 

540. The Chinese, Japanese, and Burmans print books from 
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blocks of wood ; but io half-civilized nations (generally they are 
written on leaves, or rolls of parchment, and are so expensive, 
that the rich only can bay them. 

541. In civilized countries books are printed from types, at 
a very cheap rate, and it is much more easy for the poor to ob- 
tain knowledge. 

542. Schools for the poor have been long established in 
Scotland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland ; and the common people of these countries are ge- 
nerally taught to read and write. 

543. In England the education of the common people is not so 
good ; but numerous schools have been established within a few 
years for the education of the poor. The northern counties are 
best supplied. 

544. The common people of France are very ignorant. Those 
of Ireland are in a much lower state. In Russia, Poland, and 
Austria, the lower classes are generally slaves to the nobles, and 
almost barbarous. But all these countries have begun to esta- 
blish schools for their instruction. 

545. In most parts of Germany and the South of Europe the 
poor are extremely ignorant, and are left without instruction. 

546. It is the remark of a British writer, concerning the 
United States, that *' the great body of the American people is 
better educated than the bulk of an^ European commuuity." 
Schools are so numerous, and instruction is so easily obtained, 
that few are found who cannot read and write, and information 
is constantly spread by books and newspapers. 

547. In South America and the European colonies of the 
East and West Indies there are some men of edacation ; but 
few schools are established, and the common people are very 
ignorant. 

548. The numerous slaves and native inhabitants of these 
countries scarcely receive any instruction, and it is often prohibited. 

549. In the half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa children 
of the higher classes learn to read and write. The poor are 
usually taught only some mechanic art. In China, however, most 
of the people are taught writing and arithmetic. 

Q^uestions. '—Whsii institutions of learning are there among 
civilized nations ? C!ompare those of Europe and the U. States. 
Are there similar institutions in half-civilized countries ? Are 
the common people always well educated where there are many 
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learned men ? How do the books of half-civilized nations differ 
from ours ? What effect has this on the state of learning ? 

Where have public schools been long known ? What is the 
state of education in England ? What is the state of the common 
people in France — Ireland — Russia — Poland — and Austria? — In 
the South of Europe ? In the United States ? In South Ame- 
rica and other colonies ? What can you say of the schools of 
the half-civilized nations ? 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 

FOOD. 

550. The food of savage nations consists chiefly of fish and 
wild animals, with such fruits and nourishing vegetables as they 
can find. 

55 1. Some tribes of South America and Africa, that are called 
cannibals f are accustomed to eat human flesh ; and several in 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean feast on the bodies of their 
euemies killed or taken in war. 

552. Barbarous nations, who lead a wandering life, like the 
Tartars, live principally on the milk and flesh of their cattle, 
sheep, camels, and horses. Those who are more settled, like the 
inhabitants of Polynesia and Africa, subsist chiefly on the fruits 
of the Earth. 

553. llie half-civilized nations in the hot countries of Asia 
and Africa live chiefly on rice and other vegetables ; and the 
crowded populatiou of Southern Asia renders food so scarce, 
that the poor are glad to eat mice, lizards, and even worms and 
insects. 

554. In warm climates, wines made from the juice of grapies 
and the palm tree, with beer and other exhilarating liquors made 
of rice and other vegetables, are the principal drinks. 

555. In temperate and cold countries more animal food is 
eaten ; and spirituous liquors, distilled from grain and fruits, and 
among the Tartars even from milk, are too much used. 

556. In the countries near the polar circles flesh or fish is 
the principal food of the inhabitants ; and among the Green- 
landers, Esquimaux, and other nations living near the sea, the oil 
extracted from whales, seals, and other marine animals, is 
much used for food. 

557. In these countries grain and vegetables are so scarce, 

t3 
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that they often grind the bark of trees to make bread, and in 
some parts even their cattle are fed on fish, for want of grass or 
vegetables. 

558. In America flesh is the principal food of all classes ; but 
in Europe it is less used, and the poor subsist chiefly on vege- 
tables and fish. 

559. Tea is the most common drink in China and Japan ; and 
coffee^ in Arabia^ Turkey, and Persia. 

560. Both tea and coffee are much used in Enrope and North 
America ; but matte, or the tea of Paraguay^ is generally used in 
South America. 

QuestioTU, '^WhBi is the principal food of savage nations? 
Mention some of these nations. Are there any nations who eat 
human flesh ? What is the food of barbarous nations generally ? 
What of half-civilized nations ? Mention some of them. What 
drinks are common in warm climates ? What kind of food and 
drink are roost common in cold countries ? What is the prin- 
cipal food in the countries near the polar circle ? Are vegetables 
abundant in these countries ? What are the kinds of food most 
used in America and Europe ? In what countries are tea and 
coffee the most common drinks ? What are common in Europe 
and N. America, and in S. America ? 

DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 

561. In warm climates, savage and barbarous nations are 
usually almost naked ; and the poor, even in half-civilized conn- 
trie^, wear very little clothing. 

562. The skins of animals are generally used for clothing 
among savage and barbarous nations. 

563. The Tartars dress in horse hides; and many of the 
Asiatics and Africans, and even of the Russians, in sheep skins, 
with the wool turned inwards in winter, and outwards in sum- 
mer. 

564. The people of Polynesia, and some other barbarous 
countries, dress in mats of reeds or straw, or in cloth made of 
bark. 

565. Civilized and half-civilized nations, and some of the bar- 
barous nations of Africa, dress in cloths of linen, cotton, silk, and 
woollen. 

566. Cotton and ^ilk are moat used in warm countries ; linen 
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atid woollen in colder climates ; and in very cold countries fnrs are 
nsed in addition. 

567. The dress of the half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa 
is generally a robe, with a close vest, large drawers, and a 
turban or cap on the head. Females are covered from head to 
foot with a thick veil, which conceals the whole face except the 
eyes. 

568. Civilized nations generally have a tight dress for males, 
and a loose flowing dress for females. In Europe they are made 
in different forms, which are often changed ; while the fashions of 
Asiatic nations continue always the same. 

569. The Russians, Poles, and Hungarians, dress more like 
Asiatics than Europeans. 

570. The Asiatic nations generally wear long beards; but 
Europeans, except in Russia and Norway, cut them off, aud the 
Indians of America pluck them out. 

571. The Chinese and some of the Tartars and the Poles shave 
their heads, except a single lock of hair on the crown. 

572. Among civilized nations gold and jewels are worn in the 
ears, aud on the neck, wrists, and head, often with the addition 
of feathers. 

573. Beside these oruaments, savage and barbarous nations 
frequently wear rings in the nose and lips, and they are very 
fond of adorning themselves with feathers and pieces of glass and 
metal. 

574. In some nations of Europe it is common for females to 
paint their faces. The same custom prevails among savage aud 
barbarous nations ; but they use a greater number of colours, and 
frequently blacken their teeth and eyebrows. 

575. Savages are also accustomed to paint their bodies, and 
cover them with marks or scars, to render themselves beautiful 
or terrible, especially when they are going to war. 

Questions, ''^^\i2X can you say of the dress of nations in 
warm climates ? What is used for clothing among savages ? 
What skins are used among the Taitars and other barbarous 
nations? What is used for dress in Polynesia? What among 
civilized and half-civilized nations ? What are most used in 
warm climates, and what in others ? What is the dress of half- 
civilized nations ? What of civilized nations ? What European 
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natioDt dreu ia the Asiatic manner ? What nations wear long 
beards, and what is the custom of other nations ? What nations 
shave the head ? What ornaments are nsed by civilized nations ? 
What are those used by savages ? Where is it customary to 
pfdnt the face ? How do savages attempt to improve their ap- 
pearance? 

HABITATIONS. 

576. The American Indians, and other savages, in temperate 
climates, live in huts built of stakes, twigs, or bark, often plas- 
tered with earth, with a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 

577* In the frozen regions of Lapland, Siberia, &c., they 
usually build their huts half under ground, that they may be 
warmer; and no opening is left for the smoke, except the 
door. 

578. The Tartars, Arabs, and other wandering nations^ live in 
tents of felt or cloth, which they remove from place to place. 
{See § 226 and 239.) 

579. Some barbarous nations in warm climates, especially in 
Polynesia, build very neat hnts of canes, lined and covered with 
mats. 

580. The houses of the higher classes in Europe and Asia are 
usually of brick or stone ^ and in the warm countries are built 
with an open court or square in the centre, and with flat roofs. 
In North America, most of the houses are built of wood, except 
in the large towns. 

581. In Asia, and in Poland, Ireland, Portugal, and some 
other parts of Europe, the habitations of the poor are miserable 
cottages formed or plastered with clay, and thatched with leaves 
or straw. These have usually but one room for all the family, 
and often no floor, or bed, but the ground covered with straw. 

582. Among savage and barbarous nations, and even in Ire- 
landy Poland, and Russia, the cattle and other beasts often live 
in the same room with the family to which they belong. In many 
countries on the continent of Europe, the lower story of the house 
is commonly used as a stable. 

583. The Asiatics have little furniture in their honses, as they 
are accustomed to sit, eat^ and sleep, on a pait of the floor^ which 
is made higher than the rest, and covered with carpets. 
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Questions. — What account is given of the habitations of sa- 
vage nations ? How are they built in the frozen regions ? What 
are those of wandering barbarians? Of the Australians and 
the Siamese ? (See § 257 and 245.) What in warm climaceK, 
among barbarous nations ? What cau you say of the houses of 
the rich in Europe and Asia ? What of those of the poor ? 
Where are cattle kept among barbarous nations? In the coun* 
tries on the continent of Europe ? How do the Asiatics sit and 
sleep ? 

STATE OF SOCIETY. 

584. Among Christian nations, the siclc, the aged, and the 
feeble, are talcen care of; and there are numerous hospitals and 
asylums for the distressed. 

585. In Pagan and Mahometan countries such institutions are 
scarcely Itnown, and the poor and unfortunate are not usually 
treated with liindness. 

586. Among Pagans it is common to leave a person to drown 
or perish, without trying to assist him ; and the Tartars, and 
many savage nations, are accustomed to leave the sick, the de- 
formed, and the aged, even their own parents and children, to 
perish in solitary places. 

587. The Christian religion requires men to be kind and be- 
nevolent to all of every nation ; and among Christian nations, even 
enemies taken in war are usually treated with kindness. 

588. Mahometans think it right to injure or kill any person 
of another religion ; and among Mahometan and Pagan nations 
those taken in war are made slaves, or cruelly treated. 

589. Among civilized nations the laws do not allow private 
revenge ; but in savage and barbarous nations each man revenges 
himself, by killing or injuring those who offend him. 

590. In all savage and barbarous countries females are obliged 
to carry burdens, and perform the most severe labours, while the 
men are sleeping or amusing themselves. 

591. In China they are often obliged to drag the plough ; in 
Greenland they fish with their husbands at sea; and even in 
Germany, Sweden, and other parts of Europe, they are accus- 
tomed to labour in the field. 

592. Among half-civilized nations females are regarded a 
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slaves, fit only to serve and amuse their husbands, especially in 
Mahometan countries. In China, Java, Circassia, and almost 
all barbarous and savage nations, they are bought and sold as 
wives, without their own consent. 

593. In most half-civilized countries females receive no in- 
struction, except in music, dancing, and embroidery ; they are 
not permitted to converse with men, even of their own families ; 
and they are often treated with the greatest cruelty by their 
husbands. 

524. The inhabitants of Tibet and some of the Asiatic Islands 
are the only half-civilized people who treat females with respect 
and Icindness. 

595. In Hindoostan and China great numbers of infants, par- 
ticularly females, are destroyed every year, from the poverty of 
the people, or as an act of religious worship. 

Questions. — Where do we find hospitals and asylums for the 
distressed ? What parts of the world are Christian ? {See Chart*) 
Are there such institutions in Pagan and Mahometan countries ? 
Mention these countries. How are the sick and aged treated 
among the Tartars ? How are prisoners taken in war treated 
among Christian nations ? How among Mahometans and Pa- 
gans ? In what nations is revenge forbidden ? How are females 
treated in savage and barbarous nations ? How are they em- 
ployed in China, and other countries mentioned ? How are 
they regarded among half- civilized nations ? What instruction 
and treatment do they receive ? In what half-civilized countries 
are females treated kindly ? In what countries are infants de- 
stroyed ? 



THE END. 
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